Everyman, I will go witii dice, and be tliy guide, 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SHORT STORY IN ITALY 

Wan^ Dante and his friends in Florence vrere still sin^g 
of love and dreams in thdr new s<3>7e, tiie short story [novella] 
appeared in Italian lit^ntnre. Wc are at the end of the 
thirteenth century. The simple style is appropriate to the naive 
matter of the tales of the Novetttno or Cenlo Nnvelle Antiche: 
artistry in prose is just beginning. Art ripens only when its 
instruments have already been used, and consequently refined, 
for a considerable tune. But with Boccaccio it makes a 
wonderful advance; so wonderful that he remained for 
centuries the undisputed master of the short story is Europe. 

He is and was considered a writer of licentious stories: this 
is true of a part of his Decanteron. If, however, we count 
these stories, we find, to our surprise, that they do not 
constitute the greatest part of bis famous book: the tragic or 
heroic, moral or comic subjects reveal Boccaccio's genius. 
But I should add risat also many of the licentious tales do 
belong to riie best Boccaccio, especially if wo consider the 
epoch in which they were \Tritten and the licentious, 
though at the same time refined. Italian society of the four- 
teenth century. Besides, Chaucer and the great writers of 
the French Renaissance certainly would not blush at the 
coarse humour of Boccacdo’s stories. The fact is that Boc- 
caccio’s narrative and descriptive power by far surpasses his 
shortcomings. His cbaracteis, very often admirable, inas- 
much as they are full of life and psychologically developed, 
are truly modem. 

His numerous imitators from the late fourteenth century to 
the end of the sixteenth centnry are very remarkable, but 
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seMom approach their tnodel beca-nso they hav# BOt, 
generally speaking bis lasight and bis natrafave relief 
Either they had a less wide view of life or purposes obviously 
moral aad satirical rather than artistic or were satisfied with 
the plot as such and did not pay great attention to chaf^^cter 
study As a consequence their stones are not so ahs e and 
convincing Even EandeUo does not reach Bocc^^®* 
standard This does not mean to say that Eandc^^o ® 
tales are not well constructed or that they do not present 
powerful and dramabc plots fully developed But freq’s^B^y 
they are too full so that action and characters are dduted 
to the point of prolixity In fact his style has the faults 
of the great prose of his tunes. 

In spite of that difference m artistic valne those three 
centunes remain the golden penod of the Italian novella which 
gave many a plot to the Eliiabetban dramatists and could 
perhaps provide— mu/a/ir mufundir— <TeD modem aotbon 
with interesting hints 

The ItaUan story of the seveateeuth aad eighteenth centuries 
13 mainly noticeable for bad taste or a didactic morahamg 
and unimaginative tone But with ifanzoni and the Romantic 
movement the revival was remarkable ^laozom though be 
did not write short stones Inserted a few episodes “ his 
famous novel that can well be taken separately as very good 
stones detailed and jet not pioUx somewhat uniform in 
style and yet nch in psychological analysis sympathy ^ud 
humour An art m short that seems simpler and easier 
than it IS Indeed even the best known short story writer 
of his school De Amicis only succeeded in imitatuig the 
external style of Manzoni Ho Cvere a a good book btft I do 
not think it goes beyond the category of juvenile htefUtnre 
Fogazzaro who was also paitfy Manjottiano understood that 
it was easier to leav e klanzoni aside aad introduce sentuueutal 
and fantastic elements in his few stones He was the centre 
of a small group of wnteis hut the best of them ToiPmaso 
Gaharati Scotti uufortunately lagsed mto zhetonc 
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The short stories of what we might call an international 
type, parallel to the novels of the same pattern, have always 
had their vogue among a public of unpretentious readers, but 
have mostly remained outside the sphere of art. More 
pretentious were the stories drawing their inspiration 
from the novels of Victor Hugo and the French Romantics, 
but they fell in a dedamatcuy and sensational genre. Balzac, 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Zeda, gave, onthe contrary, areal impulse 
to realism — a realism of quite a different kind to Manzoni’s: 
richer in imagination and vivacity, but less balanced perhaps, 
and imbued with a sort oi scientific or evolutionistic dogmatism, 
much more absolute than that of the calm Christianity of 
Manzoni; so his humour disappeared to give place to a gloomy 
vision of life. Nevertheless the new realism gave several good 
writers, among whom Giovanni Verga deserves a place as a 
first-rate novelist and story-tdler. He was a regionalist of 
Sicily and Southern Italy, as is. for Sardegna, the nearly as 
great Grazia Dcledda: but this regionalism has a wider scope 
than its geographical and ethnical background because of 
its full artistic development The realism of Verga is pessi- 
mistic but sincere, in the sense that be needs no exaggeration 
for his outlook, but simply to limit his attention to those 
strata of life where pessimism seems justified by reality. 

Another Wnd of realism is that of Emilio De Matchi. It Is 
more akin to that of Manzoni, but, here and there, through his 
Lombard regionalism, the sense of painful social problems 
impresses a mark of bitterness on it, together wth a note of 
religious idealism. With less idealism but a more diffused 
bitterness and a much keener humour, Panzini may be ranked 
with De Marchi, though surpassing him as an artist. 

Quite different is tiie realism of D’Annunzio. It might be 
called an over-coloured and decadent caricature of Verga’s 
realism. If some of his first stories — like Cincinnalo — remain 
an example of unsophisticated and lucid tales, the Novelle 
della Pescara stands to attest that the virtuoso requires the 
most atrocious matter of extreme and therefore artificial 
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Tealvsm to show his wooderfol ability as a colourist Oa 
reading them one i ould think of Italy as of a country of 
feroc ous or mad people 

New impress ouiJtic tendenucs appear also m Italy at 
present but the new generation of wnteis seems to be still 
ieehmg its 'Any At the same tout the tn ddle aged "smtera go 
on as they d d before w th grace and elegance sometimes 
shghtly sceptic soraetimes thoughtful or humorous or even 
a httle sentimental Bes des the fev mentioned above Capnn 
Chiesa Provcnsil Milanes Prospen and more than a score 
of living distingu shed wnters mu) st 11 be cons dered the 
masters of the Itahan short story of to-day Notwithstanding 
the eclect c sm of their art and inspuat on they presen e 
evident links with the old Italian tradition 

DECIO PETTOELLO 

Caubribos 1931 
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HOW A LEARNED GREEK, WHOM A KING 
HELD IN PRISON, PASSED HIS JUDGMENT 
ON A HORSE 

From "It NovEttiwo.” 

In a certain part of Greece there lived a king of great sway, of 
the name of Philip. This king, for some alleged crime or other 
had imprisoned a Greek, a man of great learning, whose wisdom 
mounted to the skies. It happened one day that this monarch 
received from the King of Spain a prescmt of a noble horse, of 
great size, and of a beautiful form. The king sent for his 
farrier to learn his opinion of the horse, but he was told that he 
had better apply to the learned Greek, who was reputed a man 
of universal feowledge. He therefore ordered the horse to he 
led into the held, and then commanded ti:ie Greek to be brought 
from his prison, and addressing him, said: "Master, let me 
have your opinion o! this horse, for I have beard a great report 
of your wisdom.” The Greek inspected the horse, and replied: 
"Sire, this horse is indeed a beautiful courser, but in my opinion 
he has been nurtured on asses’ milk.” The king sent to Spam 
to inquire how the horse had been brought up, and found that 
the dam had died, and that the foal, as the Greek had asserted, 
had been reared on asses’ milk. This circumstance astonished 
the king not a little, and as a reward, he ordered half a loaf of 
bread a day to be given to the Greek at the ej^ense of the court. 
It fell out on another occarion, that as the king was inspecting 
his jewels, he sent agmn for the Greek, and said to iiim: “Master 
mine, your knowledge is great, and it seems that you know all 
things. Tell me, I pray you, whether or not you understand 
the virtue of these stones, and which of them seems to you the 
most valuable.” The Greek replied: "Sire, which of them do 
you yourself consider as the most predous?” The king then 
took up one of the most beautiful amongst them and said; 
“This one, master, seems to me the most beautiful, and one of 
the highest value.” The Greek examined it, and straining it 
closely in the palm of his hand, and placing it to his ear, said: 
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‘ This stone, sire, appears to ine to have a Imng worm in it ” 
The king sent for his lapidary, and ordered him to break the 
stone, and to their surprise the animal was found within The 
king now looked upon the Greek aa a man of surpnsing wisdom, 
and ordered a whole loaf of bread to be giscn bin daily at the 
expense of the court It haj^jcned not many days after this 
that the king, entertaining some suspicions of his own legitimacy, 
again sent for the Greek, and taking him into his closet, said 
Master, I hold you for a man of great penetration, which 
indeed has been manifested in jour answers to the questions 
I ha%e proposed to you I wish jou now to inform me whose 
son I am? The Greek then replied "Sire, how strange a 
request ! You will know that ^ ou art the son of your honoured 
predecessor ' But the king, dissatisfied, said ‘ Do not esade 
my quertion, hut tell me the truth explicitly, for if >ou hesitate, 
you shall instantly die the death of a traitor " ‘ Then, sire,’’ 
answered tie Greek, I must inform )Ou that you are the son 
of a baker ' Upon this, the Ling being anxious to know the 
real truth sent for the queen mother, and by threats compelled 
her to confess that the words of the Greek were true The king 
then shut himself up m lus chamber with the Greek, and said 
Master irune 1 Via'C received singular proofs of yonr wadota, 
and I now entreat you to tell me how you have obtained a 
knowledge of these things ’ Then the Greek replied "Site, 
I will inform you fVitb respect to the hor<e I knew that he 
liad been nourished with asses milk from his hanging his cars, 
which IS not natural to a horse And that there was a live 
worm in the stone I knew from the fact that stones arc naturally 
cold but this one I found to be warm, and a was therefore 
evident that the heat could only proceed from a Imng animal 
within And how, said the Ling, ‘ did you discover that 
I was the son of a baker?' Tbe Greek then replied "Because 
when I told you of the wonderful circumstance of the horse, 
you ordered me a gift of half a loaf a day, and when I told you 
of the stone with the living worn m it, you ordered me a whole 
loaf I then felt assured whose son you were, for if you had 
really been a kings son, you would have presented me with a 
aty, as my ments deserved, whereas your natural disposition 
was satisfied in giving me a loaf, as your father the baker would 
have done The king was tbw sensible of his own meanness, 
^d immediately liberated the Greek from prison, and loaded 
him with gifts of value 



ELISA’S STORY OF GERBINO 

Giovanni BoccAcao 

Gerbino, in breach of the piloted faifli of his grandfather, IGng 
Guglielmo, attacks asUp of the King of Tunis to rescue thence 
Ms daughter. She being slain by those aboard the ship, he 
slays them, and afterwards he is beheaded. 

GRAaous ladieSj began Elisa, not a few there are that 
believe that Love looses no shafts save when he is kindled by 
the eyes, contemning their opinion that hold that passion may 
be engendered by words; whose error will be abundantly 
manifest in a story which I purpose to tel! you; wherein you 
may see bow mete rumour not only wrought mutual love in 
those that had never seen one another, but also brought both 
to a miserable death. 

Guglielmo, the Second, as llic Siciliaos compute, King of 
Sicily, had two children, a son named Rueperi, and a daughter 
named Gostanea. Ru^eri died before his father, and left a 
son named Gerbino; who, being carefully trained by his grand- 
father, grew up a most goodly gallant, and of great renown in 
court and camp, and that not only within the borders of Sicily, 
but in divers other parts of the world, among them Barbary, 
then tributary to the ICing of Sicily. And among others, to 
whose cars was wafted the bruit of Gerbino’s magnificent 
prowess and courtesy, was a daughter of the King of Tunis, 
wlio, by averment of all that had seen her, was a creature as 
fair and debonair, and of as great and noble a spirit as Nature 
ever formed. To hear tell of brave men was her delight, and 
what she heard, now from one, now from another, of the brave 
deeds of Gerbino she treasured in her mind so sedulously, and 
pondered them witii such pleasure, rehearsing them to herself 
in imagination, that she became hotly enamoured of him, and 
there was none of whom she talked, or heard others talk, so 
gladly. Nor, on the other hand, had the fame of her incom- 
parable beauty and other excdlences failed to travel, as to 
other lands, so also to Sicily, where, Mling on Gerbino’s ears, 
3 
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it gate him no stnqil delight, to snch cflect that he burned for 
the lady no less tehemently than she for him ^^Tierefore, 
until such time as he might, upon some worthy occasion, 
have his grandfather’s leave to go to Toms, }eanung bejond 
measure to see her, he charged every fnend of his, that went 
thither, to give her to know, as best he tnight, his great and 
secret love for her, and to bring him tidings of her IVhich 
office one of the said fnends discharged with no small address, 
for, having obtamed access to her, after the manner of 
merchants by bnngmg jewels for her to look at, he fully 
apprised her of Gerbinos passion and placed him, and all 
that he possessed, entirely at her disposal The lady received 
both messenger and message with gladsome mien, made answer 
that she lov^ with equal ardour, and m token thereof sent 
Gerbiao one of her most preaous jewels Gerbmo receiv ed the 
jewel with extrerse delight, and sent her many a letter and 
many a precious grit by the hand of the same messenger, 
and twas well understood between them that, should Fortune 
accord him opportunity, be should see and Iffiow her 
On this footing the afur remained someahat longet than 
was expedient and «o, whQe Gerbmo and the lady burned with 
mutual lov e, It befell that the d Tunis gave her ui mamaye 

to the King of Granada whereat she was wroth beyond measure, 
far that she was not only going into a ocuniry remote fmtn her 
lover, but, as she deemed, was severed from him altogether, 
and so this might not come to pass, gladly, could she but have 
seen how would she have left her father and fled to Gftrbmo 
In like manner Gerbmo on leanung of the mamage, was vexed 
beyond measure, and was oft tunes minded, could he but find 
means to win to her husband by sea, to wrest her from him by 
ioice Some rumour of Gerbmo s love, and of his intent, 
reached the King of Turns, who, knowing lus prowess and power, 
^k alarm and as the time drew nigh for conv eymg the lady to 
Granada sent word of his purpose to King Gughclmo, and 
crav ed his assurance that it might be earned mto effect without 
let or hmdrance on the part of Gerbmo, or any one else The 
old kmg had heard not^gof Gerbinos love affair, and never 
dreaming that 'twas on such account that the assurance was 
OTved, granted it without demur, and m pledge thereof seat 
the King of Tunis his glove Whidi received the kmg made 
ready a great and goodly ship m the port of Carthage, and 
equipped her with things meet for those that were to mnn 
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her, and with all appointments apt and seemly for the reception 
of his daughter, and awaited only fair weather to send her 
therein to Granada. All which the young lady seeing and 
marking, sent one of her servants privily to Palermo, bidding 
him greet the illustrious Gerbino on her part, and tell him 
that a few days would see her on her way to Granada; where- 
fore 'tn-ould now appear whether, -or no, he were really as 
doughty a man as he was reputed, and loved her as much as 
he had so often protested. The servant did not fail to deliver 
her message exactly, and returned to Tunis, leaving Gerbino, 
who knew that his grandfather, King Guglielmo, had given 
the King of Tunis the desired assurance, at a loss how to act. 
But prompted by love, and goaded by the lady’s words and loath 
to seem a craven, he hied him to ilcssina; and having there 
armed two light galleys, and manned them with good men and 
true, he put to sea, and stood for Sardmia, deeming that the 
lady’s ship must pass that way. Kor was he far out in his 
reckoning; for he had not been there many days, when the ship, 
sped by a light breeze, hove in sight not far from the place 
where he lay in wait for her. ^Vhc^cupon Gerbino said to his 
comrades: "Gentlemen, if you be as good men and true as 
I decoi you, there is none of you but must have felt, if he 
feel not now, the might of love; for without love I deem no 
mortal capable of true worUt or aught that is good; and if 
you are or have been in love, ’twill be easy for you to under- 
stand that which I desire. I love, and ’tis because I love 
that I have laid this travail upon you; and that which I love 
is in the ship that you see before you, which is fraught not 
only with my beloved, but with immense treasures, which, if 
you are good men and true, we, so we but play the man in fight, 
may with little trouble m:dce our own; nor for my share of the 
spoils of the victory demand I ai^t but a lady, whose love it 
is that prompts me to take arms: all else I freely cede to you 
from this very hour. Forward, then; attach we this ship; 
success should be ours, for God favours our enterprise, nor 
lends her wind to evade us.” Fewer words might have sufficed 
the illustrious Gerbino; for the rapacious Jlessinese that were 
with him were already bent heart and soul upon that to which 
by his harangue he sought to animate them. So, when he had 
done, they raised a mighty sh^t, so that ‘twas as if trumpets 
did blare, and cau^t up their anns, and smiting the water 
with their oars, overhauled the ship. The advancing galleys 
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were observed \vh:le they were jet a great way oS by the 
ship’s crew, who, not being aMe to avoid the combat, pat 
themselves m a posture of defence Arrived at dose quarters, 
the illustrious Gerbino bade send the ship's masters aboard 
the galleys, unless tbey vtere minded to do battle Certified 
of the challenge, and who they were that made n, the Saracens 
answered that twas in breach of the f^th plighted to them by 
their assailants' king that they were thus attacked, and in token 
thereof displajed long Guglielmo's glove, averrmg in set terms 
that there should be no surrender either of themselves or of 
aught that was aboard the ship without battle Gerbino, who 
had observed the lady standing on the ship’s poop, and seen 
that she was far more beautiful than he had imagined, burned 
with a yet fiercer flame than before, and to the display of the 
glove made answer that, as he had no falcons there ]ust then, 
the glove booted Vum not, wherefore, so they were not minded 
to surrender the Udy, let them prepare to receive battle 
Whereupon, without further delay, the battle began on both 
sides with a funous discharge of arrows and stones, on which 
wise it was long protracted to their coismoo loss, untH at 
last Gerbino seeing that he gamed bttle advantage, took a 
light bark which they had brought from Sardinia, and having 
fired her bore down with her, and both the galleys, upon the 
ship IVhereupoa the Saracens, seemg that they must perforce 
surrender the ship or die, caused the kuig’s daughter, who Jay 
beneath the deck weeping, to coroe up on deck, and led her to 
the prow, and shouting to Gerbino, while the lady shrieked 
alternately ‘ mercy ’ and “succour,” opened her veins before 
his ejes, and cast her into the sea, saymg "Take her, we 
give her to thee on such wise as we can, and as thy faith has 
mented Maddened to witness this deed of barbansm, Gerbino, 
as if courting death, recked no more of the arrows and the 
stones but drew alongside the ship, and, despite the resistance 
of her crew, boarded her, and ns a himished hon ravens amongst 
a herd of oren, and teanng and rending, now one, now another, 
gluts his wrath before he appeases his hunger, so Gerbmo, 
sword m hand, hacking and hewing on all sides among the 
Saracens did ruthlessly slaughter not a few of them, tdl, as 
the bummg ship began to blare more fiercely, he bade the sea 
men take thereout ail that they might by way of guerdon, which 
done, he quitted her, having gamed but a rueful victory over 
his adversanes His next care was to recover from the sea the 
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body of the fair iad}", whom long and with many a tear he 
mourned: and so he returned to Sicily, and gave tlie body 
honourable sepulture in Ustica, an islet that faces, as it were, 
Trapani, and went home the saddest man alive. 

TOien .these tidings reached the King of Tunis, he sent to 
King Guglielmo ambassadors, habited in black, who made 
complaint of the breach of faith and recited the manner of its 
occurrence. WTiich caused King Guglielmo no small chagrin; 
and seeing not how he might refuse the justice they demanded, 
he had Gerbino arrested, and he himself, none of his barons 
being able by any entreaty to turn him from his purpose, 
sentenced him to forfeit his head, and had it severed from his 
body in his presence, preferring to suffer the loss of his only 
grandson than to gam tire reputarion of a faithless king. And 
so, miserably, within the compass of a few brief days, died the 
tn’O lovers by woeful deaths, as I have told you, and without 
having known any joyance of their love. 



THE STORY OF CALANDRINO 

Gio^Airci Boccaccio 

Catandnao Bmao and BoOaJniacco go la qnest of the heliotrope 
beside tie Magoone Thinking to have found it Calandmo 
gets him home hden nith stones His «iie dudes him 
M-tcteat be waxes wroth beats her and tells his comrades 
what thev know better than be 

E*rDED Parafilo s story w hich moved the Udies to inextinguish- 
able liogbter, the queen bade Elisa follow suit whereupon, 
laughing she thus began I know not, debonair my ladies, 
whether with my little story which « no less true than enter 
tauung I slull ^>e )ou occasion to bugh as much as PamlUo 
has done with his but I will do my best. 

In our city where there has neter been bek of odd humours 
and queer folk there dwelt, no long tune ago, a painter named 
Cabndnno a simple soul, of uncouth manners tint spent most 
of his time with two other patntm the one Bruno, the other 
BuSalmacca by name pleasant fellows enough, but not with 
out their full share of sound and shrewd sense, and who kept 
with Calandnno for that thej not seldom found his singular 
ways and his sunpLaty scry diserting There was also at the 
same time at Florence one MasodelSag^o,a fellow marvellously 
entertaming b> his cleverness, dexterity and unfailing resource, 
who bavuig heard somewhat touching CaUndnno’s simphaty, 
resolved to make fun of him b) pbytng him a tnck, and inducing 
him to believe some prodigy And happening one day to come 
upon Calandnno m church of San Giovanni where he sate 
mtentlj regarding the paintings and intaglios of the tabernacle 
above the altar, which had then but lately been set there, he 
deemed time and place convenient for the execution Qf his 
design, which he accordingly imparted to one of his comrades 
whereupon the two men drew nigh the place where CAlandnno 
sate alone and feigning not to see him fell a talking of the 
virtues of divers stones, of whudi Maso spoke as aptly and 
pertinently as if he had been a great and learned bpidaiy 
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Calandrino heard what passed behveen them, and witting that 
’twas no secret, after a wWle got up, and pined them, to Maso’s 
no_ small delight. He therefore continued his discourse, and 
bebg asked by Calandrino, where these stones of such rare 
virtues were to be found, made answer: “Chiefly in Berlinzone, 
in the land of the Basques. The district is called Bengodi, and 
there they bind the vines with sausages, and there is a goose 
and a gander too, that lay money; and on a mountain, all 
of grated Parmesan cheese, dwell folk that do nought else but 
make macaroni and raviuoli, and boil them in capon’s broth, 
and then throw them down to be scrambled for; and hard by 
flows a rivulet of Vemaccia, the best that ever was drunk, 
and never a drop of water therein.” “Ah! 'tis a sweet country ! ” 
quoth Calandrino; "but tell me, what becomes of the capons 
that they boil?" “They are all eaten by the Basques,” replied 
Maso. Then: “Wast thou ever there?" quoth Calandrino. 
Whereupon: “Was I ever there, sayest thou?” replied Maso. 
"^Why, if I have been there once, I have been there a thousand 
times.'’ "And how many miles is’t from here?” quoth Calan- 
drino. "Oh!” returned Maso, “more than thou couldst 
number in a night without slumber.” "Farther off, then, than 
the Abruzzi?” said Calandrino. "\Vhy,yes, ’tis a bit farther,” 
replied Maso. 

Now Calandrino, like the simple soul that he was, marking 
the composed and grave countenance with which Slaso spoke, 
could not have believed him more thoroughly if he had uttered 
the most patent truth, and thus taking his words for gospel: 
"’Tis a trifle too far for my Fmrse," quoto he; "were it nigher, 
I warrant thee, I would go rrith thee thither one while, just to 
see the macaroni come tumbling down, and take my fill thereof. 
But tell me, so good luck befall thee, are none of these stones, 
that have these rare virtues, to be found in these regions?” 
"Ay,” replied Ma-so, “two sorts of stone are found tliere, both 
of virtues extraordinary. The one sort are the sandstones 
of Settignano and Montesci, wUch being made into millstones, 
by virtue thereof flour is made; wherefore ’tis a common saying 
in those countries that blessii^s come from God and millstones 
from Montesci: but, for that these sandstones are in great 
plenty, they are held cheap by ns, just as by them are emeralds, 
whereof they have mountains, bi^er than Monte Morello, that 
shine at midnight, a God’s name! And know this, that whoso 
should make a goodly pair of millstone, and connect them 
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with a nn:? before e% er a hole was drilled in them, and take them 
to the Soldan, should get aQ he would ha\-e therebj The other 
sort of stone u the hehotrope, as we bpidanes call it, a stone 
of tery great virtue, inasmuch as whoso carries it on tus person 
IS seen, so long as be keep it, by ncser another soul, where he 
13 not ” “These be virtues great indeed,” quoth (blandnno, 
“but where is this second stone to be found?" IVhereto 
Maso made answer that there were usually some to be found 
m the Mugnone “And what are its sire and colour?” quoth 
Calandrmo ‘ The sue vanes,” replied Maso, “for some are 
bigger and some smaller than others, but all are of the same 
colour, being nearly black. ' All these matters duly marked and 
fixed in his memorj , Calandnno made as if he had other things 
to attend to, and took his fence of &{aso with the intention of 
gomg in quest of the stone, but not until he had let his especial 
fnends, Bruno and Buffalcnacoo, know of his project So, that 
BO time might be lost, but, postponing ecerything else, they 
might begin the quest at once, he set about looking for them, 
and spent the whole morning in the search At length, when 
'twas alreadv past coon, be called to mmd that they would be 
at work in the Faentine women's concent, and though ’twas 
excessively hot he let nothing stand m his way, but at a pace 
that was more like a run than a walk, hied him thither, and so 
soon as he had made them ware of his presence, thus he spoke 
"Comrades so you are but minded to hearken to me, ’tis m our 
power to become the nchesi men in Flortnco, lor I an inlormed 
by one that may be trusted that there is a land of stone in the 
Mugrene which renders wboso cames it invisible to every other 
soul in the world tVhereforc, methinks, we were wise to let 
none have the start of us, but go search for this stone without 
jay delay We shall find it without a doubt, for 1 know wl^it 
'tis Lke and when we Lave found it, we have but to put it m 
the purse and get us to the monej-changers, whose counters, 
as you know, are alwajrs laden with groats and flonns, and hdp 
ourselves to as nuny as we have a mmd to No one will see 
us and so, hey prestol we shall be nch folk la the twmkhng of 
an eye, and have no more need to go besmearing Ae walls all 
day long like so many snails * Wliereat Bruno and Bufial- 
macco began only to laugh, and exclumg mg glances, nude as 
u they maneUai cxceedm^y, and expressed approval of 
Calandnno s project Then Bufisdmacco asked, what might 
be the name of the stone Calandnno, like the numskull that 
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ho was, had already foigoUcn tile tiflinc: so he made answer: 
“ Wiy need ne concern ouncives ivilh tiie mime, since we know 
thc stone’s virtue? methinks \w were best to go look for it, 
and waste no more time.” "Well, well,” said Bruno, “but 
what arc the sbe and shape of the stone?” “They are of all 
sizes and shapes,” said Oi1andrino,“but they are all pretty nearly 
black; wherefore, niclhinks, we wen: best to collect all the black 
stones that we see until we hit upon it: and so, let us be off, 
and lose no more time.” "Kay, but,” said Bnmo, " wait a bit.” 
And turning to BuRalmacco: “Mctliinks," quoth he, “that 
Calandrino says well: but I doubt this is not the time for such 
work, seeing tliat the sun b high, and his mys so flood the 
}iIugiione as to drj- all the stones; insomuch that stones will now 
show as white that in the rooming, before the sun had dried 
them, would show as black: besides which, to-day being a 
working-day, there will be for one cause or another folk not a 
few about the Hugnonc, who, seeing us, might guess what we 
were come (or, and peradventure do the like themselves; 
whereby it might well be that they found the stone, and we 
might miss the trot fay trying after Uic amble. UTicroforc, so 
you agree, methinks we were best to go about it in the morning, 
when we shall be better able to distinguish the black stones 
from the white, and on a holiday, when there will be none 
to sea us." 

Bufialmacco’s advice being approved by Bruno, Calandrino 
chimed in; and so 'taras arranged that they should all three 
go in quest of the stone on the following Sunday. So Calan- 
drino, having licsought his comp.mions above all things to 
let never a soul in the world hear aught of the matter, for 
that it had been imparted to him in strict confidence, and 
having told them wliat he bad heard touching the land of 
Bengodi, the truth of which he finned with oaths, took leave 
of them; and they concerted their plan, while Calandrino 
impatiently expected the Sunday motning. UTicrcon, about 
dawn, he arose, and called them; and forth they issued by the 
Porta a San Gallo, and hied them to tiic Jfugnonc, and following 
its course, began their quest of the stone, Calandrino, as was 
natural, leading the way, and jumping lightly from rock to 
rock, and wherever he espied a black stone, stooping down, 
picking it up and putting it in the fold of his tunic, while his 
comrades followed, picking up a stone here and a stone there. 
Thus it was that Calandrino had not gone far, before, finding 
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that there was no more room m his tunic, he lifted the starts 
of his gown, which was not cat after the fashion of HamauU, 
and gathenng them under his leathern girdle and makmg 
them fast on every side, thus funushed himself wnth a fresh and 
capaaous lap, which, however, talong no long tune to fill, he 
made another lap out of his do^, which in like manner he soon 
filled with stones VTiercfore, Bruno and Buffalmacco seeing 
that Calandnno was well laden, and that ’twas nigh upon 
breakfast time, and the moment for action come ‘ Where is 
Calandnno? quoth Bruno to Buflalinacco Whereto Bufial 
macco who had Calandnno full in view, having first turned 
about and looked here, there, and everywhere, made answer 
That wot not I but not so long ago he was just m front of 
us” ' Not so long ago, forsooth,' returned Bnino, *”tis my 
firm belief that at this very moment he is at breakfast at home, 
havuig left to us this wiid*goosc chase of black stones m the 
Mugnone Mart} quoth Bufbhnacco, * he did but serve 
us nght so to tnck us and leave, seeing that we were so silly 
os to believe him Vh) who could have thought that any 
but we would have been so foolish as to believe that a stone 
of such rare virtue was to be found in the Mugnone? ' Calan 
dnno heanng their colloquy, forthwith imagined Uat he bad 
the stone m his liand, and by its virtue though present, was 
invisible to them and ovet] 0 )ed by such good fortune, would 
not say a word to undeceive them but determmed to hie him 
home and accordingly faced about, and put himself in motion 
\\'hereupon Ay' quoth Buffalmacco to Bruno, ‘ what are 
we about that we go not back too?” * Go we then,” said 
Bruno but by God I swear that Calandnno shall never 
pla> me another such trick, and as to this, were I nigh him, 
as I have been all the morning I would teach him to remember 
It for a month or so such a renimder would I give him m the 
heel with this stone And even as he spoke he threw back his 
arm and launched the stone a^inst Calandnno’s heel Galled 
bj the blow Cafandnao gave s great hop and a slight gasp, 
but said nothmg, and halted not Then, picking out one of 
the stones that he had coDected “Bruno,’ quoth Buffalmacco, 
see what a goodly stone I have here, would it nught but 
catch Calandrmo m the back , and forthwith be discha^ed 
It with mam force upon the said back And m short, suitmg 
action to word, now m this way, now in that, they stoned bim 
all the way up the llugnone as far as the Porta a San Gallo 
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There they threw awtiy the stones they had picked up, and 
tarried a while with the customs oOicers, who, being primed 
by them, had let Calandrino pass unchallenged, while their 
laughter knew no bounds. 

So Calandrino, halting nowhere, betook him to his house, 
which was hard by the comer of the Macina. And so well did 
Fortune prosper the trick, that all the way by the stream and 
across the city there was never a soul that said a word to 
Calandrino, and indeed he encountered but few, for most folk 
were at breakfast. But no sooner was Calandrino tlius gotten 
home with his stones, than it so happened that his good lady, 
Henna Tessa, showed her fair face at tlie stair’s head, and 
catching sight of him, and being somewhat annoyed by his 
long delay, chid him, saying: “uTiat the Devil brings thee 
here so late? Must breakfast wait thee until all other folk 
have had it?" Calandrino caught tfic words, and angered 
and mortified to find that he was not ins'isiblc, broke out with: 
"Alasl curst woman! so ‘twas thou! Thou hast undone me: 
but, God’s faith, I will pay thee out.” \\’hcrcupon he was 
upstairs in a trice, and ha%ing discliargcd his gre-at load of 
stones in a parlour, rushed with fell intent upon his wife, and 
laid hold of her by the hair, and threw her down at his feet, 
and beat and kicked her in every part of her person witlr all the 
force he bad in his arms and legs, insomuch tlrat he left never 
a hair of her head or bone of her body unscathed, and ’twas 
all in ^-ain tlut she laid her palms together and crossed her 
fingers and cried for mercy. 

Now BuSahnacco and Bruno, after making merry a while 
with the warders of the gate, had set oG again at a leisurely 
pace, keepbg some distance behind Calandrino. .Arrived at 
his door, they heard the noise of the sound thrashing that lie 
was giving his n'ife; and imking as if they were but that very 
instant come upon the scene, they called him. Calandrino, 
flushed, all of a sweat, and out of breath, showed himself at 
the window and bade them come up. They, putting on a sorae- 
what angry air, did so; and espied Calandrino sitting in the 
parlour, amid the stones which lay all about, untrussed, and 
puffing with the air of a man spent with exertion, while his 
lady lay in one of the comers, weeping bitterly, her hair _ali 
dishevelled, her clothes tom to sl^ds, and her face liyid, 
bruised, nnd battered. So after surveying the room a while; 
“What means this, Calandrino?” quoth they. “Art thou 
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nund<d to build thee a wall, that we see so many stones about?” 
And then, as they received no answer, they contmued* “And 
how’s this? How comes Monna Tessa in this plight? 'Twonld 
seem thou hast given her a beatmgi ^Tiat unheard-of domgs 
are these?” What with the weight of the stones that he 
had earned, and the fury with which he had beaten his wife, 
and the mortification that he felt at the miscarriage of his 
enterprise, Calandnno was loo spent to utter a word by way 
of reply ttTierefore in a menacing tone Bufialmacco began, 
again "However out of sorts thou mayst have been, Calan- 
dnno, thou shonldst not have played us so scurvy a tnck as 
thou hast To take os with thee to the Mugnone in quest of 
Stone of rare virtue, and then, without so much as sayicg 
either God-speed or Devil-speed, to be off, and lease ns there 
like a couple o! gowlal We take it not a little imVtadly and 
rest assured that thou shall never so fool ns agam " Whereto 
with an eSoTt Calandnno rtplirf "Comrades, be not wroth 
with me 'tis not as you think I, luckless wight' found the 
stone listen, and you will no longer doubt that I say sooth. 
Vlien began saying one to the other HMiere is Calan- 
dnno?' I was witfun ten paces of you, and markmg that you 
came by without seeing me, I went before, and so, keeping ew 
a little ahead of you, I came hither” And then he told them 
the whole story of what they had said and done from beginning 
to end, and showed them his bade and heel, how they been 
mauled by the stoues, after whidi "And I tell you,” he went 
on, “that, laden though I was with all these stones, that you 
see here, never a word was said to roe by the warders of the 
gate as I passed in, though you know how vexatious and 
gnevous these warders are wont to make themselves m their 
determination to see everything and, moreover, I met by the 
wav several of my gossips and friends that are ever wont to greet 
me, and ask me to di^, and never a word said any of them 
to me, no, nor half a word either, but they passed me by as 
men that saw me not But at last, being come home, I was 
met and seen by this devil of a woman, curses upon her, for- 
asmuch as all things, as yon know, lose their virtue in the 
presence of a woman, wberely I from bemg the most lucky 
am become the most luckless man m Florence and therefore 
I thrashed her as long as I could star a hand, nor know I where- 
fore I forbear to sluice her v etns for her, cursed be the hour that 
first I saw her, cursed be the hoar that I brought het into the 
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Giqtaxvi BoccAcao 

Two foang race ftsic coqbmI of Solomon tbe one, bow he is to 
mAke himsell belored. tbe other how be u to r^nce an nnralf 
wife to order Tbe king tads the ose to lore and the Other to 
go to the Bridge of Geese 

Now when the ladies had lausbed their fill over the misfortones 
of Biondello thus gafly the queen began Observe wc, lovesome 
ladies, the order of things with fl sound mmd, and we shall readily 
perceive that we women arc one and all subjected by Nature 
and custom and law unto man, by him to be ruled and governed 
at his discretion, wherefore she, that would lain enjoy quietude 
and solace and comfort with tbe man to whom ^e belosp, 
ought not only to be chaste but lowly, patient, and obedient 
the which u the discreet wife’s chief and most preaous posses* 
Sion And if the bws, which in all matters ha\‘e regard unto 
the common weal, and use and wpat or custom (cw it what 
jou vrill), a power very great and to be had in awe, should not 
sufiice to school us thereto, yet abundantly dear is the witness 
of Nature, which has fashioned our frames delicate and sensitive, 
and our <pints timorous and fearfii], and has decreed that our 
bodQj strength shall be slight, our voices tunable, and our 
moiements graceful, which quabties do all avouch that we 
haie need of others’ governance And whoso has need of 
succour and governance ought in all reason to be obedient and 
submissive and reverent towards his governor And whom 
have we to govern and succour ns save men? Tis then our 
bounden duty to giv e men all honour and submit ourselv es unto 
them from which rule ifany devTate.Ideembermostdescmns 
not only of grave censure but of severe chastisement )^^uch 
reflections, albeit they are not new to me, I am now led to mal e 
by what but a little while ago Pampinea told ns touching the 
perverse wife of Talano, on whom God bestowed that chastise- 
ment which the husband had omitted, and accordmgly it 
jumps with my judgment that all suci women as devnate from 
x6 
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the graciousness, kindliness, and compliancy, which Nature 
and custom and law prescribe, merit, as I said, stem and severe 
chastisement. Wherefore, as a salutary medicine for the healing 
of those of us who may be afflicted with this disease, I am minded 
to relate to you that which was once delivered by Solomon by 
way of counsel in such a case. Which let none that stands not 
in need of such physic deem to be meant for her, albeit a proverb 
is current among men; to wit: 

Good steed, bad steed, alike need the rowel's prick. 

Good wife, bad wife, adike demand the stick. 

TOiich whoso should construe as a merry conceit would find you 
all ready enough to acknowledge its truth. But oven in its 
moral significance I say that it ought to command assent. 
For women are all by nature apt to be swayed and to fall; and 
therefore, for the correction of the wrong-doing of such as 
transgress the bounds assigned to them, there is need of the 
stick punitive; and also for the maintenance of virtue in others, 
that they transgress not these appointed bounds, there is need ' 
of the stick auxiliary and deterrent. However, to cut short, 
this preachment, and to come to that which I purpose to tell 
you, I say: 

That the bruit of the incomparable renown of the prodigious 
wisdom of Solomon, as also of the exceedbg great liberality 
with which he accorded proof thereof to all that craved su^ 
assurance, being gone forth over well-nigb all the earth, many 
from divers parts were wont to resort to him for counsel in 
matters of most pressing and arduous importance; among whom 
w.os a young man, Jlelisso by name, a very wealthy nobleman, 
who was, as bad been his fathers before him, of Lazistan, and 
there dwelt. And as Melisso fared toward Jerusalem, on his 
departure from Antioch be fell in with another young man, 
Giosefo by name, who was going ttie same way, and with 
whom, after the manner of traveHere, he entered into converse. 
Melisso, having learned from Giosefo, who and whence he was, 
asked him whither he went, and on what errand: whereupon 
Giosefo made an answer that he was going to seek counsel 
of Solomon, how he should deal with his wife, who had not her 
match among women for unruliness and perversity, insomuch 
that neither entreaties nor blandishments nor aught else availed 
him to bring her to a better frame. And thereupon he in like 
manner asked Jleiissowhcncehe was, and whither he was bound, 
and on what errand: wheanto: “Of Lazistan, I,” replied Jlelisso, 
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‘ and like thyself in evil lor albeit I am wealthy and 

spend my substance fredy m hospitably entertaining and 
honourably entreating my feUow-atizens, yet for all that, 
passing strange though it be to think upon, I find never a soul 
to lose me, and therefore I am bound to the selfsame phee 
as thou to be advised how it may come to pass that I be 
belosed 

So the two men fared on together, and being amsed at 
Jerusalem, were, by the good offices of one of Sdomon’s batons, 
ushered mto his presence, and Mehsso having bnefly laid his 
case before the king was answered m one word ‘ Love” 
Which said, Melisso was forthwith dismissed and Giosefo 
discovered the reason of his coming To whom Solomon made 
no answer hut Get thee to the Bridge of Geese ” Where- 
upon Giosefo was likewise promptly ushered out of the king s 
presence and finding Mehsso awaitmg him, told him what 
manner of answer he had gotten. Whi^ utterances of the Ling 
the two men pondered, but finding therein nought that was 
helpful or relevant to their need, ^ey doubted the king had 
but mocked them and set forth upon their homeward youmey 

Now when they bad been some days on the road, they came 
to a nver which was spanned by a fine bridge, and a great 
caravan of sumpter mules and horses ^ing about to cross, 
they must needs tarry, until the caravan had passed by The 
more part of which had done so, when it chanced that a mule 
tumed sulky, as we know they will not sddom do, and stood 
stock stm wherefore a muleteer took a stick, and a beating 
the mule therewith albeit at first with no great vigour, to urge 
the mule forward The mule however, swerving, now to this, 
now to the other side of the bndge, and sometimes facing about, 
utterly refused to go forward Whereat the muleteer, wroth 
beyond measure, fell a belabouring him with the stick now on 
the head, now on the flanks, and anon on the croup, never so 
lustily but all to no purpose ^^’hlch caused Melbso and 
Giosefo oft times to say to * How now, coitifl? What 
IS this thou doest? Wooldst kiU the beast? ^^^ly not try 
if thou canst manage him km^y and gently? He would 
start sooner so than for this codgdlmg of thme ” To whom 

You know your horses,’ rrpbed the muleteer, “and I know 
my mule leave me to de^ with him ’ Which said, he resumed 
his cudgelling of the mule, and laid about him on this side 
and on that to such purpose that he started him , and so the 
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honours of the day rested with the muleteer. Now, as the 
two young men were leaving the brid|;c behind them, Giosefo 
asked a good young man that sate at its head what the bridge 
was called, and was answered: "Sir, 'tis called the Bridge 0! 
Geese.” ^Vl^ch Giosefo no sooner heard than he called to 
mind Solomon’s words, and turning toMclisso: “Now, comrade, 
I warrant tlicc I may yet find Solomon's counsel sound and 
good, for that I Icnew not how to beat my wife is abundantly 
dear to me; and tliis muleteer has shown me what I have to do.” 

Now some days afterwards they arrived at Antioch, where 
Giosefo prevailed upon Melisso to tarrj' with liim and rest a 
day or two; and meeting with but a sorry welcome on the part 
of his wife, he told her to take her orders as to supper from 
Melisso, who, seeing that such was Giosefo’s will, briefly gave 
her liis instructions; whidi the lady, as had been her wont, 
not only did not obey, but contravened in almost every par- 
ticular. MTiich Giosefo marking: "Wast thou not told,” quoth 
he angrily, "after what fashion thou wast to order the supper?" 
Whereto: “So!" replied the bdy haughtily: “what means this? 
If thou hast a mind to sup, why me not thy supper? No 
matter what I was told, 'tis thus I saw fit to order it. If it 
like thee, so be it: if not, ’tis thine affair.” Melisso heard the 
lady with surprise and inward disapprobation: Giosefo retorted: 
“Ay, wife, thou art still as thou wast used to be; but I nill 
make thee mend thy manners.” Then, turning to Melisso: 
"Friend,” quoth he, "thou wilt soon prove the worth of Solo- 
mon’s counsel: but, prithee, let it not irk thee to look on, and 
deem that what 1 shall do is but done in sport; and if thou 
shouldst be disposed to stand in my way, bear in mind how wc 
were answered by the muleteer, when we pitied his mule.” 
“I am in thy house,” replied Melisso, “and thy pleasure is to 
me law.” 

Thereupon Giosefo took a stout cudgel cut from an oak 
sapling, and hied him into the room whither the lady had with- 
drawn from the table in high dudgeon, seized her by the hair, 
threw her on to the floor at his feet, and fell a-beating her amain 
with the cudgel. The lady at first uttered a shriek or two, 
from which she passed to threats; but seeing that, for all tliat, 
Giosefo slackened not, by the time she was thoroughly well 
thrashed, she began to cry him mercy, imploring him not to 
kill her, and adding that hencefor^ his will should be to her 
for law. But still Giosefo gave not owr, but with ever fresh 
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fury dealt her mighty swinging Wows, now about tht ribs, 
now on the haunches, now o\er the shoulders, nor had he done 
wi^ the fair lady, un^, in short, he had left never a bone or 
other part of her person whole, and he was fairly spent Then, 
returning to Melisso '‘To-monow,” quoth he, “we shall see 
whether ‘Get thee to the Bridge of Geese’ will prove to hate 
been sound advice or no ” And $o, having rested a while, and 
then washed his hands, he supped with Ifelisso With great 
pain the poor lady got upon her feet and laid herself on her bed, 
and having there tScen suA rest M she might, rose betimes on 
the morrow, and craved to know of Giosefo what he was minded 
to Invc to hreaVlaat Giosefo, laughing with Melisso over the 
message, gave her his directions, and when in due time they 
came to breakfast, they found everything excdlently ordered 
according as it had been commanded for which cause the 
counsel, which they had at 6rst faded to understand, now 
received their highest commendation. 

Some few days later Melisso, having taken leave of Giosefo, 
went home, and told a wise nan the counsel he bad gotten from 
Solomon Whereupon “And no truer or sounder advice could 
he have given thee," quoth the sage "thou taiowest that ^ou 
lovest never a soul, ard that the honours thou payest and the 
sets ices thou waderest to others ate not prompted by love of 
them but by love of display Love, then, as Solomon bads thee, 
and thou shall be loved ” On such wise was the unruly 
chastised , and the young man, learning to love, w as beloved 



THE FALCON 

Giovakni Boccaccio 

Fcderigo degli Alberiglii loves and is not loved in return: he wastes 
his substance by lavishness until nought is left but a single 
falcon, which, his lady being come to see ium at his house, he 
gives her to cat; she. faiowing his case, changes her mind, ta!:es 
him to husband and makes luin rich. 

The queen, being ware tlrat besides herself only _ Dioneo 
fliy virtue of his privily) was left to speak, said with 
gladsome mien: Tis now for me to takc_ up_ my parable; 
which, dearest ladies, I will do wiUi a story like in seme degree 
to the foregoing, and that, not only that you may know how 
potent are your charms to sway the gentle heart, but that you 
may also learn how upon 6tting occasions to make bestowal^ of 
your guerdons of your own accord, instead of always waiting 
for the guidance of Fortune, whidi most times, not wisely, but 
without rule or measure, scatters her gifts. . . 

You ate then to know, that Coppo di Bo^hese Domcnichi, a 
man that in our day was, and perchance still is, had in respect 
and great reverence in our city, being not only by reason of 
his noble lineage, but, and yet more, for manners and merit 
most illustrious and worthy of etemaJ renown, was in his old 
age not seldom wont to amuse himself by discoursing of things 
past with his neighbours and other folk; wherein he had not 
his match for accuracy and compass of memory and concinnity 
of speech. Among other good stories, he would tell, how that 
there was of yore in Florence a gallant named Fedcrigo di Messer 
Filippo Alberighi, who for feats ol arms and courtesy had not 
his peer in Tuscany; who, as is the common lot of gentlemen, 
became enamoured of a lady named ilonna Giovanna, who in 
her day held rank among the fcurcst and most elegant ladies 
of Florence; to gain whose love he jousted, tilted, gave enter- 
tainments, scattered largess, and in short set no bounds to his 
expenditure. However the lady, no less virtuous than fair, 
cared not a jot for what he did for her sake, nor yet for him. 

bS-^ 31 
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Spending thus greatly beyond his means, and making nothing, 
Fedengo could hardl> fail to come to laiA, and iras at length 
reduced to such poverty that he had nothmg left but a little 
estate, on the rents of which he hsed sery stiaitly, and a single 
falcon, the best m the world The estate was at Campi, and 
thither, deeming it no longer possflile for him to lire in aty 
as he desired, he repaired, more m love than ever before, and 
there m complete seclusion, diverting himself inth hawking, 
he bore his poverty as patiently as be might 
how, Fedengo bemg thus reduced to extreme poverty, it so 
happened that one day ifonna Giovanna’s hushed, who was 
very nch, fell ill, and, seeing that he was neanng his erd, made 
his wfll, whereby he left bus estate to his son, who was now- 
growing up and m the event of his death without lawful heir 
named ilonna Giovunna, whom be dear!) loved, heir m his 
stead, and having made these dispositions he died 
Slonna Giovaiuia, bemg thus left a widow, did as our ladies are 
wont, and repaired in the summer to one of her estates in the 
countT) which lay very near to that of Fedengo And so it 
befell that the urchin began to nuke fnends with Fedengo, 
and to show a fondness (or hawks and dogs, and having seen 
Fedengo's falcon fly not a few times, took a singular fancy to 
him, and greatly longed to have bun for his own, but still did 
not dare to ask him of Fedengo, knowing that Fedengo pared 
turn so much So the matter stood when by chance the boy 
feU Sick, whereby the mother was sore distressed, for he was 
her only son, and she loved him as much as might be, insomuch 
that all day long she was beside him, and ceased not to comfort 
him, and again and again asked him if there were aught that 
he wished for, implom^ him to say the vrord, and, if it might 
by any means be had she would assuredly do her utmost to 
procure it for him Thus repeatedly exhorted, the boy said 
Mother mine, do but get me Fedengo's falcon, and I doubt 
not I shall soon be well ” Whereupon the lady was sflent a 
while bethinking her what she shonid do She knew that 
Fedengo had long loved her, and had never hart so much as a 
single kind look from her wherefore she said to herself How 
can I send or go to beg of him th« falcon, which by what I hear 
IS the best that ever flew, and moreover is his sole comfort* 
And how could 1 be so unfeeling as to seek to deprive a gentle- 
laan of the one solace that is now left him? And so, albeit 
she very well knew that she migh t have the falcon for the 
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asldngj she perplexed, and knew not what to sa)', and gave 
her son no answer. At length, however, the love she bore the 
boy carried the day, and she made up her mind, for his con- 
tentment, come what m^ht, not to send, but to go herself 
and fetch him the falcon. So: “Be of good cheer, my son,” 
she said, “and doubt not thou wilt soon be well; for I promise 
thee that the very first tiling that I shall do to-morrow morning 
will be to go and fetch thee the falcon.” Whereat the child 
was so pleased that he began to mend tliat very day. 

On the morrow the lady, as if for pleasure, hied her with 
another lady to Federigo’s little house, and asked to see him. 
’Twas still, as for some days past, no weather for hawking, and 
Federigo was in his garden, busy about some small matters 
which needed to be set r^ht there. ^Vhen he heard that 
Monna Gioi’anna was at the door, asking to see him, he was not 
a little surprised and pleased, and hied him to her with all speed. 
As soon as she saw him, she came forward to meet him with 
womanly ^ce, and having received hb respectful salutation, 
said to him: "Good morrow, Federigo,” and continued: “I 
am come to requite thee for wliat thou b?4t lost by loving 
me more than thou shouldst: which compensation is ^s, that 
I and this lady that accompaoics me nill breakfast irith thee 
without ceremony this morning.” “Sladam,” Federigo replied 
with all humility, "I mind not ever to have lost aught by loving 
you, but rather to have been so much profited that, if I ever 
deserved well in aught, ’t\vas to yout merit that I owed it, and 
to the love that I bore you. And of a surety had I still as 
much to spend as I have spent in the past, I should not prise 
it so much as this viat you so frankly pay me, come as you are 
to one who can afford yai but a sorry sort of hospitality.” 
Which said, >rith some confusion, he bade her welcome to his 
house, and then led her into his garden, where, having none 
else to present to her by way of companion, he said: “Madam, 
as there is none other here, this good woman, wife of this 
husbandman, ivill bear yon company, while I go to have the 
table set.” Now, albeit his poverty was e.xtreme, yet he had 
not Icnown as yet how sore was the need to which his extrava- 
gance had reduced him; but this monung ’twas brought home 
to him, for that he could find non^t wherewith to do honour to 
the lady, for love of whom he had done the honours of his house 
to men without number: wherefore, distressed beyond measure, 
and inwardly cursing his evil fortune, he sped hither and thither 
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like one beside himself but never a com found he, nor yet aught 
to pledge Meanwhile U grew late, and sorely be longed that 
the lady might not lease his honse altogether uahonoured, and 
j-et to crare help of his own husbandman was more than his pnde 
could brook In these desperate straits his glance hap^aed 
to fall on his biase falcon on his perch in his little parlour 
\nd so as a last resource he took mm and findmg him plump, 
deemed that he would make a dish meet for such a lady \Vhere- 
fore without thinkmg twice about it, he wrung the birds 
neck and caused his maid forthwith pluck him and set him on 
a spit and roast him carefully, and having still some spotless 
table Imen he had the table laid therewith and with a cheerful 
countenance hied him back to his lady m the garden and told 
her that such breakfast as he could give her was ready So the 
lady and her companion rose and came to table and there, 
with Fedengo who waited on them most faithfully ate the 
brave falcon knowing not what they ate 
\Vhen they were risen, from table, and had dallied a whfle m 
gay converse with him the Ltd^ deemed it time to tell the reason 
of her visit wherefore graciously addressing Fedengo, thus 
began she Fedengo b) whsx thou rememlwrest of thy past 
life and my virtue which perchance thou bast deemed harsh 
ness and cruelty I doubt not tboo must tnarv el at my presump* 
tion when thou hearest the mam purpose of my visit, but if 
thou hadst sons or hadst had them so that thou nughtest know 
the full force of the lose that is borne them, 1 should make no 
doubt that thou wouldst hold me m part excused. Nor, having 
a son may I for that thou hast none, flaifn exemption from 
the laws to which all other mothers are subject, and being 
thus bound to own their sway, I must, though were I not 
and though tis neither meet nor nght, crave of thee that which 
I know thou dost of all things and with justice prize most 
highly seeing that this extremity of thy adverse fortune has 
left thee nought else wherewith to delight, divert and console 
thee which gift is no other than thy falcon, on which my boy 
has so set his heart that if I bring him it not, I fear lest he grow 
so much worse of the malady that he has that thereby it may 
come to pass that I lose him And so, not for the love which 
thou dost bear me, and witidi may nowise bind thee, but for 
that nobleness of temper, whereof in courtesy more conspicuously 
than in aught else thou hast given proof, I implore thee that 
thou be pleased to giv e me the bird that thereby I may say 
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that I have kept my son alive, and thus made him for aye 
thy debtor.” 

No sooner had Federigo apprehended what the lady wanted, 
than, for gjief that ’twas not in his power to serve her, because 
he had given her the falcon to eat, he fell a-weeping b her 
presence, before he could so much as utter a word. At first 
the lady supposed that ’twas only because he was loath to part 
with the brave falcon that he wept, and as good as made up her 
mind that he would refuse her: however, she awaited with 
patience Fcdcrigo’a answer, which was on this wise: “Madam, 
since it pleased God that I should set ray affections upon you 
there have been matters not a few, in which to my sorrow I 
have deemed Fortune adverse to me; but they have aU been 
trifles in comparison of the trick that she now plays me: the 
which I shall never forgive her, seeing that you are come here to 
my poor house, where, while 1 was rich, you deigned not to come, 
and ask a triflig favour of me, whi<* she has put it out of my 

S lower to grant: how ’tis so, I will briefly tell you. \Vlien I 
earned that you, of your grace, were minded to breakfast with 
me, having respect to your high dignity and desert, I deemed it 
due and seemly that in your honour I should regale you, to 
the best of my power, with fare of a more excellent quality than 
is commonly set before others; and, calling to mind the falcon 
which you now ask of me, and his excellence, I judged him meet 
food for you, and so you have had him roasted on the trencher 
this morning; and well indeed 1 thought I had bestowed him; 
but, as now I see that you would fain liavc had him in another 
guise, so mortified am I that I am not able to serve you, that 
I doubt I shall never know peace of mind more." In witness 
whereof he had the fe-athers and feet and beak of the bird 
brought in and laid before her. 

The first thing the lady did, when she had he.ird Federigo’s 
story, and seen the relics of the bird, was to chide him that he 
had Wiled so fine a falcon to furnish a woman with a breakfast; 
after which the magnanimity of her host, which poverty had 
been and was powerless to impair, elicited no small share of 
mward commendation. Then, frustrate of her hope of pos- 
sessing the falcon, and doubting of her son’s recovery, she 
took iier leave with the heaviest of hearts, and hied her back 
to the boy: who, whether for frettli^, tliat he might not liave 
the falcon, or by the unaided ene^ of his disorder, departed 
this life not many days alter, to the exceedbg great grief of 
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his mother For a whls, she would do nought Iwt weep and 
bitterly bewail herself, but being still j*oung, and left \tr7 
wealthy, she was often urged by her brothers to marry again, 
and though she would rather have not done so, )*et being 
importuned, and remembering Fedengo's hich desert, and the 
magnificent generosity with which he had finally lolled his 
falcon to do her honour, she said to her brothers “Gladly, with 
v-our consent, would I remam a widow, but if you will not be 
satisfied esccept I take a husband rest assured that none other 
will I ever take save Fedengo degh Albenghi” \Miereupoa 
her brothers dended her, saymg Foolish woman, what is 't 
thou ajest? How shouidst thou want Federigo, who has not 
a thing m the world?’ To whom she answered “My brothers, 
well wot I that tis as you say, but I had rather have a man 
without wealth than wealth without a man ’’ The brothers, 
perceiving that her mmd was made up, and knowing Fedenso 
for a good man and true, poor though he was, gave her to 
him with all her wealth .Ajid so Fedengo, bemg mated with 
such a wife, and one that be had so much loved, and being very 
wealthy to boot, lived happily, keeping more eicact accounts, 
to the end of his days 



GALGANO’S LOVE 

GlOVAHin ROKENTtNO 

Having agreed upon the manner in which they were to meet 
each other in the convent parlour, as wc have already stated, 
tlic two lovers were true to the appointed hour. With mutual 
pleasure and congratulations, they seated themselves at each 
other’s side, when Friar Auretto, in the following words, began: 
‘‘It is now my intention, my own Satumina, to treat you tvith 
a little love-tale, founded on some incidents which really 
occurred, not very long ngo, in Sienna. There resided there a 
noble youth of the name of Galgano, who besides his birth and 
riches, was extremely clever, valiant, and affable, qualities 
which won him the regard of all ranks of people in the place. 
But I am very sorry to add that, attracted by the beauty of 
a Siennese lady, no other, you must know, than the fair ihfinoccia, 
wedded to our noble cavalier, Kesscr Stricca (though I beg this 
may go no farther), our young friend unfortunately, and toe 
late, fell passionately in love with her. 

“So violently enamoured did he shortly become, that he 
purloined her glove, whidi he wore with her favourite colours 
wherever he went; at tilts and tourneys, at rich feasts and fes- 
tivals, all of which he was proud to hold in honour of his love: 
yet all these failed to render him agreeable to the lady, a circum- 
stance that caused our poor friend Galgano no little pain and 
perplexity. A prey to the excessive cruelty and indifference of 
one, dearer to him tlian his own life, who neither noticed nor 
listened to him, he still followed her like her shadow, contri'.'ing 
to be near her at every party, vriiether a bridal or a christening, 
a funeral or a play. Long and vainly, with love messages after 
love messages, and presents after presents, did he sue; but 
never would the noble lady deign to receive or listen to them for 
a moment, ever bearing herself more reserved and harshly, as 
he more earnestly pressed the ardour of his suit. 

“It was thus his late to remain subject to this very irksome 
and overwhelming passion, until wearied out, at length, he would 
87 
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break, into words of gnef and bitterness against his ‘bosom’s 
lord — 'Alasl dread master of my destiny,’ he would say, ‘0 
Lose' can jiiu behold me, thus wastmg my very soul away, 
ever loving, but never beloved againl See to it, dread lord, 
that you are not, m so doing, offei^ms against your own laws!’ 
And so, unhappily dwelling upon the lady’s cruelty, he seemed 
fast vergmg upon despair, then agun humbly resigning himself 
to the yoke he bore, he resolved to await some interval of grace, 
watching, however vainly, for some occasion of rendering hunseU 
more pleasing to the object be adored 

bow It happened that Messer Stncca and his consort went 
to pass some days at their country seat near Sienna, and it vras 
not long before the lovesick Galgano w’as observed to cross their 
route, to hang upon their skirts, and to pass along the 'ame way, 
always with a hawk upon his hand, as if violently set upon 
bird hunting Often, indeed he passed so close to the villa 
where the lady dwelt, that one day being seen by Messer Stncca, 
who recognized turn he was very familiarly entreated to afford 
them the pleasure of bis company, ‘and I hope,’ added Messer 
Stncca that you will stay the evening with us’ Thanking 
tus fnend very kindly for the mvitaUon, Galgano, strange to 
say at the same time be^ed to be held excusM, pleading 
another appointment which he beheved— be was sorry-^e 
was obliged to keep Then,’ ^d^ ^lesser Stncca, *at least 
step in, and take some httic refreshment’ to wluch the only 
reply returned was A thousand thanks, and farewell, Messer 
Stncca, for I am id haste The moment the latter had turned 
his back our poor lover began to upbraid hunself bitterly for 
not availing himself of the mvitation, exclaimuig ‘What a 
wretch am I not to accept such an offer as this • I should at 
least have seen her — her whom from my soul I cannot help 
lovuig beyond all else in the world ’ 

As he thus went, meditating upon the same subject, along 
his solitary way, it chanced that be sprung a large jay, on which 
he instantly gave his hawk the wmg, which pursuing its quarry 
mto Messer Stncca s gardens, and there striking true, the 
en^mg struggle took place Hearing the hawk’s cry, both he 
and his lady ran towards the garden balcony, m tune to see, 
and were surprised at the skill and boldness of the bud in 
seizing and bringing down its game Not m the least aware of 
truth the lady mquired of her husband, to whom the bird 
belonged? ‘Mark the hawk,’ rejdied M Stncca, ‘it does its 
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work well; it resembles its master, who is one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished young men in Sienna, and a verj' 
excellent young fellow, too; — ^j-es, it does well.’ 

“‘And who may that be?’ said his wife, with a careless air. 
‘VTio,’ returned he, 'but die noble Galgano? the same, love, 
who just now passed by. I washed he would have come in to 
sup with us; but he would not. He is certainly one of the 
finest and best-tempered men I ever saw.’ And so sa>-ing, he 
rose from the window, and th^ went to supper. Galgano, in 
the meanwhile, having given his hawk the cdl, quietly pursued 
his way; but the praises lavished upon him by her husband 
made an impression upon the lady’s mind, such as the whole of 
his previous solidtadons bad failed to produce. However 
strange, she dwelt upon them long and tenderly. It happened 
that about this very time, Messer Stricca was chosen ambassador 
from the Siennese to the people of Perugia, and setting out in 
all haste, he was compelled to take a sudden leave of his lady. 
I am sorry to have to observe that the moment the eav'alcade 
was gone by, recalling the idea of her noble lover, the lady 
likewise dispatched an embassy to our young friend, entreating 
him, after the example of her husband, to favour her u-ith his 
company in the evening. No longer venturing to refuse, he 
sent a grateful answer back, that he would very willingly attend. 
And having heard tidings of Messer Stricca’s departure for 
Perugia, he set out at a favourable hour in the evening, and 
speedily arrived at the bouse of the lady to whom he had been 
so long and so vainly attached. 

“Checking his steed in full career, he threw himself off, and 
the next moment found himself in her presence, falling at her 
feet, and saluting her with the most respectful and graceful 
carriage. She took him Jo}'ousIy by the hand, bidding him a 
tliousand tender welcomes, and setting before him the choicest 
fruits and refreshments of the season. Then inviting him to be 
sealed, he was seived with riie greatest variety and splendour; 
and more delidous than all, the bright lady herself presided 
there, no longer frowning and turning away, when he began to 
breathe the story of his love and sufferings into her ear. Delighted 
and surprised beyond his proudest hopes, Galgano was profuse 
in his expressions of gratitude and regard, though he could not 
quite conceal his wonder at this happy and unexpected change; 
entreating, at length, as a partictilar favour, tliat she would 
deign to acquaint him witii its bi^ed cause. ‘That will I do 
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soon/ replied the glowing beanty, ‘I t'fll tell you e%ery word, 
and therefore did I send for you', and she looked into his face 
mth a serene and pure, yet somewhat mournful countenance 
‘Indeed,’ returned her lover, ahttle perplexed, ‘words can ne\er 
teU half of what I felt, dear lady, when I heard you had this 
morning sent for me, after havmg desired and followed you for 
so long a tune in %am ‘ ‘Listen to me, and I will tell you, 
Gafgano, but ^t sit a bttJc nearer to me, for, alas f I love you 
A few days ago, you know, you passed near our house when 
hawking, and roy husband told me that he saw j*ou, and innted 
you m to supper, but you would not come. At that moment 
jour hawk sprang and pursued its piey, when seeing the noble 
bird make such a gallant fight, I inquired to whom it belonged, 
and my husband repLed “To whom should it belong, but to 
the most excellent young man in Sienna?” and that it did well 
to resemble you, as he had never met a more pleasing and 
acconmlished gentleman ’ ‘Did he?— did he say that?’ mter- 
nipted her lover ‘He did, ind^, and much more, praising 
jTju to me over and over, until hearing it, and Jaiovnng the 
tenderness you have long borne me, I could not resist the tempta* 
tion of sending for j ou hit^’ and, half blushes, half tean, she 
confessed that be was no longer indiSerent to her, and that 
such was the occasion of it *Cu the whole ol this be true?’ 
Mdaimed Galgano ‘Alas’ too true,’ she replied *I know not 
now It is, but I wish he had not praised you so ' After struggling 
with himself a few moments, the unhappy lover withdrew his 
hand from hers, saying ‘Now Cod forbod that I should do the 
least wrong to one who h«< so nobly expressed himself, and 
^0 has ever shown so much kindness and courtesy to me.’ 
Then suddenly rising, as with an effort, from his seat, he took a 
^ntle farewell of the lady, not without some tears shed on 
both sides, both loving, yet respecting each other Never 
afterwards did this noble youth allude to the affair m the 
slightest way, but always treated Messer Stncca with the 
utmost regarf and revTrence dorms his acquaintance with the 
family ” 



THE MEiER 

Franco Saccbetti 

Messer Beknabo, Lord of Milan, once beslowcsd a handsome 
reward upon a certain miller, for the somewhat singular reason 
of having received from the ^ttewd artificer some verj’ witty 
and caustic replies. Our said governor, who bore a most cruel 
and implacable dispoation towards all kind of oSenders, never- 
theless possessed the art of tempering his ferocity, so as to give 
it an air of real justice. 

The case he had here in hand was that of a wealthy abbot, 
who had been fined by the governor in four florins, for his 
negligence in the education of two mastiS whelps, entmsted to 
his spiritual direction, but which bad turned out somewhat too 
cruel and quarrelsome. The covetous Father upon this cried 
out for mercy, to winch the governor merely replied, that he 
must without fail pay the fine, unless be had the wit to give a 
satisfactory explanation of four points be should propose to 
him; which were these: “\Vhftt distance, Father, do you appre- 
hend it is from hence to heaven? What quantity of water is 
tliere in the sea? What do people do in the infernal regions? 
And fourthly, ^Vhat may be the value of my person?” The 
good Father hung his head on one side in a reflecting attitude 
for some time, but at length only uttered a deep sigh, perfectly 
at a loss what to do. To gain time, however, he begged he 
might be allowed to retuni home, to consider these important 
questions somewhat more maturely. His Excellency would 
only grant him a single day, and, moreover, made him enter 
into good security for his speed}' return. The priest, in a doleful 
mood, then measured his stq>s back agmn to his abbey, blowing 
like a broken-winded steed. On his arrival, the first person he 
met was the jolly miller, who observir^ his melancholy air, 
inquired into the nature of Hs dbtress and the exhausted state 
of his breathing. “I may well be out of breath,” he exclaimed, 
“when His Excellency has set me no less than four knotty points 
to solve, whicli neither the wisdom of Solomon, nor that of the 
St^yrite himself, would have been able to unriddle.” 
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"Very likely, ’ returned the miller, “but if you wll trust to 
me, I wll hrmg you through the scrape at once ' ‘ The Lord 

grant you could,” said the poor abbot, with a pious ejaculation 
Yes and the Lord and all the saints in heaven will, if y ou will 
only let them, that I think I may fairly say ” 

‘ If you ere really in earnest, and could be as good as your 
word, Mr Miller, j ou might afterwards count upon me m every 
thing dunng the whole of your bfe *' “That is saying a good 
deal too,” returned the miller, '‘but I will give it f^ credit for 
the sake of jour doth ” To be sure,’ said the reverend 
Father, ‘ hut how do you propose to get me off the horns of 
this dilemma? that is the question " "Howl ’ exclaimed the 
miller m a scornful tone ' UTiy, I shall shave my beard, and 
take your hood and cloak, and present myself to-morrow mommg 
in yTiur place Trust me, I will answer Hu Excellency's ques 
tions, whateter they fcay be, and he shall never find out the 
difference between «s, except it be from the difference in our 
wits ' The Lord bless thee for an impudent varlet,' cned 
the honest Father as I hope for salvation, I verily believe thou 
wilt bnng me through' Get thee ^ne, and rely upon thy 
impudence it wiU appear a thousand years until 1 hear the 
result Raving disguised hiioself in the good abbots suit, 
our knight of the white hat accordingly set out for the 
early the ensumg day and soon amving at Hu l^cdlency’s 
palace, knocked pretty loudly at the door, telling the porter 
he had brought me requisite answers lor his master, which he 
must deLver by word of mouth 
Hearing who he was. His ExccUmiy ordered the abbot to 
be brought straightway mto his piesence, wondenng how he 
had alreadj prepared himself for his task The false fnar, 
with reverence due, accosted His Excellency with a sidling 
air hanng admirably metamorphosed his physiognomy, and 
imitating the abbot’s voice to perfection Ulth very little 
ceremony he was required to repeat what he had learned m 
the way of explanation of the four points m dispute Expressing 
his readmess, he was first request^ to pomt out the exact 
distance between earth and heaves 

‘Having considered the matter very maturely,’ the 
miffer ‘ I find there aie just thir^ six miUions eight hundred 
fiftj four miles, seventy two yards, and twenty two feet.” 
\ou must have measured it very exactly,” exclaimed His 
Excellency, ‘but how will jon prove it is correct’” “How'” 
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retorted the bold miller: “As such matters are always proved; 
let Your Excellency refer it to arbitration, and if it should not 
be found upon a second measurement exactly what I have 
stated, hang me up by the neck upon the next tree. It seems 
you want to know next, how much water there is contained in 
the sea? Now this has cost me a good deal of trouble, for it 
would neither stand still while I measured it, nor stop from 
receiving its tributary streams. Yet I have nevertheless com- 
passed the difficulty, and find there are just twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-two milGons of vats, seven barrels, 
seven bottles, and two glasses of water in the sea.” “But how 
have you learned that, Mr. Abbot?” inquired the governor. 
“Why, if you do not like to believe me,” retorted the other, 
"order the proper vesseb to be prepared, and measure it again. 
If you do not find just as much as I have told you, quarter me 
alive without any mercy. The third question, I thinJc, you want 
resolved, is how people contrive to employ themselves in the 
world bdow? To this I answer, they do much as we do here; 
they cut and hack one another until they arc weary of such sport; 
they persecute and they hang one another.” “But what are 
your reasons for this opinion?” “Do you ask me for reasons?" 
returned the miller. “VlTiy, I spoke with the very man who 
returned from a tour there, the same from whom the divine 
Florentine received his account of the infernal government, and 
the whole of its civil and judicial polity; but the traveller, 
I believe, is now dead, and went back again. And if you are 
not satisfied with my word for the truth of it, I refer you to him, 
and would advise you to send and sec. 

“The fourth and last of your questions, concerns the worth 
of your own respected person; and I tell you it amounts to 
neither more nor less than two shillings and fivepmee.” 

Upon hearing this, Messer Bemabo rose in a furious passion, 
crying: “Villain, I will make you eat your words: how, you 
rogue abbot, am I worth no more than an old rusty pan?” 

The poor miller, beginning to quake in his shoes, entreated 
in a somewhat milder tone that His Excellency would but deign 
to hear his reasons, saying: “Yon are a^vare, my honoured lord, 
that our great Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, v,-as sold for only 
thirty pence, and surely you will not be offended at being rated 
one mark lower.” The moment he heard tin's answer, the 
governor was convinced he had no longer tiie honest abbot to 
deal with, and eyeing him more narrowly, he perceived him to 
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be of large* dimensions both n bod/ and mind, than his fnend 

the honest abbot could boast. 

\ou say scry true* he ccdaimed, ‘ but )t>u are not the 
abbot fnend at least I ha%e you there’ The poor miller, 
feannc upon thu, that it tos all over witJi hua, fell piteously 
upon h.s knees with uplifted hands, confessing it tras true, he 
was only the good Father’s gnnder of com. lie then p*ocetded 
to c-Tplam the occas.on of his appearance in th.s disguise, for 
the mere purpos* of amusing ah parties, but of giving oSence 
to rone 

Then b% all the saints in heaven,’ cned Sfesser Bemabo, 
I swear since he has mad* thee abbot, an abbot thou shall 
reman By this sword I confirm his decree and henceforth he 
chall sene thee abbot, as thine honest miller, and cheat thee 
of thy flour The proceeds of the monastery are thine, those of 
the mill shall be his , and this sentence he stnctly enforced. 



MARIOTTO 

Massuccto Sauernitano 

The follovring story was lately told by a Siennese gentleman 
to a party of lovely ladies, the rekter being a character of no 
inconsiderable authority in the state. There was a young man 
of good family and accomplished manners, whose name was 
Mariotto Magnanclli, resident in Sienna, who had become 
deeply attached to a beautiful maiden, daughter of a very 
respectable dtizen of the Saraceni family, belonging to the 
same place. After long and assiduous attentions, the youth 
had succeeded in gaining the young lady’s affections, inspiring 
her mth a passion scarcely less ardent than his o\vn. But 
their eyes alone were permitted to avow the strength of those 
feelings, which overwhelmed the hearts of both, seeking vainly 
and anxiously for some happy event whicli might unite them 
never more to part. As discreet as beautiful, the young crea- 
ture, disappointed in the consent of her friends, was prevailed 
on to yield her hand to him in secret, as the only means left of 
averting the broken-heartedness of separation^ and securing 
the enjoyment of their wishes. An Augustin mar united their 
hands, bound over to secrecy by the youth with no slight bribes. 
Their ensuing days were too delicious long to last. Fortune 
became envious of their hapjnnessj for Mariotto, in a quarrel 
svith another noble dtizen, which from words proceeded to 
blows, was unlucky enough to wound his adversary mortally, 
and, to save his own life, was compelled to secrete himself, 
and to fly. 

Tlie court of Sienna, after instituting the strictest search, 
condemned the offender to perpetual banishment. The alarm, 
the grief, the tears of these young and inexperienced beings, 
thus rudely awakened out of their dream of life’s sweetest joys, 
can be conceived only by those who, with similar feeliiigs, have 
bade each other an eternal farewell; but cannot be described. 
Long and bitter was their parting; entranced in sorrow they lay 
sobbing in each other’s arms; they struggled to part; but they 
35 
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caugbt each other's ej^, and again rushed back to embrace, 
when the lair bnde bowed herh^ upon her lot el's breast, and 
became lost even to her despair Their gnef having exhausted 
Itself, he flattered her with hopes of returning to his country 
and his love, that though he left Italy, he should find a home 
in Alexandru, w ith his uncle, a wealthy and reputable merchant, 
whence he assured her he would wnte to her, and adopt such 
measures that the} should not long remain divided, and thus, 
still shedding tears they tote them^t es away from each other 
Immediately before he left his native shore, Manotto took his 
brother aside, and acquainting him with the whole affair, 
earnestly recominended ^ forsaken bnde to his care, entreating 
to hear from him as often as possible, with the minutest accounts 
of esxrythmg that might befall her, after which he went on 
board and the 'hip set safl Being received by his unde with 
the most land and joyous welcome, the exile soon made him 
acquainted with the history of his unhappy adventures lastes 
mg with the utmost commiseration to die poor yenths story, 
the merchant instead of thinly r »p f i w >iing him for his past 
errors with equal gentleness and prudence endeat cured to 
console and flatter tun with hopes of future reconcahation with 
the fainilies be had offended, though he did not pretend to dis 
guise tus fears on the delicacy of ^ situatioo, and the necessity 
for the strtctest cautwa in tus proceedings He then entrusted 
to him some of tus mercantile affairs, entertaining him m his 
own house though not without much secret suffering on the 
part of the young man and many bitter tears shed by him when 
alone in spite of the letters he from time to time received from 
his desert^ bnde or from his brother, the only happiness he 
now possessed In the meanwhffe, however, the father of 
Giarmozza had been frequent!} soliated to bestow his daughter’s 
hand on vanous suitors for her love, and though numbers had 
been refused, such flattering proposals were at length made, 
that the poor girl bad no longer any colour of excuse In this 
wretched state of torture a^d suspense, death itself seemed to 
be far preferable to the hSe she endured, and findmg at last 
that there appeared no hoae of her dear husband s return, and 
that to diiTilge the real trttb would onl} be the nun of both, a 
thought struck her, and resolved, at every hazard both of 
life and reputation, howAcr dreadful, to rescue herself tom 
her impending fate Insp Md with a noble resoluDon she sig 
nified her obedience to her f.kier’s pleasure She then dispatch^ 
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a message for the monk, who had been the cause of all their 
sorrow in first uniting their hands, and sccretlj' revealing her 
intentions, she besought his as^tance in promoting her fixed 
resolve. He listened to her with surprise, and as is usual with 
his Order, evinced some degree of timidity and indedsion; nor 
was it until he had s^Ya^ou'cd a cordial to restore his flagging 
spirits, and beheld the glittering bait, that he could be persuaded 
to enter into her views. When he had heard the extremity to 
whidi she was reduced, the friar, as rime pressed, hastened in 
obedience to her orders to prepare a certain drug, the power of 
which, when mixed with water, was suffident to produce a 
sleep deep and inanimate as death, which would continue during 
three days, and this he immediately dispatched to the courageous 
and devoted wife. As soon as she had received it, she sat 
down and wrote to her husband a full account of her intentions, 
uith regard to the manner in which she thus fearfully proposed, 
with the aid of the friar, to rejoin him. Tlien joyfully seizing 
the cup, she drank off the whole, and, shortly feeling a deep 
stupor stealing over her, she fell Imlf unconsdously on her bed, 
as if she had oreathed her last. 

Hot maidens coming into her ctuunber, with wild crios 
announced some fearful event, when her fnlher, followed by 
some of his guests, burst into the room, and beheld his only and 
cherished cmid lifeless before his eyes. In vain were the 
physicians called in: after fruitless efforts to restore her, it was 
agreed by all, that she had fallen a victim to a sudden spasmodic 
affection of the stomach. She remained the whole of that day 
and the ensuing night in the same state, without showing the 
least sign of life. The next, to the infinite grief of her patents 
and friends, no less than of numbers of the Siennese people, slio 
was interred ivith the roost splendid rites and ceremonies in a 
grand vault in the church of St. Augustine. But about the 
hour of midnight, she was removed from this living tomb by 
the venerable friar and one of his companions, and laid, according 
to the concerted plan, in Jiis own chamber. The hour being 
come when the heavy drug was to lose its influence, she was 
with some difficulty restored by the trembling friar to life; and, 
awakening as from a dream, in three days she was enabled to 
set out on her meditated journey to meet one for whom she had 
perilled so much. In the disguise of a monk she reached the 
port of Pisa, whence a convoy of ships was about to sail, which 
touched at Alexandria; and here she embarked. But driven 
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bad. by contrary winds and other casualties, the vessels were 
compelied to seek port and to refit, being m this manner detained 
many months at sea Gargano, the brother of the youthful 
husband, had, in the meanwbOe, wnttea to him according to 
his promise a particular aconint of everything relatmg to his 
beloved wife and from this source bad the unfortunate Manotto 
received the overwhelming tidings of her sudden death. The 
minutest madents were mentioned of the time and manner of 
her interment, and how her i^ed father, m a short time, had 
foEowed her to the tomb Unhappily, these letters were 
received before those sent by his dear Giannozza, unfoldu^ her 
secret intentions, arrived as if fortune had now utterly aban- 
doned those on abom she for a moment srnOed, these happv 
odmgs fell a prey to corsairs while th* contrary ones reached 
their destination overwhelming the young lover with un 
equalled sorrow and despair In vain did hts usde offer 
every consolation m vain did he himself attempt to struggle 
with his gnef, and he at length resolved to visit the grave, and 
weep over the meraorj of his beloved, till despair, or the more 
fnendl) la^s which he bad offended, should terminate his 
fetched dap In iha way, and this war oidy, could he now 
flatter hunseU with rejommg her, whom alone he had loved on 
earth her who had saatSm all her noblest prospects for the 
sake of calling him her own 

Thus resolved, he onlj awaited the safluig of the Venetian 
gallep for the west, in which ii nlmo wn to his land relation, he 
had engaged his passage and weighing anchor, after a short 
TOj’age to Ivaples, be fearlessJv, or rather with the hope of 
drath ^vanc^ into the Tuscan temtoncs, and m the di^mse 
of a soon entered Sienna. Here, without acquaintmg 

of his fnends with his amval, he sought at a seasonable 
hour tte spot where rested as he bdieved, the remains of her 
he lovM and there weepng long and bitterly over her tomb, 
wil^"ly would be havx laid temseU by her side, to have slumbered 
j ^ death to whom in life, though his own, he was 
forbidden thus near to he This feeing being ever present to 
him he resolved at last to indulge it Oinceahng himself one 
evening m the church, where he had deposited implements for 
his pu^se, he usued forth at night to open for himself a way 
into the vaulL As he was on the point of entering, the watch 
man m ms morning rounds heanng some disturbance, approached 
he spot, and perceiving him thus employed, gave the alarm, 
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which soon brought numbers oJ the priests, as well as_ laymen, 
half undressed, together. Opemng the gates, they discovered 
the wretched husband within the vault, nor was it long before 
he ivas recognized for Mariotto Magnanelli. Being secured, 
reports of his arrival quicMy spread abroad, which, reaching the 
senate, the public magistrate was immediately directed to 
tabe measures that the laws, applying to the culprit, should be 
put into force. He was accordin^y conducted as a prisoner 
before the Podesti, and the torture being ihrccted to be applied 
to enforce a true confession, the unfortunate youth gave an 
exact account of his unhapf^ adventures, which although they 
awakened, especially among the women, universal compassion 
and regret for his unequalled fidelity and attachment, many 
offering themselves to suffer in his place, were nevertheless not 
permitted to interfere with the course of justice. He was 
accordingly sentenced to death, and notwithstanding the 
intercession of his friends and relatives, was shortly after 
conducted to execution. 

In the meanwhile his unhappy bride, undergoing extreme 
toil and sufferings, at length succeeded in reaching .Alexandria, 
and immediately went to the house of her dear husband’s 
uncle; and having revealed to him her sad story, was received 
with the utmost tenderness and compassion. But what was 
the anguish of her {eelines, when instead of embracing the 
beloved object for whose smee she had supported herself through 
such trying scenes, she learned that, receiving false accounts of 
her deatli, her husband had secretly left the place, and nothing 
had since been heard of him. She had home toil and anguish, but 
every other grief had been light to this, this last of ills, which 
she could never have foreseen, and the shock of which it must 
be left to the feeling mind to imr^ne, since to express it is 
impossible. 

Restored once more to hersdf, she received the kindness 
lavished upon her \vith showers of tears, and consented, thus 
weeping abundantly, to bo accompanied back by the good 
merchant, without loss of time, to Sienna; clinging to one 
desperate hope of being reunited to her lover, either living or 
m the grave. Resuming, then, once more the pilgrim’s cowl 
and staff, this widowed and devoted bride again committed 
herself with the merchant to the dai^erous seas; and now, 
alas! favouring breezes bore her onwards towards the Tuscan 
shores. They landed at Piombino, and thence hastened to a 
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^•^l3 belonging to Ser Kiccblo, the merchant, not £ar from 
Sienna, The fint answer they receded to their hasty inquines 
was, t^t Uanotto had suffered the sentence of the law only 
thrrt days before theif amsal However much they had 
feared still they were far from being prepared to meet, such a 
confirmation of the calamity, and Aey were both too greatly 
afflicted any longer to console each other The deep and 
incessant sobs of the unhappy lady would have melted the 
sternest heart, but at length it became necessary to resolve 
upon some step, and after affording her every consolation m 
his power, the l^d hearted merchant, with the advice of his 
fnends, and the consent of the unhappy widow, removed her 
into a neighbouring monastery, where all the tenderness and 
attentions which her birth and station required were nchly 
supphed Bat never did she again look up amidst her sorrow 
there she continued to weep over her loss, and the misfortunes 
she had endured, and receiving the consolation and caresses of 
the abbess who had been informed of her sad story, m sflent 
mef she dally faded away, and often calling piteously upon her 
dear hosband $ name, she not long afterwards expired 



PORTANTINO’S PORK 

SA3ADIKO DEGU ARIENTI 

Ltsten^ 0 bright and beautiful ladies, and you, most noble 
count, and gentlemen all, to the following story, whicli I trust 
cannot fail to amuse youl 

Not very long ago there were four noble, though somewhat 
humorous students, residing at our university of Sienna, whose 
names were Messer Antonio da Qerico, a canonist; Messer 
Giovanni da Santo Gemininno, a young jurist; Maestro Antonio 
di Paulo diVal d’Amo d’ Arezzo; and Maestro Michele di Cosimo 
Aretino delli Conti dl PalazzolOj who, when young, was sumamed 
Bacica, now a distin|uishcd civilian in the University of Bologna, 
full of years and vutue, beloved by the whole people for his 
Imd and charitable actions. But waiving these Inst considera- 
tions, I proceed to inform you, that while remaining in the house 
of the Master of the Academy of Arts, the youthful pupils 
became acquainted with a certain disdple of Galen, who though 
a mere quack, imagined he was possessed of more learning than 
Avicenna himself. His name was Niccolo da Massa, to which 
had been added that of Portanlino, from the peculiarity of his 
ambling gait; and as bis residence lay opposite to that of the 
governor, his singularities attracted the particular attention of 
the pupils. 

Now it happened that in the month of February, during the 
salting season, the doctor had purchased a fine pig, which he 
subsequently had killed, and hui^ up, as is usual, firevious to 
the operation of salting, for four or five days in liis kitchen. 
The merry scholars, aware of life stage of the proceedings, set 
their heads to contrive how they m^ht feast at the doctor’s 
charge. It so fell out, that a fellow-student named Messer 
Pietro di Leri Martini, had latdy left the academy, and after- 
wards died of a fever; and on this fact they resolved to ground 
the success of their eaploit. Introducing themselves secretly 
into the doctor’s premises, and watching their opportunity, 
they laid hands upon the poric, a fiict which struck the doctor 

41 
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w th equal horror and surprise when he beheld his kitchen the 
next mcrning emptied of its treasure After indulging in a 
lanety of imprecations and sospaons his doubts at lost fell 
upon his joung ne ghbours the sdiotais who had indeed alread} 
acqu red some little reputation for suniUr exploits Bel eving 
that he had now discovered the authors of the diabolical theft 
he waited on llesser Amad o da Citti di Gastello the presiding 
magistrate in S enna who having heard his evidence dispatched 
three several messengers commanding an immediate restoration 
of the pork to the right owner unless the young gentlemen 
w shed to be proceeded against enmmaU) The answer whKh 
the magistrate received was that the scholars were greatly 
surprised at such a message and were sorry that they had not 
so fine a p g in the r possession happening to know nothing 
about It But being stl! persecuted with the complaints of 
the doctor the magistrate resohed to investigate the affair 
thoroughly sending a warrant to search the scholars chamber? 
and to bnng them all before him should the pork be discovered 
m the r possess on Expecting such a vasit the students were 
not a I ttle puzzled how to proceed when Messer Antonio da 
Genco who by his singular logenu ty and facetiousness bad 
always shown himself equal to every emergency encouraged the 
Oagging sp nts of his companions saying Fear not my brave 
boys fear not the Podesti and lus rojTmidons we wul be a 
match for them yet IVe will extract a Ltile amusement out of 
them too if j ou mmd what I say Let us get up a s ck coach 
in the chamber oppos te the entrance hall and fill it with all 
kmds of the most s ckly preparations that can di-gust the human 
nose Ard when the officers come you must all stand at the 
entrance buned m profound pnef and when they ask you what 
IS the matter shake y our heads and point to the inner chamber 
saymg Poor fellow he is dying of the plague Now this sek 
gentleman shall be no other than the p g and trust me whoever 
ventures within sight of h m shall wash himself away again as 
peedily as possible For you know the whole city is disturbed 
about the death of our fellow student who d ed only the other 
day of the plague His companions irmned atelv set up a 
loud laugh in token of their approbation crynng Come let 
us go to work then w e cannot be hanged for it after all Then 
preparing a table spread with cushions they laid the p g upon 
It at full length with a nightcap over his head and stuii out 
his forefeet wth white sleeves so as to resemble the arms of a 
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human being; while his hind ones were decorated with a pair 
of slippers. Soon after completing their arrangements, appeared 
the officers of the police, who on requiring entrance, were readily 
admitted by the scholars, some of whom, on advancing farther, 
they found ovenvhclmed xrith sorrow, wringing their hands, 
and crying out most piteously; “Oh, my dear, dear brother”; 
at whiA the officers, apprehending some fatal accident, inquired 
into the cause of their complaint. Tlte shrewd Slaestro Michele 
on this stepped forward: “It is my broriier, my poor brother, 
who is here dying, wc are afraid.” “During! \Vliat is the 
matter with him?” “They say it is tlic plague; but I 'vill 
never desert him!” On this one of the officers opened the 
chamber door with some caution, and stumbling on the shocking 
object which presented itself, drew back in great alarm; for on 
the left hand was seen Messer Antonio, as the priest, administer- 
ing spiritual consolation, nith book and crucifix in hand, and 
wax lights burning, to the poor scholar, falling apparently a 
victim to the plague. At this overpowering sight, without 
saying a word, he mn out of the house, followed by his com- 
panions. Returning to the magistrate, he with difficulty made 
Kimself understood; expressing the utmost honor of the busi- 
ness on which he had been sent. “How,” cried tlie magistrate, 
“can it be true?” “True?” returned the officer; “I saw the 
poor wrutcli stretched out, dying of the plague, and lus brother 
and all his companions buried in the deepest grief.” “And did 
you go into the room? did you touch the body?" inquired the 
magistrate. “To be sure I did.” “Tben why do you come 
here? A\vay mth you, you tvrctches; wc shall have the whole 
city infected”: and the mr^strate drove them away, forbidding 
them, as they valued their lives, again to enter into his presence. 

The wily Messer Antonio, called the priest, in the meanwhile, 
observing the rout of these myrmidons of the law, hastily 
dressed himself amidst the triumph and applauses of his com- 
panions, and set out for the honse of the PodestA, in order to 
obviate any disagreeable consequences that might attend the 
tidings which had just gone for^. He arrived just in time to 
catch the magistrate as he was proceeding to the_ grand council, 
to acquaint the members with the fact whidi had just transpired, 
and propose means for the safe^ of the city. To him, then, 
Messer Antonio related the whole of the affair, on the part of 
the scholars, as it had occurred from the beginning. It was a 
great relief to the magistrate to hear that there was really no 
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pestilential disorder abroad, and he laughed outright at the 
humorous «ay in which ifesser Antonio related to him the 
inadents of the story Oh, you collegians ' he cned, >ou 
are true chfldren of perdition Hiere is nothing of which >ou 
are not capable, and woe to the unfortunate wretch that falls 
into j our hands As they were now approaching the Palazzo 
dclli Signon, the PodestA resolved, instead of alarming them with 
tidings of the plague, to amuse th«n with one of the best stones 
which be had for some tune heard Such was the pleasure 
which it afforded that they obliged its ingenious author to 
repeat the whole to them ogam, mingling their mirth with a 
httle seasonable advice and commanding him to maic imme- 
diate restitution of the doctors pig But to this with one 
voice the scholars all demurred, beseeching their lordships that 
they would not please to insist on such hard conditions, inasmuch 
as It would be throwing a sort of discredit on real learning were 
they to refuse to penrut the scholars to punish so much absurd 
Mackery and ignorance, as were manifested by this disaple of 
Galen and they trusted that tbetr lordships would not interfere 
to interrupt the joke in the happiest stage but would permit 
them to eat the p g smee they bad caught it Grateful for the 
entertainment afforded then the coun^ could scarcely prevail 
upon themselves to treat the uigcnious author of the plot with 
die ngour of the law although they strongly advised restitution 
of the pig But the humorous Antonio conducted lus defence 
in so happy and eloquent a manner, that the pork was allowed 
to remain m the hands of the scholars and the court adjourned 
They immediately proceeded to regale themselves with the 
spoils they had won Frequently that night did they dnnk to 
the health of Doctor Portantino, who had presented them wrth 
a portion of the feast nor were the wines less relished after 
they had partaken of poasted pig 



THE STORY OF JULIET 

Luici DA Porto 

At tlie period when Bartolommeo della Scak, a gentle and 
accomplished prince, presided over the destinies of our native 
place, a fine and beautiful tract of country, I frequently remem- 
ber hearing my father say, that there flourished two noble, but 
rival families, whose exasperation against each other was carried 
to the utmost extreme. H« name of one of these was the 
Cappelletti, that of the other the Montccdii; and it is believed 
that the descendants of the latter faction arc now residing in 
Udino, in the persons of Messer Niccolo and Messer Giovanni, 
who settled there by some strange chance, under the title of 
Slonticoli of Verona. They would appear, however, to have 
retained little of their ancient splendour and reputation, beyond 
their courteous manners and demeanour. And although, on 
perusing several ancient chronicles, I have met witii the names 
of the families, who are mentioned as united in the same cause, 
I shall merely touch upon their history, as it was told me in the 
following words, without deviating from the original authority. 

Both families, we arc told, were equally powerful and wealthy, 
abounding in friends and relatives, and highly favoured in 
Verona, under the above-mentioned prince, ^\^lethe^ of a 
private or a public nature, the feud whidi arose between them 
was of a very ferocious .and fatal diaractcr, various partis.ms 
on both sides falling victims to its rage. Nor was it until 
weary of mutual wrongs, and awed by the repeated commands 
and entreaties of their prince, that they were induced to enter 
into such terms as to meet or to address each other peaceably 
without apprehension of further violence and bloodshed. But 
daily becoming more reconciled, it happened that a festival was 
to be given by Messer Antonio, the head of the house of the 
Cappelletti, a man of gay and joyous character, who made the 
most magnificent preparations to receive all the chief families 
in the city. At one of these assemblies there one evening 
appeared a youth of the Monteadii family, who followed thither 
45 
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some l^dy whom he was desirous, as lovers often are, of accom- 
panying m person (no less than in mind) upon such occasions 
of general festivity He had a noble and commanding person, 
mth elegant and accomplished manners, and he had no sooner 
anthdrawn his mask, screening himself in the character of a 
wood-njTiiph, than every eye was turned with admiration on 
his beauty, which appeared to surpass even that of the most 
beautiful ladies present Bot he more especially attracted the 
attention of an only daughter of llesser Antonio, whose charms 
both of mind and person were unrivalled throughout the whole 
atj Such ^as the impression she received at his appearance, 
that from the moment their eyes first met, she found that she 
was no longer mistress of her own feelings She saw him retire 
into a distant part of the assembly, seldom coming forward 
either m the dance, or m converse with others, beating himself 
like one who kept a jealous watch over some beloved object, 
whom he would fain have held aloof from the jo 3 rous scene 
Such s thought struck a chill to her heart, as she h&d beard 
he was a )outh of warm and animated manners About the 
approach of midmght, towards the conclusion of the ball, was 
struck up the dance of the tordi, or of the hat, whichever we 
choose to call it, usually proposed with us before the brtakmg-up 
of the feast While the company stand round in a aide, each 
dancer takes his bdy, and the lady him, changmg partnen as 
they please As it « ent round, the noble youth was led out by 
a lady, who chanced to place him near the* enamoured daughter 
of Cappelletti On the other side of her stood a youth named 
Slarcuccio Guerao, w hose hand, ever cold to the touch, happened 
to come in contact with the fair lady’s palm; and soon after 
Romeo Jlontecchi, being on her left hand, took it in his, as was 
customary On which the lady, anxious to hear his voice, said 
■‘We'eome to my side, Messer Romeo"; and he obsemng her 
eyes were fixed upon his, awaiting his reply, and delighted at 
the tone of her voice, returned "Howl am I mdeed then wel- 
come?" ^ "Yes and I ought to thank you,” she returned, 
smilirg, “since my left hand is wanned by your toudh, whilst 
that of Marcuccio freezes my right '* Assummg a little more 
confidence, Romeo agam repbed "If your hand, lady, feels the 
warmth of mine, mj heart no less has kmdled warm at you' 
eyes ” A short, bnght smile was the only answer to this, 
except that m a lower tone, as fearful of bemg seen or heard, 
she half whispered back "I vow, 0 Romeo, there is no lady 
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here, whom I think nearly so handsome as you seem to me.” 
Fascinated by her sweet address, Romeo, with still greater 
warmth, replied: “Whatever I may be, I only wish you, sweet 
lady, to hold me ever at your service.” When the festival 
broke up, and Romeo had retired to his chamber, dwelling on 
the harsh usage of his former love, from whose eyes he had 
drunk softness mixed with too much scorn, he resolved to give 
lus soul wholly, even to the fair foe of his father’s house. She, 
on tlie other hand, had thought of Uttle else since she left him, 
than of the supreme felidty she should enjoy in obtaining so 
noble a youth for her lord. Yet when she reverted to the 
deadly enmity which had so long reigned between the two 
houses, her fears overpowered the gentler feelings of her soul; 
and unable wholly to subdue them, she inveighed against her 
own folly in the ^ollo^vrng words: “Wretch that I am! what 
enchantment thus drags me to my ruin? Without hope or 
guide, oh, how shall I escape? for Romeo loves me not. Alas t 
He perhaps feels nothing but hatred against our house, and 
would perhaps only seek my shame. And were it possible he 
should think of taking me for his wedded wife, my father would 
never consent to bestow my hand.’' Then revolving other 
feelings in her mind, she flattered herself that their attachment 
might become the means of further reconciliation between the 
houses, even now wearied with their mutual feuds; and, “Ohl” 
she exclaimed, “what a blissful means of changing foes into 
relatives!” Fixed in this resolve, she again met Romeo tvith 
eyes of softness and regard. Mutually animated with equal 
ardour and admiration, the loved image was fixed so deeply in 
their imagination, that they could no longer refrain from seeing 
each other; and sometimes at the windows and sometimes in 
the church, they sought with avidity every occasion to express 
their mutual passion through their eyes, and neither of them 
seemed to enjoy rest out of the presence of the beloved object. 
But chiefly, Romeo, fired at the sight of her exquisite charms 
and manners, braved all risks for the pleasure of having her 
near him; and he would frequently pass the greatest part of 
the night around her bouse, bmeath her windows, or, scaling 
the walls, force his way to the balcony that commanded a view 
of her chamber, without the knowledge cither of herself or others; 
and there hg k'ould sit for hours, gazii^ and listening his soul 
away, enar^oured her looks and voice. He would aftenvards 
throw himjelf listlessly to sleep, careless of returning home, in 
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the woods or in the roads Hot one et cning, as Io« would ha\ e 
It, the moon shining out more bnghtl) thM usual, the adren- 
turous Romeo was discovered by his lady, as she opened the 
casement, on the balcony Imagining that it might be someone 
else, he retreated, when catduflg a glimpse of bis figure, she 
gently called to him “ WTierefore, 0 Romeo, come j ou hither? ” 
It IS the will of love therefore do I come," he replied “And 
if )ou should be found here, Romeo, knowjou it sm be sudden 
death?” “Too nell I do, dear lady, and I doubt not it will 
happen so some night, if you refuse me your aid But as I must 
at some time die, wherever I may be, I would rather yield my 
breath here as near you as I dare, with whom I would ever choose 
to Inc, did Hcaten and you consent” To which words the 
lady replied “Belie\-c me, Romeo, it is not I who would forbid 
thee to remam honourably at my side, it is thou, and the enmity 
thou and thme bear us, that stand between us twain ” “Yet 
can I truly aver,” replied the )-outh, "t^t the dearest hope 
I base long indulged, has been to make you mine, and if you 
had equal wishes, on you done it would rest to make me for 
erer ywrs no hand of moo, belies e me, love, should sunder us 
again " On saying thu, they agreed on further means to meet 
again, and com ene mu^ longer some future et emng, and they 
retired, full of each other, to rest 
The noble youth having frequently in this way held appoint- 
ments with her, one winter's csxning, whDe the snow fell thick 
and fast about him, he called to her from the usual spot “Ah, 
Juhet, Juliet! bow long will you see me thus languishing in 
vam? Do you feel nothing for me, who through these cold 
nights, exposed to the stormy weather, wait on the cold ground 
to behold you?" “Alas, ami I do mdeed pity you,” returned 
a sweet voice, ' but what would you that I should do? often 
have I besought you to go away ” “Ko, no," returned Romeo, 
‘ not away, and therefore, gentle lady, deign to give me refuge 
in your chamber, from these bitter winds *' Turning towards 
him with a somewhat scornful xoice, the lady reproaSied him 
‘ Romeo, I love you as mudi as it is possible for woman to love, 
therefore it is that you ask me this, your worth has led me 
farther than I ought to go But cruel as you are,|if jou dream 
that jou can enjoy my lose by long prevaihngj suit, in the 
manner you imagine, lay sudi thoughts aside, fp^you deceive 
j ourself, Jlontecchi And as I will no longer see you nightly 
perilling your hfe for me, 1 frankly tell you, Romeo^ that if you 
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please to take me as I am, I ^nll joytnlly become your wife, 
giving myself up wholly to your will, ready to follow you over 
the world wherever you may tlwk b«t.” “And this,” replied 
the gentle youth, "is all I have so long wished; now then let 
it bo done!” “So let it be, even os you will,” cried Juliet; 
“only permit the Friar Lorenzo da San Francesco, my confessor, 
first to knit our hands, if you wish me wholly and happily to 
become yours.” "Am I to suppose, then, that Friar Lorenzo, 
my love, is acquainted with the secret of your breast?” "Yes, 
Romeo,” returned Juliet, “and he will be ready to grant us 
what we request of Wm”: and here, luiving fixed upon the 
proper measures, they again took leave of each other 
TTie friar, who belonged to the minor Order of Osser^-anza, 
was a very learned man, well skilled no less m natural than in 
magical arts, and was extremely intimate with Romeo, in whom 
he had found it necessary to confide, on an occasion in which he 
might otherwise have forfeited his reputation, which he was 
very desirous of maintaining with the ^Tilgar. He had fixed 
upon Romeo in his emergency, as the most brave and prudent 

f entletnan he knew, to trust with the afiair he had in hand. 

0 him only he unbosomed his whole soul: and Romeo, having 
now recourse to him in bis turn, acquainted liim with his resolu- 
tion of maldng the lovely daughter of Messer ilntonio, as quickly 
as possible, his wedded wife, and that they had together fixed 
upon him as the secret instrument aud witness of their nuptials, 
and afterwards as the medium of their reconciliation with her 
father. 

The friar immediately signified lus consent, no less because 
he ventured not to oppose or disoblige the lover, than because 
he believed it might In attended with happy results; in which 
case he would be likely to derive great honour from the heads 
of both houses, as the means of their recondiiation. In the 
meanwhile, it being the season of Lent, the fair Juliet, under 
semblance of going to confession, sou^t the residence of Friar 
Francesco, and having entered into one of tlie confessionals 
made use of by the monks, sbe inquired for Lorenzo, who hearing 
her voice, led her along after Romeo into the convent. Then 
closing the doors of the confessional, he removed an iron grate 
which had hitherto separated her from her lover, saying: 
“I have been always glad to see you, my daughter; but you 
will now be far dearer to me than ever, if you wish to receive 
Messer Romeo, here, as your husband.” To which Juhet 
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answered, that there was nothn^ she so much wished, as that 
she might lawfully become hts wue, and that she had therefore 
hastened thither, in order that before Heaven and him, she 
might take those 'Ows which lose and honour required, and 
which the fnar must witness, as her trust ui him was great 
Then ui the presence of the pnest, who performed the cere- 
mony under the seal of confe^ion, Romeo espoused the lair 
young Juliet and having conclude how they were to meet 
each other again at night, etchangicg a single kiss, they took 
leave of the fnar, who remained in the confessional, awaiting 
the amval of penitents Having thus secretly obtained the 
object of their wishes, the joathful Romeo and his bnde for 
many days enjoyed the most unalloyed feliaty, hoping at the 
same tune for a favourable occasion to become recondled to 
her father, m acquauittng him with their marmge But fortune, 
as if envious of their supreme happiness, just at this time 
revived the old deadly feod between the houses ui such a way, 
that m a few days, neither of them wishing to yidd to the 
other the Montecchi and the CappelletU meeting together, 
from words proceeded to blows lustrous to avoid giving any 
mortal hurts to his sweet wife’s relatives, Romeo had the 
sorrow of beholding his own party cither wounded or driven 
from the streets, and incensed with passion against Tebaldo 
GippelUtti the most formidable of his adversaries, he struck 
him dead at his feet with a single blow, and put his companions 
to flight, terrified at the loss of their duef The homicide had 
been wiuiessed by too many to reroam long a secret, and the 
complaint being brought before the pnnee, the ^ppelleto 
threw the blame exclusively on Romeo, who was sentenced by 
the council to perpetual banishment from Verona It is easier 
for those who truly lov e, to unagme, than it is here to desenbe, 
the sensations of the young bnde on receiving these tidings 
She wept long and bitterly, refusing to heir any consolation, 
and her gnef was deepened by the reflection that she could 
share it with no one Romeo, on the other hand, regretted 
leaving his country on her account alone and, resolving to take 
a sorrowful farewell of the olqect of all his souls wishes he 
had again recourse to the assistance of the fnar, who dispatched 
a faithful follower of Romeos fothef to apprise his wife of the 
^me and place of meeting and thither she eagerly repaired 
Retiring together into the confessional, they there wept bitterly 
over their misfortune The young bride at length checking her 
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tears, exclaimed in an accent of despair: “I cannot bear to live ! 
\Vhat will my life be without you? Oh, let me fly with you; 
wherever you go I noli follow, b faithful and lo^Tng servant. 
I will cast these long tresses away, and by none shdl you be 
served so well, so truly, as by me.” "No, never let it be said," 
replied Romeo, "that j-ou accompanied me in other guise than 
in that of a clierished and honoured bride. Yet were it not 
that I feel assured that our affairs will soon improve, and that the 
.strife between our two famiUes will very shortly cease, indeed 
I could not bear, my love, to leave you. We shall not long be 
divided, and my thoughts, sweet Juliet, will be e\'er with you. 
And should we not be quickly restored to each other, it will 
then be time to fix how we are to meet again." So, after 
having wept and embraced each other again and again, they 
tore themselves asunder, his m'fe entreating that he would 
remain as near her as possible, and by no means go so far as 
Rome or Florence. 

After concealing himself for some rime in the monastery of 
Friar Lorenzo, Romeo set out more dead than alive for Jfantua, 
but not before he had agreed with the sen-ant of the lady, that 
he was to be informed, through the friar, of every particular 
that might occur during his absence; nnd he further instructed 
tlie servant, as he v^ued bis protection and rewards, to obey 
his wife in the minutest things which she might require of him. 
After her husband had departed, she gave herself up a prey to 
the deepest grief; a grief so incessant as to leave its traces on 
her beauty, and attract the attention of her mother. She 
tenderly loved her daughter, and aSectionately inquiring into 
the cause of her aliiicrion, she merely received vague excuses 
in reply. “But you are always in tears, my daughter,” she 
continued, “what is it that can affect you thus? tell me, for you 
are dear to me as my own life, and if it depend upon me, you s^il 
no longer weep.” Then imagining that her daughter might 
probably wish to bestow her hand in marriage, yet be afraid 
of avowing her wishes, she determined to speak to her husband 
on the subject; and thus, in the hc^ of promoting her health 
and happiness, she pursued the very means that led to her 
destruction. 

She informed Slcsser Antonio that she had observed, for m^y 
days past, that something was preying on their daughter’s mind, 
that she was no longer like the same creature, and that although 
she had used every means to obtain her confidence as to the 
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source of her affljction, it bad been all in She then u^ed 

her suspiaons that Juliet perhaps wished to marry, but that 
like a ducreet girl, as she certainly was, she was erse to declare 
her feelings So I think, Messer Antonio, we had better, 
without more delay, make choice for our daughter of a noble 
husband Juliet has alrcadj completed her eighteenth jTar 
on Saint Euphezma’s day, and when they has’e ad\'anced much 
be\ ond this pcnod the b«uty of women, so far from improving 
IS rather on the wane Besides, ’ contmued her mother, ' it 
u not well to keep girls too long at borne, though our Juliet has 
always been an excellent child I am aware you have already 
fixed upon her dower, and we have nothing to do but to select 
a proper object for her love ” ifesser Antonio agreed with his 
lady, and highly commended the virtues and the prudence of 
his daughter hot many days afterwards, they proposed and 
entered into a treaty of marriage between the Count of Lodrone 
and their daughter When it was cn the point of being con- 
cluded the lady, hoping to surprise her daughter with the 
agreeable tidings, bade her now rejoice, for that m i very few 
days she would be happQy settled tn marmge with a noble 
youth, and that she must no longer gneve, for it would take 
place with her father’s consent, and that of all her friends 
On beanng these words, Jubet birst mto a flood of tears 
while her mother endeavour^ to console her with the hope of 
being happily settled in life, witbm the course of eight days 
You Will then become the wife of Oiunt Lodrone, nay, do not 
weep for it is really true will you not be happy, Juliet, then’ ' 
'ho no my dear mother, I shall never be happy" ‘ Then 
what can be the matter with you? what do you want? Only 
tell me I will do anything you wish" "Then I would wish 
to die, mother, nothing else is left me now " Her mother then 
first became aware that she was the victim of some deep-seated 
passion, and saying little more, she left her In the evenmg 
she related to her husband what bad passed, at which he 
testified great displeasure, saying that it would be necessary 
to have the afiair examined mto, before yentanng to proceed 
further with the count And fearfol lest any blame might 
attach to his family, he soon after sent for Juliet, with the 
mtentioa of consulting her on the proposed marriage ‘ It is 
my wish, my dear JiJiet, to form an honourable cormection 
for you m marriage Mill yon be satisfied with it?” After 
remaining silent for some momoits, his daughter repihed * 
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dear father, 1 cannot be satisfied.” “Am I to suppose, then, 
that you%'dsh to take the veil, daughter?” '‘Indeed I know not 

what ” and with these words out gushed a flood of bitter 

tears. “But this I know,” returned her father, “you shall give 
your hand to Count Lodrone; and therefore trouble yourself no 
further.” “Never, never,” cried Joliet, still weeping bitterly. 
On this Jlcsscr Antonio threaten^ her with his hca^'icst dis- 
pleasure, did she again venture to dispute his will, commanding 
her immediately to reveal the cause of her unhappiness. And 
when he could obtain no other reply than sobs and tears, he 
quitted the aj^rtment in a violent passion, unable to penetrate 
into her motives, leaving her with her mother alone. The 
WTetched bride had already acquainted tire servant, entrusted 
with their secret, whose name was Pietro, with everything which 
had passed between herself and iicr parents, taking him to wit- 
ness that she would sooner die than become the wife of any lord 
but Romeo. And this the good Pietro had carefully conveyed 
through the friar to the cars of the banished man, who liad 
.written to her, encouraging her to persevere, and by no moans 
to betray the secret of their love; as he was then taking measures, 
tvithin less than ten days, to bwr her from her father’s house, 
^lesser Antonio, and his Lady Giovanna, being unable in the 
meanwhile, either by threats or kindness, to discover their 
daughter's objections to tltc marriage, or whether she was 
attached to another, determined to prosecute their design. 
“Weep no more, girl/' cried her mother, “for married you shall 
be, though you were to lake one of the Montecchi by the hand, 
which I am sure you will never be compelled to do.’' Fresh 
sobs and tears at these words burst from the poor girl, which 
only served to hasten the preparations for their daughter’s 
nuptials. Her despair was terrible when she heard the day 
named, and calling upon death to save her, she rushed out of 
her chamber, and repairing as fast as possible to the convent 
of the friar, in whom, next to Romeo, she trusted, and from 
whom she had received tidings of her husband, she revealed to 
him the cause of her anguish, often interrupted by her tears. 
She tiien conjured him, by the frioidship and obligations which 
he owed to Romeo, to assist her in this her utter need. “Alas! 
of what use can I be,” replied the friar, "-when your two houses 
are even now so violently opposed to each other?” “But I 
Icnow, Father, that you are a learned and c.vperienced man, and 
you can assist me in many' ways if you please. If you should 

C876 
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refuse me everything else, at least, however, grant me tlu 
Jly nuptials arc even now preparing m my father’s palace, he 
IS now gone out of the aty to give orders at the villa on the 
Mantuan road whither they are about to carry me, that I may 
there be compelled to receive the count, without a chance of 
opposition as he 13 to meet me on my arrival at the place Give' 
me therefore poison to free me at once, from the gnef and 
shame of exposing the wife of Romeo to such a scene G» e me 
poison or I will myself plunge a dagger mto my bosom 
The fnar on hearing these desperate intentions and aware 
how deeply he was implicated mtn Romeo who might become 
his « orst enemy w ere he not m some way to obviate the danger 
turning to Jul ct said You know my daughter, that I confess 
a great portion of Uie people here and am rc«pe^d bj all no 
testament no reconal aiion taking place without my meda 
tvon I am therefore cartful of pvmg t'se to any suspvaons 
which might affect me, and should especially wish to conceal 
my mteifmnce m an affair like the pitsent 1 would not 
meur such a scandal for all the treasure in the world Dut as 
I am attached both to yourseK and Romeo, 1 w31 exert mystll 
in your favour in such a way as I believe bo one ever before 
did You must first however take a vow that >eu will never 
betray to others the secret I now entrust jmu with * Speak 
speak boldly lather cned Juliet, and give me the poison for 
I will inform nobody I wU give yxiu no poison returned 
the frur young and beautiful as you arc it would be too deep 
a sm But if you possess courage to execute what I shall 
popose 1 trust 1 may be able to deliver j-ou safely into the 
hands of Romeo You are aware that the family vault of the 
Cappelktti les be)ond this church in the cemeterj of our 
convent Now I will give you a certain powder, which when 
you have taken it will throw you mto a deep slumber of eight 
and fort) 1 ours and dunng that tune you will be to all appear 
ance dead not even the most skilful physician being able to 
detect a spark of life remaimng In this state you will be m 
terred m the vault of the Cappelletti and at a fitting sei'on 
I will be in read ness to takr jou away, and bring you to my 
own ceil where you can stay until I m which will not be long 
p the chapter after which disguised in a niorJi s dress I wUl 
bear you myself to your husband But tell me are you not 
afraid of being near ll e corpse of Tebaldo, your cousm so 
recently mteired m the same place’ tVith serene and joyful 
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looks tlie young bride returned: “No, Father; for if by such 
means I can ever reach my Romeo, I would face not this alone, 
but the terrors of hell Itself,” “This is well; let it be done,” 
cried the friar; “but first write with your own hand an exact 
account of the whole affair to Romeo, lest by any mischance, 
supposing you dead, he may be impelled by his despair to do 
some desperate deed; for I am sure he is passionately attached 
to you. There arc always some of my brethren who have 
occasion to go to Jlantua, where your husband resides: let me 
ha%''e your letter to him, and I will send it by a faitliful 
messenger.” 

Having said this, the good monk, without the interference of 
wliose holy Order we find no matters of import.'ince transacted, 
leaving the lady in the confessional, returned to his cell; but 
soon came back, bringing a small vase, with the powder in it, 
saying: “Drink tliis, mixed with simple water, about midnight, 
and fear not. In two hours after, it will begin to take effect, 
and I doubt not but our design will be cro\rned with success. 
But haste, and forget not to write the letter as I l:avc directed 
you, to Romeo, for it is of great importance.” Securing the 
powder, the fair bride hastened joyfully home to her mother, 
saying; “Truly, dear mother. Friar Lorento is one of the best 
confessors in the world. He has so kindly advised me that I 
am quite recovered from my late unhappiness.” Overjoyed on 
perceiving her daughter’s dteerfulness, the Lady Giovanna 
replied: “And you shall return ids kindness, my dear girl, with 
interest; Iiis poor brethren shall never be in want of alms.” 
Juliet’s recovered spirits now banished every suspicion from 
the mind of lier parents, of her pre^dous attachment to another; 
and they believed that some unhappy incident Jiad given rise 
to the strange and melancholy disposition they had observed. 
They would now have been glad to withdraw their promise of 
bestowing her hand upon the count, but they had already pro- 
ceeded so far that they could not, without much difficulty, 
retreat. Her lover was desirous that some one of his friends 
should see her; and her mother. Lady Giovanna, being some- 
what delicate in her health, it was resolved that lier daughter, 
accompanied by two of her aunts, should be carried to the 
villa, at a short distance from the city, a step to which she 
made no opposition. She accordingly went; and imagining 
that her father would, immediately on her arrival, insist upon 
the marriage, she took care to secure the powder given to her 
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by the fnar At the approadi of midnight, calling one of her 
favourite maids, brought up with her from her childhood, she 
requested her to bring her a glass of water, observmg that she 
felt very thirst) , and as she drank it in the presence of the 
maid, and one of her aunts, she exclaimed that her father 
should never bestow her hand upon the count against her own 
consent These simple women, though they had observed her 
throw the powder into the water, whi^ she said was to refresh 
her, suspected nothing further, and went to rest ^Vhen the 
servant had retired with the bght, her joung mistress rose 
from her bed, dressed herself, and again lay down, composing 
her decent limbs as if she w ere never more to use, with her hands 
crossed upon her breast, awaiting the dreaded result In little 
more than two hours she la) to all appearance dead, and m 
this state she was discovered the next morning The maid and 
her aunt, unable to awake her feeling that she was already 
quite cold, and recollecting the ponder, the strange expressions 
she had used, and, above all, seeing her dressed, began to scrum 
aloud, supposing her to have pouoned hers^ On this, the 
cnes of her own maid who loved her, were temble "Tnie, 
too true, dear lady, )ou said that your father should never 
marry you against )'our will iOas! you asked me for the very 
water which was to occasion >our dutb Wretch that I am' 
And have )ou mdeed left me, and left me thus? \Vith m) 
own hands I gave you the fatal cup, which with yours, will 
have caused the duth of your father, your mother, and us all 
Ah, why did you not take me with you, who have alwa)^ so 
dearly loved you m life!" And saying this she threw herself 
by the side of her young mistress, embraemg her cold form 
Messer Antonio, hrarmg a violent uproar, hastened, trembling, 
to ascertam the cause, and the first object he beheld was li» 
daughter stretched out in her chamber a corpse Although he 
beheved her gone beyond recovery, when he heard what she 
had drunk, he immediately sent to Verona for a very experienced 
physician, who havmg carehilly observed and examined his 
daughter, declared that she had died of the effects of the poison 
six hours before 

The wretched father, on hearing his worst fears confirmed, 
was overwhelmed with gnef, and the same tidings reaching the 
distracted mother, suddenly depnved her of all consaousness 
UTien she was at length restored, she tore her hair, and calling 
upon her daughter's name, filled the air with her shneks “She 
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is gone! the only sweet solace of my aged days. Cruel, cruel, 
thou hast left me without even giving thy poor mother a last 
farewell! At Iwist I might have dnmk thy last words and 
sighs, and closed thine ^•es in peace. Let my women come 
about me, let them assist me, that I may die! if tliey have any 
pity left, they will kill me; far better so to die than of a lingering 
death of grief. 0 God, in thy infinite mercy take me away, for 
my life will be a burden to me now!” Her women then came 
round her, and bore her to the conch, still weeping, and refus- 
ing all the consolation they could offer to her. The body of 
Juliet was, in the meantime, carried to Verona, and consigned 
with extraordinary ceremonies, amidst tiie lamentations of a 
numerous train of friends and relatives, to the vault, in the 
cemetery of San Francesco, where the last rites to the dead 
were disdiarged. 

The friar hairing occasion to be absent from the city, had, 
according to his promise, confided Juliet’s letter to Romeo to 
the hands of one of his brethren going to Jfantua. On arriving 
he called several tiroes at the house, witlrout having the good 
fortune to meet with Romeo, and unwilling to trust such a 
letter to others, he retained it in his own hands, until Pietro, 
hearing of the death of Juliet, and not finding the friar in the 
dty, resblved to bear the unhappy tidings to hi.t master. He 
arrived in JIantua the following night, and meeting with Romeo, 
who had not yet received the letter from the priest, he related 
to him, with tears in his eyes, the death of his young bride, 
whose burial he had himself witnessed. The hue of death stole 
over the features of Romeo as he proceeded with the sad stor}'; 
and drawing his sword, he was about to stab himself on the 
spot, had he not been prevented by force. “It is well,” he 
cried, "but I shall not long survii-e the lady of my soul, whom 
I valued more than life. 0 Juliet, Juliet, it is thy husband who 
doomed thee to death ! 1 came not, as T promised, to bear thee 
from thy cruel father, whilst thou, to preserve thy sweet faith 
unbroken, hast died for me; and shall I, through fear of death, 
survive alone? No, this shall never be.” Then throwing a 
dark cloak which he wore, over Pietro’s shoulders, he cried: 
“Away, away, leave mel” Romeo closed the doors after him, 
and preferring every other evil to that of life, only considered 
the best manner of getting rid of it. At last he assumed the 
dress of a peasant, and taking out a species of poison, which he 
had always carried with Wm, to use in case of emergency, he 
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placed It under the sleeve o! his coat, and rmmediately set out 
on his return to Verona Journeying on with wild and meJan 
choly thoughts, he now defied his fite, hoping to fall by the 
hands oE justice, or to lay himself down in the vault by the 
side of her he los ed, and die 

In this resolution, on the evening of the following day after 
her interment, he arrived at Verona, without being discovered 
b> any one The s'lme night as soon as tlie aty became 
hushed, he resorted to the convent of the Frati JImon, where 
the tombs of the Cappelletti lay The church was situated in 
the Cittadella, where the monks at that time resided, although, 
for some reason the} have since left it for the suburb of San 
Zeno, now caUed Santo Bernardino, and the Cittadella was 
formerl) mdeed inhabited bv San Francesco himself Near 
the outer nails of this place, there were then placed a number of 
la^e monuments such as we see round many churches, and 
beneath one ol these was the ancient sepulchre cf all the Cap* 
pelletti, in which the beautiful bnde then lay Romeo approacn 
irg near not long after midtught and possess’ni great strength, 
removed the heavy covenng by force and nth some noodea 
stakes nhich he lud brought with him, be propped it up to 
prevent it from dosing again, until be wished it, and he then 
entered the tomb and repheed the covenng The lamp he 
earned cast a lund hght around while hu eyes wanderM in 
search of the loved object, which, butsting open the living tomb 
he quickly found He beheld the features of the beautiful 
JuUet now mingled vnih a heap ol lifeless dust and bones, on 
which a sudden tide of sorrow sprung into his eyes, and amidst 
bitter sobs he thus spoke ' O eyes, which while our loves to 
Heaven were dear shone sweetly upon mine I 0 sweeter 
mouth a thousand and a thousand tunes so fondly kissed by 
me alone, and nch in homed wordsl 0 bosom, in which my 
whole heart lay treasured up, alas, all closed and mute and cold 
I find ye now I My hapless wife, what hath love done for thee, 
but led thee hither? And why so soon two wretched lovers 
perish? I had not looked for this, when hope and passion first 
whispered of other tSimgs But I have lived to witness even 
this and he pressed his lips to her mouth and bosom minglmg 
his kisses with his tears Walls of the dead,’ he cned, ‘ why 
fall ye not around me, and crush me into dust^ Yet as death 
IS m the power of aJl, it is a despicadile thing to wish yet fear 
It too Then taking out the poison from under his vest, he 
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thus continued: “By what strange fatality am I brought to 
die in the sepulchre of my enemies, some of whom tliis hand 
hath skin ! But as it is pleasant to near those we love, now, 
my beloved, let me die!” Then sdzing the fatal vial, he poured 
its whole contents into his frame; and catching the fair body of 
Juliet in his arms in a wild embrace, “Still so sweet,” he cried, 
“dear limbs, mine, only minel And if yet thy pure spirit live, 
my Juliet, let it look from its seat of bliss to mtness and forgive 
my cniel death; as I could not delighted live with thee, it is not 
forbidden me with thee to die”: and winding his arras about her, 
he awaited his final doom. The hour was now arrived when, 
the vital powers of the slumbering lady revinng, and subduing 
the icy coldness of the poison, she would awake. Thus straitly 
folded in the last embraces of Romeo, she suddenly recovered 
her senses, and uttering a deep sigh, she cried: “Alas! where 
am I? in whose arms, whose kisses? Oh, unbind me, wretch 
that I ami Base friar, is it thus you keep your word to Romeo, 
thus lead me to his arms?” Great was her husband’s surprise 
to feel Juliet alive in his embrace. Rccallmg the idea of 
Pygmalion, “Bo you know me, sweet wife?" he cried. "It is 
your love, your Romeo; hiriier come to die wth you. I came 
alone and secretly from Mantua, to find your place of rest.” 
Finding herself within the sepulchre, and in the arms of Romeo, 
Juliet would not at first give credit to her senses; but springing 
out of his arms, gazed a moment eagerly on his face, and the 
next fell on his neck with a torrent of tears and kisses: “Oh, 
Romeo, Romeo, what madness brir^ you hitlier? Were not 
my letters which I sent you by the friar enough to tell you of 
my feigned death, and that I should shortly be restored to you?” 
The wretched youth, aware of the whole calamity, then gave a 
loose to his despair: “Beyond all other griefs that lovers ever 
bore, Romeo, thy lot has been I My life, my soul, I never had 
thy letters!” And he told her the piteous tale, which he had 
heard from the lips of her servant, and that concluding she was 
dead, he had hastened to keep her company, and had already 
drunk the deadly draught. At these last words, bis unhappy 
bride, uttering a wild scream, began to beat her breast and tear 
her hair, and then, in a state of distraction, she threw herself by 
the side of Romeo, already lying on the ground, and pouring 
over him a deluge of tears, imprinted her last kisses on his 
lips. All pale and trembling, she cried; “0 my Romeo! 'rill 
you die in my sight, and I too the occasion of your death? 
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JIust I live even a moment after jou? Ah, w'ould that I could 
give mj life for joursl I\oald that I alone might diel’ In a 
faint and dying tone her husband lef^ed "If mj love and truth 
were ever dear to you, mj Juliet, live, for m> sake hve,forit 
IS sv eet to know that you will then be often thinkmg of him 
who now dies for you, with his eyes still fixed on yours ’ “Die' 
yesl you die for the death which m me was only feigned' 
\Vhat, therefore, should I do for this your real, cruel death? 
I only gneve that I have no means of aecompanyrng you, and 
hate myself that I must linger on earth till I obtain them. 
But It shall not be long before the WTetch who caused your 
death shall follow you' and uttenng these words with pain, 
she swooned away upon his body On again reviving, she felt 
she was catching the last breath which now came thick and 
fast from the breast of her husband 
Fnar Lorenzo, m the meanwhile, aware of the supposed death 
and of the interment of Juliet, and knoinng that the termina 
tion of her slumber was oear, proceeded with a faithful com 
panion about an hour before sunnse, to the monument On 
approaching the place he heard her sobs and cnes, and saw the 
light of a bmp through an aperture lo the sepulchre Surprised 
at this he imagined that Juliet must have secreted the light in 
the monument and awaking and finding no one there, had thus 
begun to weep and bewail herself But on openmg the sepulchre 
with the help of his companion he beheld the weeping and 
distracted Juliet holding her dying husband in her anns, on 
which he immediately said “UTiat • did you thmk, my daughter, 
1 should leave you here to die? To which she only answered 
with another burst of sorrow “bo! awayl I only fear lest I 
should be made to live Away, and dose our sepulchre over our 
heads here let me die Or, in the name of pity, lend rre a 
dagger that I may strike it mto my bosom, and escape from my 
woes Ah, cfpel father' well bast thou fulfilled thy promise, 
well delivered Romeo his letters, and wed me, and borne me 
safely to him I See, he is lying dead in my arms” and she 
repeated the fatal Thunderstruck at these words, the 

fnar gazed upon the OTing Romeo, exclaiming with horror 
“My friend my Romeo fclas! what chance hath tom thee from 
us? Thy Juliet calls this, Romeo, look up and hope Thou 
art lymg m her beauteo^ bosom, and wilt not speak.” On 
hearing her loved name 1^ raised his languid eyes, heavy with 
death, and fixing them orS^«r for a short space, closed them 
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again. The next moment, tumnig himself round upon his face, 
in a last struggle, he expired. 

Thus wretchedly fell the noble youth, long lamented over by 
his fair bride, till on the approadi of day, the friar tenderly 
inquired what she would wish to do? “To be left and to die 
where I am,” was the reply. “Do not, daughter, say this, but 
come with me; for though I scarcely know in wliat way to pro- 
ceed, I can perhaps find means of obtaining a refuge for you 
in some monastery, where you may address your prayers to 
heaven for your own and for your husband's sake.” “I desire 
you to do nothing for me,” replied Juliet; “except this one 
thing, which I trust, for the sake of his memory,” pointing to 
the body of Romeo, "you wtQ do. Never breathe a syllable to 
any one living of our unhappy death, that our bodies may rest 
here together for ever in peace. And should our sad loves 
come to light, I pray you will beseech both our parents to permit 
our remmns to continue mingled together in uiis sepulchre, as 
in love and in death we were still one.” Then turning again 
towards the body of Romeo, whoso head she held sustained 
upon her lap, and whoso oyes she had just closed, bathing his 
cold features with her tears, she addressed him as if he had 
been in life: “What shall I now do, my dear lord, since you 
have deserted me? Wliat can I do but follow you? for nothing 
else is left me: death itself diall not keep me from you.” Having 
said this, and feeling the full weight of her irreparable loss in the 
death of her noble husband, resolute to die, she drew in her 
breatii, and retaining it for some time, sudde^y uttered a loud 
shriek, and fell dead by her lover’s side. The friar perceiving 
that she was indeed dead, ^va5 seized with such a degree of 
terror and surprise, that, unable to come to any resolution, he 
sat do^vn with his companion in tlie sepuldire, bewailing tlie 
destiny of the lovers. At this time sotne of the officers of the 
police, being in search of a notorious robber, arrived at the 
spot; and perceiving a light, and the sound of voices, they 
straightway ran to the place, and seizing upon the priests, 
inquired into their business. Friar Lorenzo, recognizing some 
of these men, was overpowered with shame and fear; but 
assuming a lofty voice, cxclsumed: “Back, sirs, I am not tbe 
man you take me for. What you arc in want of, you must 
search for elsewhere.” Thar conductor then came forward, 
saying; "We wish to be informed why the monument of the 
Cappelletti is thus violated by n^ht, when a young lady of the 
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fam3y has been so recently mteired here? And ■were I not 
acquainted tnth your exceUest dnracter, Fnar Lorenzo I 
•hojld say juu tad come hither to despoil the dead " The 
pnests having extuigmshed the lamp, then replied ‘Me shall 
not render an account of out bustress to yon, it is not )-ocr 
nfT'iir “That IS true replied the other, but I must report 
!t to the pnnee The fnar with a fe^g of despair, then cned 
out ‘Say nhat you please and dosing up the entrance into 
the tomb be went into the church with bis companion 
The morning was somewhat advanced, when the fnars dia 
engaged themselies from the officers, one of whom soon related 
to the CappeBetti the whole of this strange affair Th‘‘y, 
knowing that Fnar Lorenzo had been \ eiy mtimate with Romeo, 
bmucht him before the pnnee entitatmg, that if there were ro 
other means he might be compelled by torture to confess his 
reason for opening the sepolchreof the CappelletU The pnnee 
haiiag placM him under a stnet guard, prewded to ujtenm^te 
him wherefore he had visited the tomb of the Ceppelletti, as 
he was resolved to discover the truth “I ^ confess ever} 
thj'g very freelv e\dnoed the fnar “I was the confessor of 
the daughter of Messer Antonio, latel) deceased m so very 
s*nno5 a manner I loved her W bet worth, and being com 
peHed to be absent at the time cf her interment, I wea» to offer 
up certam prayers over her remains, which when nine tunes 
repeated b) my beads, have power to liberate her spint from 
the panes of puigatory \nd because few appreciate or 
understand such matters the wretches assert that I went there 
forthepinposeofdespoilmgtbebody But I trust I am better 
known. 'Hus poor gown and girdle arc enough for me, and 
I would not take a mite from aOtbe treasures of the earth, much 
less the 'hrouds of the departed They do me great wrong to 
'uspect me of this crime The pnnee would have been satisfied 
With this explanation had i not been for the interference of 
other monks who jealous of the fnar, and hearing that he had 
been found m the monument, exanuned lurther, and found the 
dead bodv of Romeo a fact whidi was inunedlatdy made known 
to the pnnee wh3e still speaking to the fnar This appeared 
incredible to cve^ o-^e present, and exated the utmost amaze- 
ment through the atv The foar, then, aware that it would 
be m vain ftlrther to »nceal his knowledge of the affair, fell at 
the feet of His Excellexcj, crying ‘ Pardon, Oh, pardon most 
noble pnnee’ I have Aud what is not truth, yet neither for 
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any evil purpose, nor tor love of gain have I said it, but to 
preserve my faith entire, -whidi I promised to two deceased and 
uniiappy lovers.” On this, the friar was compelled to repeat 
the whole of the preceding tale. The prince, moved almost to 
tears as he listened, set out with a vast train of people to tlie 
monument of the family, and having ordered the bodies of the 
lovers to be placed in the church of San Francesco, he summoned 
their fathers and friends to attend. There was now a fresh burst 
of sorrow springing from a double source. Although the parties 
had been the bitterest enemies, they embraced one another in 
tears; and the scene before them suddenly wrought that change 
in their hearts and feelings, which neither the threats of their 
prince, nor the prayers of their friends, had been able to accom- 
plish. Their hatred became extihguished in the mingled blood 
of their unhappy childraJ. A noble monument was erected to 
their memory, on which was inscribed the occasion of their 
death; and their bodies were entombed together with great 
splendour and solemnity, and wept over, no less by their fnenda 
and relatives, than by the whole afflicted dty. Such a fearful 
close had tlie loves of Romeo and Juliet; such ns you have heard, 
and as it was related to me by Pellegrino da Verona. 

But whither art thou now fled, sweet piety and faith in 
woman? What living instance could we boast 'of that truth, 
proved unto death, shown by Juliet to her Romeo? Can it be, 
that her praises shall not soon be sung by the most eloquent 
and gifted tongues? How many are there, who in these times, 
instead of falling by the side of their departed lovers, vould 
have turned their thoughts only to obtaining others? For if 
I now hold them capaUe, against every obligation of fidelity 
and true service, of rejecting those who once were dear to them, 
when they become oppressed by fortune, what are we to believe 
their conduct would be, after thrir death? Unfortunate are 
the lovers of this age, who can nevet flatter themselves, either 
by long devoted service, or by yielding up their very lives, that 
their ladies will consent to die with them. Tliey are rather on 
the other hand assured that they are no further objects of regard, 
than inasmuch as they devote themselves altogether to the 
good will and pleasure of their ladies. 



MERRIE PRANCKES 

Couvr Baldassase Casticlione 
Such ineme pranckes we sec dayly, but among the rest they 
be pleasant that at the first male a man agast and after that 
end m a matter of surctie because he that was deceived laugheth 
at himself when he perceircth he was afeard of nothing 
As hmg upon a time in Paglia, there chanced to be in the 
sene same Inne three other good fellowes two of Pistoia and 
one of Prato which after supper (as the manner is for the most 

E rt) fell to gaming And not long after one of the Pistoians 
mg his rest had not a farthing left bun to blesse him selfe 
but h^anne to chafe to curse and to bonne and to blaspheme 
tembly and thus tearing of God he went to beddc The other 
two after the) had pla)ed a while, agreed to worle a meme 
prancke w ith him that was gone to bed 
And when they percetied that he was fallen ui sleepe, the) 
blewe out the candeb and ralced up tbe fire and beganne to 
speake aloud and to male tbe greatest burly burly m the 
world maling wise to contend together ahonl their game Tbe 
one sa de Thou toolest the otd uodemeath Tbe other den) 
mg It saide Thou hast s-ted upon flush, let us mount and such 
other matters with such noise that be that slept awoke, and 
hearing them at play and talking eirn as though they had 
scene the cardes did a btle open his eyts when bee saw there 
was no manner Lgbt in the chamber, be saidc llTiat a dii e! 
meane you to cry thus all night? 

Afterwarde hee laide him downe againc to sleepe The other 
two companions gaie him no manner answere but still con 
tmued in their purposed nntill he awole belter and much 
wondred and when he saweforcertaintie that there was neither 
fire nor any kinde of bght and perccnxd they played still and 
fell in contention he said i 

And how can }e see ihe cardes without lgbt? The one 
of the two answered I w etne thou hast lost thy sight as well as 
thy money Seest thou n« that wee have here two candles’ 
He that was in bedde 1 f\up himselfe upo his elbowes and m 
a manner angred said EitBcr I am dronlen or blmde or eb 
you make a h e The two and wePt to ye bed darkelong 
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laughing and making wise to believe that he went about to 
mocke them. And lie againe saide to them; I tell you tmth I 
see you not. At length the two began to wonder much, and the 
one said to the other; By good Lord, I believe he speaketh in 
good earnest, reach me the candle, and let us see lest perhaps 
hee have some impediment in hb sight. 

Then thought the poorc wretdi surely that hee had beene 
blinde, and weeping downe right, saide: Oh sirs, I am blind, and 
forthwith hee beganne to call upon our Ladie of Loreto and to 
beseech her to pardon him bis blasphemies and cursing for 
the lossc of his money. 

But his two companions put him in good comfort and saide: 
It is not possible but thou sliouldest see us. It is some fande 
that thou hast conceived in thine bead. Ob good Lords, answered 
the other, it is no fande, nor I see no more than if I had never 
had eyes in my head. Thy sight is dcarc inough, quoth the two. 
And the one saide to the other: 

Slarke how well he openeth his eyes: and how faire they be 
to boke to: and who would believe but he couldo see? The 
pore soule wept faster, and cryed God mercie. 

In conclusion they saide unto him: See thou make a vow to 
goe devoutly to our Ladie of Loreto barefooted and barelegged, 
for that is the best remedie that may be had. And in the mean 
space we wili goe to Aquapendente and the other townes here 
about to seeke for some Pbisition, and will helpe thee in what 
we can. 

Then did the siilie soule knede upon his knees in the bed, 
and with aboundance of tearcs and very bitter repentance for 
his blaspheming, made a solcmne vow to goe naked to our Ladie 
of Loreto and to offer unto her a pair of eyes of silver, and to 
eate no flesh upon the Wednesday, nor egges upon Friday, and 
to fast bread and water every Saterday in worship of our Ladie, 
if she give him the grace to receive his sight againe. 

The two companions entring into an otlier chamber, lighted 
a candel, and came with the greatest laughter in the world before 
this poorc soule, who for all he was rid of so great an anguish 
as you may thinke he had, yet was he so astonied with his 
former feare, that he could not only not laugh, but not once 
speake a word, and the two companions did nothing else but 
stur him, saying that hee was boundc to perfourme all those 
vowes, for tliat hee had received the grace he asked. 

Tramlated by Sir Thomas Hoby (1530-1566). 



BELPHAGOR 

hiCCOLO UACniATElXI 

We read in the ancient archives of Florence the foUowng 
account as it was received from the hps of a very holv man 
greatlj respected by every one for the sanctity of Jus manners 
at the period m wh ch he I ved Happenin'^ ones to be deeply 
absorbed m Jus prajers such «as their efficacj tJut Jie saw 
an mfin te number of condemned souls belonging to tl o e 
m serable mortals viho liad d ed m their sms underwuig the 
punishment due to the r offences m the regions below He 
remarked that the frreater part of tfiem lamented notjung so 
btterly as the r follj m luvmg taken wives attributing to 
them the whole of their misfortunes Ifuch surprised at this 
Mmos and RJudimanthus with tbe rest of the infernal judges 
unwilling to cred t all the al>use heaped upon the female vex 
and weaned from day to day with its repeUtion agreed to 
bnno tbe matter before Pluto It was then resolved that the 
conclav e of mfemal princes should forra a conmuttee of inquiry 
and should adopt such measures as m ght be deemed most 
advisable bv the court in order to discover the truth or false- 
hood of the calumn es which they heard All being as-etnbled 
in council Pluto addressed them as follows Dearly beloved 
demons though bj celestial dispensation and the irreversible 
decree of fate this kingdom feU to my share and I might 
stnctl} dispense with any kind of celestial or earthly responsi 
bihty yet as it is more prudent and respectful to consult the 
laws and to hear the opiiuon of others I have resolved to be 
guided by your advice particularly m e case that may chance 
to cast some imputation upon our government For the souls 
of all men dady amvmg in our kingdom still contmue to lay 
the whole blame upon their wives and as this appears to us 
impo sible we must be careful how we deade in such a business 
lest we also should comeinforashare of theirabuse on account 
of our too great seventy and yet judgment must be pronounced 
66 
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lest we be taxed svitli n^Iigencc, suid with indifference to the 
interests of justice. Now as the latter is the default of a care- 
less, and the former of on unjust judge, we, wishing to avoid 
the trouble and the blame that might attach to both, yet hardly 
seeing how to get clear of it, naturally enough apply to you for 
assistance, in order that you may look to it, and contrive in 
some way, that as we have hitherto reigned, without the slightest 
imputation upon our character, we may continue to do so for 
the future.” 

The affair appearing to be of the utmost importance to all 
the princes present, they first resolved that it was necessary to 
ascertain the truth, though tlrey differed as to the best means 
of accomplishing this object. Some were of opinion that they 
ought to choose one, or more, from among themselves, who 
should be commissioned to pay a visit to the world, and in a 
human shape endeavour personally to ascertain bow far such 
reports were grounded in trutli. To many ethers it appeared 
that this might be done without so much trouble, merely by 
compelling some of the wretched soub to confess the truth by 
the application of a variety of tortures. But the majority 
being in favour of a journey to the world, they abided by tlie 
former proposal. No one, however, being ambitious of under- 
taking such a task, it was resolved to leave the affoir to chance. 
The lot fell upon the arch-devil Bdphagor, who, previous to the 
fall, had enjoyed the rank of archangel in a higher world. 
Though he received his commission with a very iil grace, he, 
nevertheless, felt lumself constrained by Pluto’s imperial 
mandate, and prepared to execute whatoTCr had been deter- 
mined upon in council. At tlie same time iio took an oath, to 
observe the tenor of Iris instructions, as they had been drawn 
up witli all due solemnity and ceremony for the purpose of his 
miaion. These were to the following effect: Imprimis, tYiaX. 
the better to promote the object in view, he should be furnished 
with a hundred thousand gold ducats; secondly, that he should 
malce use of the utmost expedition in getting into the world; 
thirdly, that after assuming the human form he should enter 
into the matriage state; and lastly, that he should live with his 
wife for the space of ten years. At the expiration of tins 
period he was to feign death, and return home, in order to 
acquaint Iris employers, by the fruits of experience, what really 
were the respective conveniences and inconveniences of m.itn- 
mony. The conditions frirther tan, that during the said ten 
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>ears he should be subject to all Linds of misenes and disasten, 
like the rest of mankind, sudi as poverty, prisons, and diseases 
into which men art apt to unless, indeed, he could contrive 
by his own skill and ingenuity to avoid them Poor Belphagor 
having signed these conditions and received the money, forth 
wi h came into the world, and having set up his equipage, with 
a nu-nerous train of servants, he made a very splendid entrance 
into Florence He selected this aty in preference to all othen, 
as being most favourable for obtaining a usurious interest of 
his money, and having assumed the name of Rodengo, a native 
of Castile, he took a house m the suburbs of Ognissanti And 
because he was unable to erplam the instructions under which 
be acted, be gave out that he was a merchant, who havmg 
had poor prospects in Spam, had gone to Sj-na, and suc- 
ceeded in acquiring hts fortune at Aleppo, whence he had 
lastly set out for Ital), with the intention of marrymg and 
settling there as one of the most polished and agreeable 
rauntnes be knew 

Rodengo was certainly a very handsome man, apparently 
about thirty jeirs of age, and he lived in a s^Ie of life that 
showed he was m pretty easy circumstances, u not possessed 
of immense wealth. Being moreover, extremely afiable and 
liberal he soon attracted the notice of many noble atizens, 
blessed with large families of daughters, and small incomes 
The former of these w ere soon offered to him, from among whom 
Rodengo chose a very beautiful prl of the nam e of Onesta a 
daughter of Araengo Donati who had aLo three sons, all grown 
up and three more daughters also nearly marriageable Though 
of a noble family and enjoymg a good reputation in Florence, 
his father in law was e'ctremdy poor, and maintained as poor 
an establishment Rodengo, therefore, made very splendid 
nuptials, and omitted nothmg that might tend to confer honour 
upon such a festival being liable, under the law which he 
received on leaving his infernal abode, to feel all Linds of vam 
and earthly passions He, therefore, soon began to enter mto 
all the pomps and vanities of the world and to aim at reputa 
tion and consideration among mankind, which put him to no 
uttle expense But more th^ this he had not long enjoyed 
the soaety of his beloved Onesta, before he became tenderly 
attached to her, and was unable to behold her suffer the slightest 
inquietude or vexation Now, ahing with her other gifts of 
beaut} and nobility, the Udv had brought mto the house of 
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Roderigo such an InsuSciablc porbon of pride, tliat in this 
respect Lucifer himself could not equal herj for her husband, 
who had experienced the ^ects of both, was at no loss to 
decide which was the most intolerable of the two. Yet it 
became infinitely worse, when she discovered the extent of 
Roderigo’s attachment to her, of which she at-ailcd herself to 
obtain an ascendancy over i^, and rule him with a rod of 
iron. Not content with this, wl^ she found he would bear it, 
she continued to annoy him with all kinds of insults and taunts, 
in such a way as to give Inm the most indescribable pain and 
uneasiness. For, what with the influence of her father, her 
brothers, her friends, and relatives, the duty of the matrimonial 
yoke, and the love he bore her, he suffered all, for some time, 
with the patience of a saint. It would be useless to recount 
the follies and extravagancies into which he ran in order to 
gratify her taste for dress, and every article of the newest 
fashion in which our city, ever so variable in its nature, according 
to its usual habits, so much abounds. Yet to live upon easy 
terms with her, he was obliged to do more tlian this; he had to 
assist his fathcr'indaw in portioning off his other daughters; 
and she next asked him to furnish one of her brothers with 
goods to sail for the Levant, another with silks for tlie west, 
while a third was to be set up in a goldbeater’s establishment at 
Florence. In such objects the greatest part of his fortune was 
soon consumed. At length the carnival season was at hand; 
the festival of St. John was to be celebrated, and the whole 
city, as usued, was in a ferment. Numbers of the noblest 
families were about to vie with each other in the splendour of 
their parties; and the I^idy Onesla, being resolved not to be 
outshone by her acquaintance, insisted tliat Roderigo should 
exceed them all in the richness of their feasts. _ For the reasons 
above stated, he submitted to her will; nor, indeed, would he 
have scrupled at doing much more, however difficult it might 
have been, could he have flattered lumself with a hope of pre- 
serving the peace and comfort of his household, and of awaiting 
quietly the consummation of his ruin. But tills was not the 
case, inasmuch as the arrogant temper of his wife had growm 
to sucli a height of asperity by long induigence, that he was at 
a loss in what way to act. His domestics, male and female, 
would no longer remain in the house, being unable to support, 
for any length of time, the intolerable life they led. The incon- 
venience which he suffered in consequence of ha\’ing no one to 
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•whom he could entrust his afiairs, it is impossible to erpress 
E\en his own (amiliar devils tihom he bad brought along with 
him had already deserted him choosmg to return below, rather 
than longer submit to the tjianny of his wife Left then to 
himself, amidst this tuthulent and unhappy Ufe, and ha\mg 
dissipated all the ready money he possessM, he was compelled 
to live upon the hopes of the returns erpccted from his s eutures 
m the east and the west Being still in good credit, m order to 
support his rank he resorted to bills of exchange nor was it 
long before accounts running against him, he found himself m 
the same situation as many other unhappy speculators in that 
market Just as his case became estremeJj delicate, there 
armed sudden tidings both from east and west, that one of his 
wifes brothers had dissipated the whole of Rodengos profits 
in play and that while the other was retummg wnth a nch cargo, 
uninsured his ship had the misfortune to be wrecked, and he 
himself was lost ho sooner did this affair transpire, than his 
creditors assembled and supposing it must be all over with 
him though their bills bad not yet become due they resolved 
to keep a stnet watch over him la fear that he might abscond 
RoderiM on his part thinking tlut there was cooler remedy, 
and fe^mg how deeply he was bound b) the Stygian law, deter 
Ttuned St a!l!i hazards to inaVe his escape So taking horse one 
morning early as he luckily lived near the Brato Gate m that 
direction he went off His departure vras soon knowm the 
cred tors were all in a bustle, the magistrates were applied to, 
and the officers of justice along with a great part of the popu 
lace were dispatch^ m pursuit Rodengo had hardly procteded 
a mile before he heard this hue and cry, and the pursuers were 
soon so close at his heels that the only resource he had left was 
to abandon the high road and lake to the open country, with 
the hope of concealmg himself m the fields But ffiiding 
him'elf unable to make way over the hedges and ditches he 
left his horse and took to his heels traversing fields of vines 
and canes unt ! he reached Pcretola •where he entered the house 
of Jfatteo del Bncca a labourer of Giovarmi del Bene Finding 
him at home for he was busily providing fodder for his cattle 
our hero earnestly entreated faun to save him from the hands 
of his adversanes close behind, who would infallibly starve 
bm to death m a dungeon rouging that if Jfatteo would give 
him refuge he would make him one of the ndiest men alive, 
gnd afford him such proofs of it before Jie took bis leave as 
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would convince him of the truth of what he said. And if lie 
failed to do this, he was quite content tliat Matteo himself 
should deliver him into the hands of his enemies. 

Now Matteo, .although a rustic, was a man of cour.age, and 
concluding that he could not lose anything by the speculation, 
he gave him his hand, and agreed to save him. He then thrust 
our hero under a heap of rubbish, compictcl^- enveloping him 
in weeds; so that when his pursuers arrived, they found them- 
selves quite at a loss; nor could they extract from Matteo the 
least information as to his appearance. In this dilemma there 
was nothing left for them but to proceed in the pursuit, which 
they continued for two dajrs, and then returned, jaded and 
disappointed, to Florence, hi the meanwhile, Jfatteo drew 
our hero from his liiding-placc, and begged him to fulfil his 
engagement. To this his friend Rodcrigo replied: “I confess, 
brother, that I am under great obligations to you, and I mean to 
return them. To leave no doubt upon your mind, I will inform 
you who lam"; and he proceeded to acquaint him tvith all the 
particulars of the affair: how he had come into the world, and 
married, and run away. He next described to his preserver 
the way in which he might become rich, which was briefly as 
follows. As soon as Matteo should bear of some lady in the 
neighbourhood being said to be possessed, he was to conclude 
that it was Roderigo himself who had taken possession of her; 
and he gave him his word, at the same time, that he would 
never leave her, until Matteo should come, and conjure him to 
depart. In this way he might obtain what sum he pleased 
from the lady’s friends for the price of exorcising her; and 
having mutually agi'eed upon llus plan, Roderigo disappeared. 

Not many days elapsed before it was reported in Florence 
that the daughter of Messer Ambrogio Amedei, alady married to 
Buonajuto Tebalducci, was possessed by the devil. Her relations 
did not fail to apply every means usual on such occasions, to expel 
him, such as malung her wear upon her head Saint Zanobi’s 
cap, and the cloak of Saint John of Gualberto ; but these had 
only the effect of making Rodcrigo laugli. And to con^dnee 
them that it was really a spirit that possessed her, and that it 
was no flight of the imagination, he made the young lady talk 
Latin, hold a philosophical dispute, and reveal the frailties of 
many of her acquaintance. He particularly accused a certain 
friar of having introduced a lady into iiis monastery in male 
attire, to the no small scandal of all who heard it, and the 
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astonishment of the brotherhood JlesSer Ambrogio found it 
impossible to silence him and began to despair of his daughter’s 
cure But the news reaching Sfatteo he lost no time in waitmg 
upon Ambrogio assuring him of fus daughter’s recovery on 
condit on of his paying lum five hundred florins with which to 
purchase a farm at Peretola To this llcsser Ambrogio con 
sented and lilatteo immediately ordered a number of masses 
to be said after which he proceeded snth some unmeaning 
ceremomes calculated to give solemmty to his task Then 
approaching the joung lady he whispered m her ear Rodengo 
It is Matteo that is come So do as we agreed upon and get 
out Rodengo rephed It is all well, but >ou have not asked 
enough to make jou a nch man So when I depart I will take 
possession of the daughter of Oiarles King of Naples and 1 will 
not leave her till you come You may then demand whatever 
you please for your reward and mmd that you never trouble 
mea^m And when he bad said this be went out of the lady 
to the no small dehght and amaaement of the whole oty of 
Florence 

It was not long again before the accident that had happened 
to the daughter of the King of Naples began to be buzzed about 
the country and all the monkish remedies having been found to 
fail the king hearing of Matteo sent for him from Florence 
On amving at Naples Uatteo afterafewceremonies performed 
the cure Before leaving the prmcess, however, Rodengo 
said You see Matteo 1 have kept my promise and made a 
nch man of you and I owe you nothing now So henceforward 
you will take care to keep out of my way, lest as I have hitherto 
done you some good just the contrary should happen to you in 
future Upon this Matteo thought it best to return to Florence 
after receiving fifty thousand ducats from His Majesty in order 
to enjoy his ncbe^ m pe^ and never once imagmcd that 
Rodengo would com^> m bis way agam But m th s he was 
deceived for he soon heard that a daughter of Louis King of 
France was possessed by\n evil spnt which dsturbed our 
fnend Matteo not a httlc \ thinking of His Majesty’s great 
authonty and of what Rodenro had said Heanng of Matteo s 
great skill and finding no oUp remedy the king dispatched a 
messenger for him whom Sfalteo contnved to send back with 
a vanety of excuses But thiAd d not loOg avail him the Jang 
apphed to the Florentme coimk and our hero was compelled 
to attend Amving with no v*7 pleasant sensat ons at Pans 
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he was introduced into the roj’al presence, when he assured 
His Majesty that though itwas true he had acquired some fame 
in the course of his demoniac practice, he could by no means 
always boast of success: and that some devils were of such a 
desperate character, as not to pay the least attention to threats, 
enchantments, or even the exorcisms of religion itself. He 
would nevertheless do His Majesty's pleasure, entreating at the 
same time to be held excused, if it should happen to pro\'e an 
obstinate case. To this the king made answer, that be the case 
what it might, he would certainly hang him if he did not succeed. 
It is impossible to describe poor Matteo's terror and perple.'at}'’ 
on hearing these words; but at length mustering courage, he 
ordered the possessed princess to be brought into his presence. 
Approaching as usual dose to her car, he conjured Roderigo in 
the most humble terras, by all he had ever done for him, not 
to abandon him in such a dQemma; but to shew some sense of 
gratitude for past services, and to leave the princess. “Ahl 
thou traitorous %’iUnml” cried Roderigo, “hast tljou, indeed, 
ventured to meddle in this business? Dost tliou boast thyself 
a rich man at my expense? I will now convince the world and 
thee of the extent of my power, both to give and to take away. 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing thee hanged before thou 
leavest this place.” Poor Mattco, finding there was no remedy, 
said nothing more; but like a wise man, set his head to work, 
m order to discover some other means of expelling the spirit; 
for which purpose he said to the king: "Sire, it is as I feared: 
there are certain spirits of so malignant a character, that there 
is no keeping any terms with them, and this is one of them. 
However, I will make a last attempt, and I trust that it will 
succeed according to our wishes. It not, I am in Your 
Majesty’s power, and I hope you will take compassion on 
my innocence. 

“In the first place, I have to entreat that Your Jfajesty will 
order a large stage to be erected in the centre of the great square, 
such as will admit the nobility and dergy of the whole city. 
The stage ought to be adorned sritli lands of silks, and with 
cloth of gold, and with an altar raised in the middle. To-morrow 
morning I would have Your Majesty, with your full train of 
lords and ecclesiastics in attendance, seated in order, and in 
magnificent array, as spectators of the scene, at the said place. 
Tliere, after ha\ing celebrated solemn mass, the possessed 
princess must appear: but I have in partiailar to entreat, that 
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on one side of the square may fae stationed a band of men 
with drums, trumpets boms, tambours, bagpipes, cymbals, 
and kettledrums and aU other kinds o! uistniments that make 
the most infeinal noise Noa, when I take my hat ofi, let the 
whole band strike up, and approach with the most homd uproar 
towards the stage This, along with a few other secret remedies 
which I shall apply will surely compel the spint to depart 
These preparations were accordingI> made by ^e roj-al 
command and when the day, being Sunday morning amv^, 
the stage was seen crowded with people of rank and the square 
with the people ilass was edebmted, and the possessed 
prmcess conducted between two bishops, with a tram of nobles, 
to the spot, bow when Rodengo beheld so \-ast a concourse of 
people, tr^ether with all this awful preparation, he was almost 
struck dumb with astonishment and said to hunself ‘ I wonder 
what that cowardly wretch is thinking of doing now? Does be 
imamne I hate oei-er seen finer things than these in the regwns 
abote* Kyt and more homd thinss below Howes er, I will 
soon make him repent It at all cients.' Matteo then approach 
mg him besought him to come oat, but Rodengo repbed Oh, 
jr-ou think you hat-e done a fine sow! U’hat do you 
mean to do with all this trumpery? Can j-ou escape my power, 
think you m this way or dude the vengeance of the king? 
Thou poltroon nlLun, I will have thee han^ for thisl* And 
as Matteo contmued the more to entreat him, his adversary still 
vilified him in the same strain. So Matteo bebe\TJig there was 
no time to be lost made the sign with his hat, when all the 
musicians who had been stationed there for the purpose, suddenly 
struck upahidtousdm and nnging a thousand peaL, approached 
the spot Rodengo pneked up his ears at the sound, qute at a 
loss what to think and rather in a perturbed tone of soice, be 
asked JIatteo what it meant To rhis the latter returned 
apparently much alanned Alas, dear Rodengo, it is ymur wife, 
she IS coming for y-ou ' It is impossible to give an idea of the 
anguish o! Rodengo s mmd and the strange alteration which 
his feelings underwent at that name The moment the name 
of wife was pronounced he had no longer presence of nurd 
to consider whether it were probaWe or e\en possible, that it 
could be her Without repljm^ a single word, he leaped out 
and fled m the utmost tenor, I^vmg the lady to herself, ard 
preferring rather to return to his infernal abode, and render an 
account of his adventures, than run the risk of any further 
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sufferings and vexations under the matrimonial yoke. And 
thus Beiphagor again made Ids appearance in Ae infernal 
domains, bearing ample testimony to the evils introduced into 
a household by a wife; while Matteo, on Ws part, who knew 
more of the matter than the detdl, returned triumphantly home,, 
not a little proud of the victory he had achieved. 
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Giovanni Beevio 

There was formerly a pnest of Pjpemo, named Antomo, but 
ill deserving of the sacred character masmuch as, from his 
earliest youth he evinced a deaded disposition to defraud and 
to impose upon the unwary, which he effected m a vanety of 
ways Having occasion once to leave Piperoo, he lepaned to 
Naples and it there occurred to him to put into practice one of 
the happiest tncts he had e%er invented, for which purpose he 
made preparations to depart for Rome Before taking his 
leave of Naples, he entreated Angelo Romano, who had long 
resided there to fumuh him with a letter of introduction to 
his brother Luca a saddler, hving at Rome, in order that he 
m^t pay some Lttle attentions to him, a request with which 
Romano immediately complied Having accordingly obtained 
the letter he proceeded on his way, and on appToachmg Rone 
began to examine its contents Imagining that it was wanting 
in wannth of recommendation and encomium he thought it 
most advisable to compose another in its place, which he soon 
produced m a very happy mutation of the hand of Angelo, to 
the following tenor Dear brother Luca’ You mil receive 
this from the hands of His Excellency, a very kind patron of 
mine who is now, for certam important reasons, travelling 
mcognito on some very urgent affairs, into France He is a 
noble prelate holding sevei^ ndi bereficcs, and the Superior 
of many monasteries in the Qemonese, as well as m Avignon 
though I do not )ust at present recollect the name of his see 
You will therefore, take care, for your own sake to show him 
every possible respect and attention when perhaps you may be 
happy enough to induce him to take up his residence at jour 
house while he remains at Rome He brmgs with him only 
two servants, but more will shortly follow from this place as 
well as from Cremona and Piacenza He will stay m Rome 
during some days and you must dispose of the horses as you 
can best contnve Should you not be in a situation from your 
76 
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late losses to treat him in a maimer worthy of his rank, I would 
advise you to mortgage everything you possess, to show your 
wish to please him, as you may depend upon it, you will find 
your interest in so doing. Not that he himself stands in need 
of such a reception; for would to heaven our whole fortune 
equalled what he carries along with him: but the truth is, you 
will find your account in it. You know the old saying; ‘It is 
well to bait with a little fish to catch a great one.’ {E huonn 
geltar una sardella fer pratdere tin Ittccio^ He knows you arc 
one of my family, and tliat you have a fine boy about fifteen 
years old, whom he told me he should be very glad to bring 
forward in the world. He will not fail to be of use to us in our 
diificulties, for he is certainly well inclined towards us. At 
least your Marc Antonio will come in for one of his benefices. 
This distinguished prelate has alt^y resided above three 
weeks at my house, and is quite sensible of the sendees I have, 
during the whole of that rime, rendered him.” 

Having fabricated this masterpiece 0/ rhetoric, he arrived 
about twilight near the Piazza Giudea, where he sold one of his 
old mantles to a certain Jew, and wirii the proceeds of liis 
ancient suit, purchased an embroidered shirt, which he threw 
over him rrithout any further dress, the better to carry his 
design into execution. For had he ventured to make his 
appearance in his own coarse habiliments, the imposition would 
have been discovered in a moment. Now, however, he advanced 
with confidence, as it was nigJit, totvards the residence of Luca; 
to whom, finding him at home, he delivered the letter. Luca 
had scarcely perused it, when tlie bishop began to tell a 
dreadful story of his having been set upon and robbed by 
banditti, who liad slain his two servants, endeavouring to defend 
their master, while he had with difficulty escaped. His appear 
ance, no less than the letter, certainly verified his assertion. 
Observing his forlorn condition, Luca, in a compassionate tone, 
addressed him: “hly lord, your Excellency is vcry welcome”; 
to which his reverence repfied: “Do not, friend, give me any 
titles; but simply call me Cardinal; my name is .\driano”: 
imposing on the credulity of the saddler, that he was the cardinal 
of tliat name, who had travelled into Turkey. Reassured by 
the lone of the feigned canliiml, his host now lavished upon 
him every attention in his power, saying: "You do me honour, 
cardinal, to take up your residence in my poor house, where 
you mav rely upon us all as being wholly devoted to your 
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service Poor as it js, jou must therefore consider my Iwuse 
as your own and I am only concerned to think, that smee the 
sack of this noble aty, I do not find myself m circumstances to 
offer you a more splendid reception But I trust my best 
efforts will not be wanting to supply those deficiencies, which 
I am aware jour Excellency nmsc perccJvCj if jour mfinite 
goodness will deign as my brother flatters me you will, to 
accept mj attentions ’ His grace here retimed his thanks in 
the most condescending manner though he still sal with a 
somewhat senous and sombre countenance, on which Luca 
respectfully lentured to throw one of his best cloaks o\er his 
reterend shoulders cherishing the vital warmth until such 
time as a hot supper and a warm chambec could be prepared 
for him For this laudable purpose he gart np his own room, 
into which when the cardinal had finished his supper, he was 
respectfully shown by the lady of the house herself A hath 
was then ordered for the good cardinal s feet, with all kmds of 
sweet ointments and herbs, together wath a flagon of Greek 
wine to inme bun to repose 

The next tnomtrg our happy tradesman s fint visit was to 
his tailor’s, whom he took along with him to a draper’s shop 
where ht purebaaed eight el^ oi foe pan ii uhith Ya 
paid for on the spot A cu<ock and a brge embroidered mantle 
were iimnedutely presented to his reverence, and as his host 
imagmed that his bed was not good enough for him, he ordered 
two new feather beds with fine sheets and hangings, while his 
chamber was likewise elegantly furnished and fresh perfumed 
His Excellency was thus greatly honoured as if h“ had been a 
real cardinal his table was heaped with all those delicaaes of 
the season which oalv distuiguished prelates hate a nght to 
eat and for the first few days they were truly relished by ins 
lordship who made great havoc both among the solids and the 
sweets Still his host imagmed that something was wanting m 
the treatment due to his guests singular magnificence and 
worth He therefore summoned his friends and relatiies, 
engaged in vanous trades to assist him m his hospitable views, 
and the hosier the tailor, and the shoemaker, were soon laid 
under contnbution He mvited them to his house, sajmg 

Hake haste fnends make haste the hour is come for pushi^ 
all out fortunes, we shall soon be the ndiest family in the pla« 
DO more stitchmg of bridles and saddles for roe! They 
inquired in the greatest astonishment, what had happened, but 
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the happy tradesman was so overpowered with joy at the 
reflection that he was the host of the lord bishop, that he only 
laughed and looked proudly round him, hardly deigning to 
reply. But on being pressed more closely, with an air of 
affected humility he observed: “Why, gentlemen, if you will 
have it, there is a very distinguished prelate residing in my house 
at presentj and I arn very haj^ to see him, and always shall 
be: that is all. He is desirous of bestovwng one of his benefices 
on a son of mine, and my brother also writes to mo about it: 
indeed he introduced him to me.” So confident did the poor 
tradesman appear, that all his relations agreed with iiim, and 
determined also, on thdr part, to show every kind of respect 
to the venerable prelate. More than a dozen of them assembled 
together, among whom was the host’s sister-in-law, named 
Antoniaj who on hearin| of her brother’s vast expectations, 
brought her son Gioanni with her, a youth who had been 
adopted into the family of Lattanzio, a Neapolitan, and treated 
as hi8 own son. But his fond mother had now brighter prospects 
for him, and ordering him home, proceeded to offer liis services 
to the cardinal, at whose feet she humbly knelt. The whole 
party, indeed, lavished upon him all those ceremonies and 
attentions due only to persons of the fughest quality; and he 
was treated with heccaficos in season, and with every kind of 
poultry, game, pastry, and ragouts. Even the marmalade was 
of the finest, which appeared after dinner, and his toothpick is 
said to have been presented to him in a cover, accompanied 
vdth wines of the best and finest quality to be found in eUI the 
city of Rome. It is likewise reported that the celebrated cook, 
in the service of the friars of Santa Matelica, was the very man 
who was sent for to prepare the bishop's meals, under the 
superintendence of Catella, the wife of our honest tradesman. 
Here, then, did the worthy prelate feast like a wolf in the sheep- 
fold, rejoicing the host and Ws good friends and family with his 
saintly and ben^ant looks. After spending a joyous time, he 
began to think, as he had long flattered the ambitious hopes of 
his host and his brother-in-^w in vain, it would be well to 
follow up his plan with another master-stroke of his art: for in 
fact the wretched tradesman was now on the point of ruin. In 
order to drain his last resources, the cardinal began to feign 
himself sick, and fairly took to hm bed for more than ten days, 
pretending at first to refose all nourishment, though iie yicldcid 
at the same time to his strong desire for drink. Feverish as he 
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was, however, he contrived to devour as much as a man in 
health, obstinately refusing to see a physician, protesting that 
everything was in the hands of God, and that m fact he was 
much better than he deserved to be He was, in truth, afraid 
that if tned by the aphorisms of Hippocrates, the language of 
his pulse, with his voice and looks, might convict him of his 
foul deceit Requestmg,thcrcIorc,t]tot a notary might instantly 
be sent for, he showed an extreme desire tosettle his last accounts, 
purposing to dispose of a vast property, which could be no loss 
to Itself, m fav our of his hospitable host and his fnends He 
provided for Hare Antorao, the son of Luca, the saddler, by a 
bequest of his nch bishopnc of Uontpelier m France, and to 
Gioanni, the son of the sister in law, he bequeathed the rectory 
of San Sunpliciano, m the Cremonese. But to Luca, the 
saddler, himself, he left a thousand ducats, with only five 
hundred to bis brother in law Bostiano, as he had to remember 
at the same time many of his surrounding fnends, m different 
legacies, to be paid out of the proceeds of his benefices and 
other possessions, l}‘iog witbm the districts of Cremona and 
Piacenza IVhile he was thus pronoucasg hts last wDl and 
testament, with a feeble and trembling vxnce, his cardinal’s 
cap being drawn quite over his eyes, and holding as it wen his 
soul between tus teeth, to keep it from t g ltm g wing, untff he had 
settled his affairs ‘ I do not wish," he continued, "to abate a 
jot of the Lbcrabty which ray great and magnanimous ancestors 
have always shown to their dying day, I would have jou 
therefore, Mr Notary, write down that I add to the former 
thousand, five hundred more ducats, m behalf of Signor Luca, 
the saddler” , whose joy, and that of the whole famfly, on hearmg 
his beneficent mtentions, became quite inexpressible Ihc 
reverend father now thought fit to recover very rapidly, which 
convinced his new fnends that he had an excellent constitution, 
and as the tune was fast approadung when he mtended to depart 
from Rome, accompanied by some of these simple people, mto 
France, ui order to confinn them in their credulity, he ordered 
a large house to be taken for him in Rome to receive him on 
his return Thjs was directly done, and very wdl funushed 
mth all that was befitting a man of rani , being the next bouse 
to that which formerly belonged to Melchior Barlasina. The 
wife of Luca, m the idea that ter son Marc Antonio would soon 
be made a bishop, a hat becoming such an office havmg been 
already, by the cardinal’s advice, procured, presented four 
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handsome rings, all she had in the world, to be worn by his 
reverence, as a slight token of her gradtude {or his patronage of 
her son. _ Her sister Antonia likemse, in consideration of the 
rectory givra to her boy Gioaimi, presented him with four fine 
cambric shirts, and sevtanl pair of rich embroidered stockings. 
And though these were but insignificant proofs of their sense 
of the high worth and dignity of His Excellency, he nevertheless 
deigned to accept them, without the least symptom of pride or 
haughtiness. Nor was this the extent of the poor infatuated 
tradesman’s folly j for just before the departure of his reverence, 
he sold a fine vine in his possession at San Bastiano, for two 
hundred ducats, though it was well worth three hundred, to 
show his gratitude for the cardinal’s will. 

But Providence, which soon or late is sure to bring the greatest 
iniquities to light, revealed, on tliis occasion, the daring imposi- 
tion practised by this tvretch, in the following manner. The 
sister-in-law of Luca had, as was before stated, recommended 
her son to the patronage of the mock cardinal, withdrawing 
him from the care of his former friend, who was much displeasea 
at such a step, on account of the great pains which had been 
bestowed in his education. So far was he incensed by sucii 
ungrateful conduct, that he was resolved to obtain redress. 
He frequently sent to his mother, Antonia, to learn what had 
become of him, who, professing great sorrow at his absence, 
replied, that ho had not lately called at her house. He then 
went in search of Um, half afraid lest the soldiers, of which the 
place was full, had led him astray, as he was a tall and pleasing 
youth, well fitted to become one of their body. And it so 
happened that this youth, Gioanni, and his master, Lattanzio, 
encountered each other upon the bridge, as the boy was hastening 
to purchase fruits for the lord caidinaL Lattanzio immediately 
cried: “Come here, you little ^uttonl What are you doing? 
and why have you run away from me?” The boy replied: 
“Because my mother has found me a situation wiili a great 
lord, who is staying in the house of Luca, the saddler, near the 
palace of Sienna.” His master then tried to persuade him to 
return home with him, when the youth took to his heels, and 
left him; on which Latt.-urao immediately went in person to 
the house of Antonia, to upbraid her with her strange and 
ungrateful conduct. “You appeared to have been satisfied,” 
he continued, “with the kindness I showed your son, having 
treated him always as if he had been one of the family. And 
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who IS this person residing at present with jour brother in law, 
who seems to have depnved me of the boy’s affection? let 
him be sent back to me instantly, for I am determmed it shall 
be done 

Having no better excuse to make, the lady replied that she 
knew noUiing about the matter, and then turned her back upon 
him with an air of disdam, believing that Gioanni was secure of 
the cardinals good graces and that Lattansao might easQy 
provide himself with another apprentice She exp^ed, too, 
that her son w ould make her little presents out of the proceeds 
of his rectory of such ornaments and dresses as would be very 
agreeable to her Further incensed by this repulse, iattanzio 
had recourse the same evening to the assistance of a magistrate 
just as the impostor was preparing to set out from Rome with 
the tradesman and his associates \Sithout any knowledge 
of the real particulars he stated, very truly, that there resided 
at the house of Luca a man of extremely bad character, and 
one of the greatest cheats upon the face of the earth. In con 
sequence of this timely representation, the police were ordered 
to pay a visit to the tradesman s bouse wrhere thej found the 
card nal on the pouit of setting out four horses standing saddled 
at the door the best of which was for the cardinal s own person 
and the other three for his companions who were now earned 
with theur patron to the prison of Tor di Nona Luca was 
first of all mterrogated by the magistrate as to the busmess of 
the said impostor at his house, and whither they were going 
together? To this the poor tradesman replied that his brother 
had wntten to him \ ery fully fromNapIes warmly recommendmg 
tus lordship whom they better known lliey would not 
perhaps have ventured to use so unceremoiuouily as they had 
done The magistrate then commanded him to produce the 
letter and detecting the forgery from the affectation ard 
bombast of its style he ordered the cardmal to be put to the 
question m order to obtam dear mfonnation as to tus designs 
and character Having an ejrtrcme aversion to the honour of 
martyrdom and bemg an expenecced old rogue he instantlv 
ronfessed the manner m which he had counterfeited the real 
letter as neU as the whole senes of impostures he had smee 
practised on this credulous family He even developed hi> 
future plans of installing the son m his dencal office of canymg 
thOT to visit his bisbopnc thiungfa 2Iontpelier and mto France, 
where he mtended hkewise to ordam Hare Antomo flattexmg 
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them with the hope of receiving immense fortunes, while they 
continued to lavish upon him the wlwle of their remaining 
substance; and as they jonra^ed from place to place, he 
intended to weave new plots to impose upon them and their 
companions. 

On hearing this, the judge immediately ordered his poor 
victims to be liberated, first inquiring of them the particulars 
of tlie lord bishop’s conduct when he arrived at their house; and 
he was shocked to hear how he had come among them quite 
destitute, the grave solemnity with which he had presented the 
letter, his continual feastit^ the dignified importance with which 
he commanded their services, ordering his tootlipick case to be 
brought in a cover; leaving his abode only in the morning and 
the evening under pretence of going to mass; and entreating his 
host to call him simply by the name of Adriano, meaning to 
represent himself as Cardinal Adriano, at that time leaving 
Rome. But when the narrator came to the story of die will, 
with all tlte items and particulars of his legacies, the judge and 
tlie whole court were convulsed with laughter. Then there was 
the cassock^ the gold rings presented to him by the lady, the 
young cerdinai’s hat prepared for Marc Antonio, and the fine 
embroidered shirts, set down to the account of the young 
Gioanni’s rectory. Host of tlie stolen goods were recovered, 
rather fay good fortune than by any sort of prudence on the 
part of tiie family, His Excellency not being now in a situation 
to lay his hands upon them, though they waited, rea^ packed 
at the door, to be transported to another country. The rings, 
however, were gone; and it was in vain that the poor lady urged 
her claims before the magistrate; the rogue, steadfast as a 
tower, denied all knowledge of them, and she was compelled 
to submit patiently to her fate, especially as the cardinal swore 
to it in so solemn a manner. Having at length heard the whole 
cause, the judge pronounced his sentence, and the lord cardinal 
was condemned to have his ears cut off on the next Saturday 
morning, and to be well scoui^ed; wlulc Luca, the saddler, was 
sentenced to reopen his shop, and renew his labours on bridles 
and saddles; and his brother-in-law, Bastiano, lhe_ shoemaker, 
to return to his last. Lattanao was directed to seize upon his 
apprentice, Gioanni;and Marc Antonio, as not yet being of an 
age to assume the duties of his bishopric, was compelled to wait 
until he should arrive at years of iscretion. 



TO^LMASO’S TRICK 

GntOLAMO Pakabosco 

There once resided m the beautiful aty of Brescia, a certain 
youth of the name of Tormnaso dc Tommasi sprung from one 
of the most wealthy and ancient families of that place, but 
unfortunatdj addicted to those pursuits into which high spinted 
and thoughtless young men are too apt to fall Careless of the 
consequences which attend their dissipated and licentious course 
of life they yield themselves up an easy prey to es'ery s-anety 
of gambling mtngue and boon companionship, as if ^ey were 
more desirous of hvTshmg their regards upon cut throats, para 
snes and buSoons than upon men of worth. These reprobates 
with false and adulatory an$, are incessantly on the watch to 
impose upon and to rum such credulous youths as bsten to 
them and when they once get their Nnctims entangled in their 
snares they prey upon the fortunes both of them and of their 
families until scirwy a wreck is left Such unfortunately, 
were the comparuons of this easy but spirited youth who in 
the course of four years dissipated almost all his fortune, a 
little country seat being the sole remammg property which he 
could call his own It was situated in the vicinity of the city, 
on the dedinty of one of those mild and pleasant hiDs many 
of which are in the possession of difierent nobles, who have 
fixed upon them for the beauty ot their site and views, and 
these charmmg residences, resanblmg little paradises of plea 
sure rather th^ places of domestic abode, are called Rorukt 
Out of all his noble villas and other houses, this then was the 
only little place now left lum , and as it had been intended rather 
for a garden of delights, full of sweet fruits and flow ers, than a 
source of profit m gram and wines, so it ill supplied its master’s 
personal expenses much less his usual establishment of hawks 
and dogs buSoons and parasites with other companions fully 
as expensive as these Having become too late aware of the 
consequences of his conduct he resolved, through fear of the 
disgrace he should incur in the eyes of all his fnends, who too 

84 
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well knew the habits into whidi he had fallen, to abandon the 
birthplace ot his ancestors altogether. With these views he 
determined to dispose of his little estate and a cottage adjoining, 
on the most advantageous terms he could obtain, without paying 
much regard to the honesty and propriety of his measures. 
Avoiding any public tiotice, he contrived to give some indi- 
viduals a knowledge of his intenrions, requesting as a favour 
that each would have the goodness to say nothing to his friends 
on the subject; and in this way he soon received considerable 
deposits from a number of different individuals who were 
desirous of purchasing the residence, without saying a word to 
each other. Having thus amassed a large sum of money, he 
soon after availed himself of an opportunity of disposing of the 
property altogether, and obtaming its full value, in addition to 
the earnest-money which he had already received. But just 
as he was on tiie point of setting out witfi the proceeds in his 
hands, the whole transaction came to light, on which he was 
instantly seized and tlirown into prison. His sole concern 
when he was there seemed to be, how he could possibly contrive 
to retain possession of his treasure, and obtain his liberty. For 
tliis purpose he sent in haste for his attorney, who had been the 
boon companion of his pleasures during his prosperity, and to 
him he communicated bis views; though the man orlaw had 
expressed no little reluctance to attend, and to take his instruc' 
tions on the subject, believing there was now an end to his 
client’s business for ever. Ha\'ing approached the prison gate, 
Tommaso very politely saluted him as formerly, on which the 
notary condoled with him, and inquired in what way he could 
be of service to him? “You know," replied Tommaso, “the 
liberal manner in which I have treated you, and all my other 
friends, as this very place can testify for me, being encaged 
here like a winged Inrd, as I am. But I sliall not insist on the 
obligations I have laid you under, because I would willingly 
relie\’e you from their wdght by be^ng you to take compassion 
on me, and assist me to procore my enlargement from this 
detestable spot. As you must know, at least as well as I do, 
what brought me here, I shall do much better than waste my 
time upon that subject, and shall, instead, inform you ho\Y I 
mean to get away, and keep possession of the proceeds of rn)- 
house and farm, which I will stay here till Doomsday sooner 
than render up. I think you are upon good terms with our 
JlagniSco, the Podesta, no less on account of your social wit 
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and humour, than of the services you rendered him while you 
were his agent m Venice Now, what I wnsh you particularly 
to impress upon his magistenal mind is, that I have altogether 
lost my wits, on finding that I have run through my fortune m 
so short a tune, and m so very scandalous a manner’ and inded 
It IS almost strange I ba\e not. 1 shall take care on my side ti 
be guilty of all kinds of extravagant actions that may gtve 
probability to your story And when you have earned mt 
fauly through the difficulty, you will greatly oblige me by 
acceptmg of at least twenty-five gold ducats for your pains 
Moreover, I shall be eternally indebted to you, and if I succeed 
by this contnvance m iiberating myself from these gloomy walk 
without refunding my resources, I shall consider mysdf a great 
man yet On thee, then, and on thee only, my fnend, is my 
dependence, and trust me that my enlargement will be a work 
worthy of thy trouble ” 

The wary notary, one of those who possess the cunnbg of 
the serpent, without the innocence of the dove, sensible of bu 
influence with the magistrate, and tempted by the amount of 
the proposed fee, gave the prisoner hts band, promising to make 
the most strenuous exertions to bring bis fnend Tommaso out 
of durance, without insisting upon more than five-and-twenty 
ducats Apprehensive lest the pruoner should overact hu 
part m the mad character which be mtended to assume, the 
attorney suggested that he sbouU make no other reply to all 
the questions which might be put to him, than by a single ludi- 
crous gesture, and, repeating his injunction to this effect, he 
left him to adjourn to the residence of the magistrate Being 
upon the pleasantest terms, he immediately entered upon a 
vanety of amusing topics, when there suddenly appeared one 
of the unlucky personages whom Tommaso had imposed upon, 
appealing vehemently to the magistrEte for redress, and demand- 
ing the restitution of his money To him the attorney, m the 
gentlest possible tone, rephed, turning at the same tune towards 
his Iriend the PodesU “^Vhat? Is the gentleman so unfor- 
tunate, then, as to have dealings with that madman?” “Mad- 
man' What is It you talk of?” returned the creditor “Iwish 
he were no more wicked than he a mad " “Alas! I fear, what- 
ever may be your opimon,” said the attorney, in the calmest 
voice, “ that he w ill turn oat a mere idiot, and one that ought to 
be confined I imagme that his unfortunate arcumstances 
have driven him altogether out of ins senses Could I suppose. 
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for a moment, that our Magnifico hwe was acquainted with Jjjs 
real state, I should express my surprise that he has committed 
to custody for debt, a mere fool, such as this poor wretch is. 
I am very apprehensive, that shonhl he really have robbed any 
one, or been entrusted with rnoney, he may have thrown it 
into the first ditdi he came near, or scattered it on the public 
highway.” The gentleman, however, advanced arguments to 
prove tlie perfect sanity of the prisoner, and indeed that he 
had proved somewhat too acute; but these were so well re- 
butted by the evidence of the laivycr, that the magistrate, 
giving credit to it, ordered the accused to appear, by way of 
ascertaining the truth. Signor Tommaso was then brought 
forward, having already made a strange metamorphosis in his 
appearance by tearing his clothes to pieces, and being inteno- 
gated on the subject neatest his creditor’s heart, gave only the 
manifest signs of folly recommended by his legal adviser, in 
a short time the rest of his creditors appeared, and bringing the 
same duirges upon the very same grounds, and obtaining only 
a repetition of his antics, the Podestd, to try lus sincerity, 
immediately ordered him to be put to the question, wiudi, 
however, only elicited symptoms of fear and folly, such as ho 
showed before the applicatson was made. He would, in fact, 
almost have endured to be tom limb from limb, rather than be 
separated from his money. All other means adopted to obtain 
some kind of information from him turned out equally fruitless, 
and the PodestA was at length compelled by the representations 
of the notary, who carried the whole affair tiirough with great 
skill, to sign an order for the release of Hs mad client, without 
paying anything whatever. The attorney, calling on his client 
the next day for the stated sum, was surprised to find he could 
get no other answer from luin than that ivhicli he had hitnsclf 
taught him. By all his entreaties for the five-and-twenty ducats, 
he obtained nothing but the same gestures which had sufficed 
to exonerate him from the test of his creditors; and the deceiver 
for once fell Into his own trap. As he could not venture to 
reveal the affair, he was obliged to take the whole patiently, and 
of the two he was certainly the more deserving of punishment. 



DONNA AGNES’ WILL 

Ac^oM> Firenzuoia 

It wss a privilege enjoyed by the lelater of the tenth, or last 
story of the day, m Boccacao s Decameron, occasionally to leave 
the beaten traA, and enter upon any fresh subject which might 
be thought most agreeable, an eitample, which m the present 
instance as I am the last in the senes, I intend to follow Pro 
claiming a truce, therefore, to out love adventures, which have 
occupied us nearly the whole of the day, I wish to amuse you 
with some account of a certain fnar of Novara, who flourished 
about twenty years ago You hardly need to be told, that, 
among all ran!« and conditions of men, the good people to be 
met with are more rare than those of an opposite descnptioa, 
so that 1 trust you will not be very greatly surprised to bear, 
in the holy brotherhood there are not a few who fall short 
of perfection and even of what the rules of their Order require 
Nor ought we to think it strange that the vice of avance, which 
bears such sway m the courts of pnoces, both spintual and 
temporal, should sometuses take up her residence in the cloisters 
of the poor brothers 

It happened that m the town of Novara, a very pretty city 
of Lombardy there dwelt a neb widow lady, whose name was 
Donna Agnes She had worn her weeds with persevering sorrow 
ever since the death of her dear Gaudenzio dc' Piotti, who, 
besides her dowry which was very handsome for a lady in 
those parts bad left her other possessions that put her very 
much at her ease, even though she should prefer worshipping 
his memory to any new connection She had home him, more- 
over four boys whose education would now devolve upon her 
alone But this excellent and considerate husband was scarcely 
laid at rest in the ground, before tidings of this his last will 
and testament reached the ears of the Supenor of the convent 
of San Nazaro, situated a little way beyond tbe gate of San 
Agabio This same good monk was commissioned bj the 
society to keep an eye upon testamentary donations, so that 
no widow should pas* him by without affording at least her 
88 
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mite, and assuming the girdle of the seraphic St. Francis. 
Having been once admitted as lay sisters into their Order, 
many of ^ese devotees were in the habit of frequenting their 
congregation, and offering up prayers for the souls of their 
deceased friends, expresang their gratitude to the poor brethren 
in the shape of fine Bologna sausages and pasties, and were 
occasionally induced, in their zeal for imitating the good works 
of the blessed Fra Ginepro, and other renowned saints, to 
endow some little chapel for the convenience of the Order, 
where they might represent the glorious history of St. Francis, as 
he was seen preaching to the birds in the desert, engaged in 
kneading the holy bread, or at the moment when the ^Ligel 
Gabriel brought him his saintly slippers. The cliapel once 
built, it was not very diflicult to raise sufficient, from the same 
quarter, to defray an annual festival in honour of the saint’s 
holy stripes, and to celebrate every Monday a mass for the 
souls of all Uis followers uho might still happen to be suffering 
the pains of purgatoiy. But as, consistent v ith their profession 
of poverty^ the good brethren could not openly avail themselves 
of these gifts, they adopted the ingenious method of endowing 
their holy buildings, and holding the property as appurtenant 
to the sacristies, imagining they could thus as easuy impose 
upon heaven, as upon us poor credulous mortals here below. 
As if their real motivc.s, and all the envy, pride, and covetous- 
ness, concealed under the large cowls of pursy monks, were not 
fully ns evident to an all-seeing eye, as those vices that are 
more clearly apparent in the broad light of the dny. These 
arc they, who instead of begging their bread barefoot, or preach- 
ing to the people, as they ought to do, wherever they appear, 
prefer sitting at ease in their w"e1l-stored monasteries; supplied 
with delicate changes of shoes and Knen, some five pairs of 
Cordova slippers, sUk stockings, and sweet, dainty fare. And 
when they can muster suffident exertion, or it is quite necessary 
for them to go abroad, they mount their mules, as elegantly 
attired as themselves, or pretty palfreys, whose paces are of the 
easiest, so as never to produce a feeling of fatigue. They are 
equally cautious not to burden the mind with too much study, 
finding the truth of the scripture observation, that it is indeed 
“a weariness totheflesh";besides the holy dread they entertain, 
as in the case of Lucifer, of its producing pride, and tlius incurring 
the risk of a fall from their state of monastic innocence and 
simplicity. 
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But to return to our devout inspector of the propertj of nch 
widows It IS certain that he follow^ so closely in pursuit of the 
lady m question and made so much noise in his poof wooden 
clogs that for peace sake she was soon compelled to add her 
name to those of the third order, an arrangement from which 
tl e poor brethren drew a regular supply of alms, besides warm 
jackets and nchly worked tunics But not content with this 
and iroagmmg nothing done while anj'thing remained to do, he 
placed monks round her all day long, to remind her of the 
supenor efficacy of endowing a whole diapcl, if she really con 
suited the benefit of her soul The lady, however having four 
sons at fint thought it rather hard to rob them of their substance 
in favour of the monks and being like some of her sc<, by no 
means hherally inclined she tned to amuse them for some 
tune with fair words though resolved, in her own mmd, to 
stick fast to her property Just about the penod that the good 
brethren imagined they had brought her over to their purpose 
and succeed^ m obtaining the mention of their new chapel 
in her will it happened that she was taken suddenly unwell, 
and m spite of ajl medical assistance, died Before breathu^ 
her last she sent m tmte (or the Supenor of San Nataro, to 
receive her dying confessions who, imagining he was now about 
to reap the harvest of ht> toils la laying such long siege to the 
widows purs-’ very frankly told her how necessary it was 
after having made confession, to show a little more chanty 
towards her own soul while it remained jet m her power, and 
not to rely upon her sons offering up any sort of compensation 
lot her sms in the way ol alms ana masses, after her decease 
It was his duty to remtod her of the fate of her fnend Donna 
Leonora Caccia the wife of Bfesser Cervagio, doctor of laws 
who at the time he spoke was suflenng m purgatory, through 
the wicked neglect of her sons, who had never burnt a smgle 
taper since the day of her funeral Alarmed at the idea of 
bemg m a similar predicament and feeling extremely weak 
and troubled sudi was the impression of the monk’s oratory, 
that she was just on the point of yielding her consent, and 
calling for her will but still balancing between the opposite 
mterests of her soul and of her family, she declared that she 
would make up her mind before he should return again on the 
morrow The good pnest, shaking hu head, temmded her of 
the danger of delay m a case of such paramount importance, 
and under pain of great future suffering hmted at the propnety 
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of the alteration being made before his return the next day. 
In the meanwhile, the widow’s second son, Agabio, having in 
some way got scent of this n^otiatioD, communicated his fears 
to liis brothers, who agreed with him that it was of the utmost 
consequence to overhear what ^ould take place on the priest’s 
return. So when Fra ScraGno, the Superior, arrived the next 
day, with tlie intention of conduding tlie bargain, Agabio took 
a station which enabled him to hear every word that passed; 
and such, he found, was the effect of the monk’s eloquence, and 
so dreadful his denunciations of purgatory, that the poor lady 
was glad to receive absolution upon condition of leaving the 
sum of two hundred ducats, for the purpose of endowing and 
ornamenting a chapd. Another hundred was to be appro- 
priated to the purchase of the sacred vessels, and other articles, 
requisite to the celebration of mass in proper style, besides an 
annual festival, and a service for the souls of the dead. To 
these was to be added a small farm, situated very conveniently 
for the use of the poor brotherhoc^, at Carnighano, worth at 
least three thousand ducats; m consideration of which, having 
arranged everything necessary respecting the title, and that the 
whole should be drawn up by a regular notary, as soon os 
possible, the happy monk .absolved tlie good n-idow, and took 
his leave. 

Agabio, who had heard all that passed, lc«t no time in acquaint- 
ing his brothers, all of whom were of opinion that it was not an 
affair to be trifled with. So, after consulting some of their 
friends, they proceeded to their mothers chamber, and \rith 
some difficulty, by help of a less fastidious confessor, who 
absolved her on easier terms, ih^ prevailed upon her to leave 
her will as it was. This done, they next dispatched a confi- 
dential servant, with a message to tfic wily monk in their mother” s 
name, begging that he would no longer give himself the trouble 
of calling, as her sons, hatring got to hear the nature of Ws 
business, were bent upon doing him some grievous mischief, 
in case they should meet with turn at her house; that she begged 
him at the same time not to make himself at all anxious upon 
the subject, as the holy brotherhood would find everything 
arranged to their entire satisfection in her last bequest. 

Upon receiving these tiding, Fra Serafino took the iiint, and 
giving himself no little credit for his successful negotiation, he 
abstained from troubling the lady further. I 5 ul in a few days 
he had the gratification of hearing that she had breathed her 
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last and directl> hastened, according to his instructions, to tiie 
house of Ser Tomeno the notary, who had already been apprised 
by Agabio m what way he was to act By bun he was mfonned 
that he ought immediately to wail upon Agabio and his brothers 
into whose hands he had comnutted the will the day before, 
when 1 e might possibly hear of something to his advantage 
\\ithout replying a single word the delighted £nar hastened to 
inspect Its contents, and after duly condoling with the young 
men upon their loss he came at once to the point, and requested 
Agabio to let him see the will The latter, expressing his surpnse 
at this question requested to know the rea«on of his troubling 
himself w ith aSairs that no way concerned him, an observation 
at which the hoi} man began to express bis dissatisfaction but 
was threatened by Agabio with no very pleasmg consequences 
in ose he did not forthwith proceed to take sanctuary in hu 
own monaster) hot m the least daunted, however, at this 
reception the wil) monk made his bow with a tnahaous smile, 
and departed without deignmg to say a word, and calling upon 
a certain Messer Niccota procurator to the order, he put five 
soldi into his bands and requested to know his opinion Having 
heard the particulars of the ease, Messer Niccola, without 
further hesitation sent a summons to Ser Tomeno, Agpbios 
notar) citing him to appear before the bishops \near, with a 
copy of the l^t will and testament of the deceased 
Ser Tomeno the moment he bad perused this document, lost 
no time in acquamtmg Agabio with the progress of the afiair, 
and he des ring nothing better, took his attorney along with 
hun and called pnvately at the bouse of the vicar, who happening 
to be a part cular fnend of his, heard the whole proceedings 
from begmnmg to end the good friar's long and difficult negotu 
tions Agab 0 s stratagems to counteract him and the commence- 
ment of the present process Now the vicar as belonging to 
the order of the priesthood, was by no means overburdened 
with affection towards the fnars and expressed his satisfaction 
at hear ng what had passed Upon the follow mg day, at the 
hour appomted for the parties to make tbeu appearance, came 
Fra Seralino accompanied by the procurator of bis convent, 
both of whom were extremely nois), and bent upon obtaining 
a sight of the will immediately A^bio in answer to their 
appeal said Good Messer \icar,niay it pleaseyour reverence, 
I have not the slightest objection to the production of the wfll, 
provided that all the parties whose names are therein mentioned 
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consent to fulfil the articles, according to the letter, of whatever 
nature the}' may be.” 

“Say no more,” interrupted the vicar; “all that is very clear; 
for our laws are veiy particular on this point, and whoever 
comes in for the benefit, must also incur the inconvenience of 
such bequests. Let us have this document, then; it is only 
what is lawful and reasonable!” and Agabio, instantly taking 
a scroll out of his pocket, handed it to the opposite notary for 
perusal. After running over the leading particulars relating 
to the heirs, and several legacies inserted for the purpose of 
giving the whole a greater air of reality, he came to the part 
that concerned the friar, the tenor of which ran in the folloning 
manner: “Item, I wtl and bequeath, for tire better preservation 
of my sons’ fortune and for the general benefit of all t!>e widows 
in Novara, that there be ^ven by the hands of my own children, 
the amount of fifty lashes upon the back of Fra Serafino, at 
this time being the guardian or Superior of the coa^■ent of 
San Nazaro ; and that the said lashes !:« of tire best and soundest 
in the power of my sons’ hands to inflict. And be it further 
stated, that these are intended to serve as an example to the 
rest of his brotherhood, how they venture in future to impose 
upon poor credulous women, or feeble old dotards, basely and 
maliciously persuading them to disinherit and impoverish their 
own flesh and blood, for the pu^se of omamonting cells and 
chapels." 

. Here the risible musdes of the notary would permit him to 
proceed no farther, and his laugh was speedily caught, and 
re-echoed through the whole court; insomuch that the poor 
friar, ovcm-helmed with ridicule and confusion, sought to make 
good liis escape, and find the way back to his convent; though 
fully resolved in his own mind to bring the whole aSair, in form 
of appe.al, before the high apostolic chamber. Rut he was not 
doomed to end the matter in quite so honourable a manner, for 
Agabio, seizing fast hold of his gown, exclaimed: "Tarry a 
little, holy father! why are you in such a hurry? I am come 
here for the purpose of fulfilling the conditions of the will, and 
these must be complied with”; and then appealing to the vicar, 
while he held the good father tight by his band: “I require to 
know from you, as the judge, why Father Serafino should not 
be entitled to the benefit of bis bequest, mounted on the great 
horse, and receive from my hands the amount of the legacy due 
to him. If this be not granted, I shall feel bound to appeal to 
*D *7* 
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a supenor tnbunal against the undue partiality and injustice 
of this court ” The good vicar, receiving the whole of this 
with an air of mock solemnity, turning towards Agabio, replied 
“My good Messer Agabio, your beneficent intentions respecting 
the worthy father, no one surely can dispute, but I dare say 
he will be inclmed to rest satisfi^ with them, without insisting 
upon the execution of the deed, in particular, as it might possibly 
brmg some degree of scandal upon his cloth, while at the same 
time that it would be painful to him, such inheritance would 
produce no sort of benefit to the holy brotherhood Besides, 
if he be so truly dismterested, as not to wish to accept the kind 
bequest of your mother, I hardly see how you can venture to 
force It upon him, and I would rather permit him to take bis 
leave, with the noble consaousncss that he bears no marks of 
your favour along with him ” 

Upon this hint Fra Serafino acted, and full of mmgled rage, 
fear, and vexation, retreated to his own abode, which he did not 
again quit for many days, out of apprehension of the ndicule 
of the people His punishment, however, was followed by the 
desired eSect, for, from that time forth, be was never known 
to solicit widow ladies for their fortunes to endow chapels, 
especially such as had families of sons, by whom be might 
a^ui run the risk of being severely handled As it was, he 
had the good fortune to escape martyrdom from their hands, 
and contrived to digest bis spleen and disappomtment by 
patience, as every good Christian ought According, however, 
to a different version of the story, trumped up, it is supposed, 
by some of the fnars, for the credit of their Older, and as I was 
myself informed by one of them, that same wicked vicar had 
soon reason to repent of the part he bore m the affair, having 
to pay no less a fine than five hundred flonns. 
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Matted Bandelio 

In the castle of Moncalieio, not £ir from the city of Turin, there 
dwelt a widow lady of the name of Zilia Duca, whose consort 
died before she had attained her twenty-fourth year. Though 
extremely beautiful, her manners wctc somewhat abrupt, 
resembling rather those of a pretty rustic, than of a polished 
city dame. She devoted herself to Ure education and future 
welfare of an only son, between tlirce and four years old, and 
relinquished all idea of again entering into the marriage state. 
Entertaining somewhat narrow and avaridous views, she kept 
as email an establishment os she could, and performed mwy 
menial offices, usually left to the management of domestics. 
She rarely received or returned visits; stealing out on the 
appointed fasts early in the morning to attend mass at an 
adjoining church, and returning home in the same private 
manner. Now it was a general custom with the ladies in that 
part of the world, whenever strangers happened to arrive at 
their residence, to grant them a salute, by way of welcome to 
their roof. But the lady of wliom 've speak, proved for once 
an exception to this general and hospitable rule. For Messer 
Filiberto da Virle, a gentleman and a soldier of distinguished 
prowess and esteem, stoj^ing at Moncaliero, on his way to 
Virle, chanced also to attend mass at the same church where 
Madonna Zilia was to be seen. Charmed with her graceful and 
attractive air, no less than >virii the beauty of her countenance, 
he eagerly inquired who she was; and though little pleased with 
the avaricious character which he heard attributed to her, he 
tried in vain to efface the impresrionshe had made. He pursued, 
however, his journey to Virle, triicre, after transacting nis 
affairs, he resolved to retrace his steps to Moncaliero, not very 
far distant, and take up his readcncc there for some time, with 
this view he took a house not far from the castle, availing 
himself of every opportunity of throwing himself into the laaj s 
way, and resolved at all risks, and whate\-er might be the labour, 
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to induce her to relinquish the misociable conduct of which she 

was accused 

After feasting his ejes Jong and vainly in her sight, he, at 
length, contnved to obtain the pleasure of an introduction, but 
she had scarcely spoken two words to him, when she excused 
herself and retreated as usual, home In truth she had been 
short with him and he fdt it in such a way, that he made a 
strong resolution which he almost as suddenly broke, of 
renounang aU thoughts of her for ever He next enhsted 
some of her own sex, among her most intimate acquaintance, 
to employ their influence with her, to vanquish her obduracy, 
m order that, after havmg earned the outworks, he might take 
the castle of Moncaliero ^ storni Hut the enemy was on the 
alert, and all his efforts proved abonne He looked, he sighed, 
he wrote, he went to mass, he walked before and behind the 
castle, m the woods, by the nver side, where be threatened to 
drown himself but the lady’s heart was more impregnable than 
a rock, harder than everything except bis own fate, for she 
deigned neither to smile upon, nor to wnte to him ^Vhat 
should the wretched lover do? He had already lost bis appe 
tite, hu complexion and his rest, besides his heart, and r^y 
felt very unwell Though physicians were not the persons to 
prescribe for such a case, they were nevertheleiS ^ed in, and 
made him a great deal worse, for he was now rapidly advancing 
towards that bourne, from which neither lovers nor travellers 
return, and without other help, it became very evident that 
the poor young gentleman would soon give up the ghost 

While his life hung suspended in this languishmg state, one 
of his friends and feUow-officcrs, a happy fellow from Spoleto, 
hearing of his condition, came posting to his succour, determined 
at least to be m time for his funeral, and see that all due military 
honours were paidNto his loving spint ^Vhen he arrived, 
Messer Filiberto hadXjust Arcngth enough to tell the story of 
his love and the cruel Hisdajln of the lady, mtendmg afterwards, 
as be assured his fnen<^^ stunk no more about it, but quietly 
to expire His fnend li^^yer, having really a regard for him, 
and believing he would wiser as he grew older, strongly 
dissuaded him from the .atvr alternative, observing that he 
ought to think about it t tif was a point of honour, on which 
he ought to pique himsell, ,Mhnnr »t, hke a good comedy, to 
a happy conclusion My poi^iF*J'h*rto»’ he contmued, “leave 
the affair to me, and be shall speak to her as much 
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as you please.” ' “That is aU I wish,” exclaimed the patient, 
with a little more animation, while a slight colour suSused his 
cheek; “persuade her only to listen to me, and, trust me, I can 
manage the rest myself. But it is all a deception. What can 
you do, when I have wasted all kinds of love-messages, gifts, 
oaths, and promises, in vain?” “Do you get well; that is all 
you have to do,” returned our Spoletino, “and leave -the rest 
to me.” He spoke with so much confidence that the patient in 
a short time grew wonderfully better; and when the physician 
a few days afterwards stepped in, he gave himself infinite 
credit for the improvement whidi had taken place. Now the 
reader must know, that the wits of Spoleto are renowned all 
over Italy; they are the most loose-tongued rattlers, the most 
diligent petitioners for alms, in the name of St. Antony; the 
most audacious and sleight-of-hand gentry in the world. They 
have a very excellent gift of talking, and making something 
out of nothing; and no less of persuading people to be of their 
own opinion, almost against ^eir will. Nearly the whole of 
that amusing generation, who are in the habit of getting through 
the world, by easing the rich and the ample of their superfluous 
cash, who dance upon two poles, dole out the grace of Saint 
Paul, charm the dancing serpents, or sing wcked songs in the 
public streets, will be found to trace their birth to Spoleto. 

Messer Filifaerto’s friend was well qualified, therefore, as a 
relation of these itinerant wits, to assist a brother in distress; 
especially in such a dilemma as that in which our hero found 
himself. Considering Wm, at length, sufficiently convalescent, 
our Spoletino fixed upon a sort of travelling pedlar, to forward 
the designs he had formed for the relief of the unhappy lover. 
Bribing him to exchange dresses, he took possession, for a 
period, of his collection of wares, consisting of every article 
most tempting to a woman’s eyes, cither for ornament or for 
use, TIrus armed, he set out in the direction of Donna Zilia’s 
residence, announcing himself as the old travelling merchant, 
with a fresh supply of the dsoicest goods, These tidings 
readiing the ears of the lady, ^e sent to desire him to call at 
her house, whicli he directly entered with the utmost fami- 
liarity, as if by no means for the first time, and addressed her 
in the most courteous langu^e he could command. Then 
opening his treasures, she entm^ upon a review of the whole 
assortment, displadng and undervaluing everything, while she 
purchased nothing. At length, ibdng her eyes upon some 
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beautiful veils and ribbons, of whidi she fancied she was m 
want she inquired how rouii he eicpected for such v eiy ordinary 
articles’ “If you will sell them, good man, for what they are 
really worth, I will take no less five-and thirty j-ards, but 
if you ask too much, I will cot look at them, I wall not bav e a 
single ell” ‘ My lady,” replied the false merchant, “do my 
veils mdeed please you? Ihey are at your service, and sav 
nothing as to the price, it js already paid And not only these, 
but the whole of this exc^cnt assorment js your own, if you 
will but deign to receive it ” "No, co, not so,” cned the lady, 
that would not be right, I thank you, go^ man, though 
I certainly should like to luve them at as low a rate as I can 
So ask what you please, and I will give what I please, and then 
we sKiIl understand one another jou gam your hvtlihood m 
this way, and surely it would be cruel, however mudi I might 
wish It, to take them for nothing So deal fairly with me, and 
I will give you what I think the goods are really worth.” ' But, 
your ladyship please you,” repb^ the wary merchant, *'I shall 
consider it no loss, but a favour, if you will condescend to leceive 
them, under no conditions at all And I am sure, if you possess 
as courteous a mind as your face betokens, } ou w^ accept these 
tnfics, presented to >ou oo the part of one, who would gladly 
k) down, not only hu whole property, but his Lie at your feet" 
At these words the kdy, ‘ blusbmg celestial rosy red,’ eyed the 
merchant keenly for a moment, * I am astonished to hear you 
talk thus and I insist upon knowing who you really are Hiere 
is some mystery m all this, and I am rather uclmed to think you 
must have mistaken the person to whom you speak” The 
merchant however, not lo the least abashed, being a native 
of Spoleto acquainted her in the ni0dest and most flattenng 
terms, with the long and {sssionate attachment entertained for 
her by poor Messer Ffliberto, and the delicacy with whidi he 
had concealed it until the very last Handsome, accomplished, 
rich, and powerful, be was prepared to lay all his extensive 
«eignones at her feet, and account himself the most fortunate 
of mankind In short, he pleaded so eloquently, and played 
his part so well that she at length, after a pretty long resistance, 
consented to sec his friend He then hastened back to Messer 
Ffliberto, who overwhelmed him with the most raptimms 
thanks and lost no time in prepoiu^ to pay a visit to his belo' ed, 
who received him at the appomted hour m the drawing room of 

her own bouse Tberevrasasmgle maidservant m her company, 
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who sat at work in a recess, so tfiat she could scarcely overhear 
their discourse. 

Bending lowly before her, Messer Filiberto expressed his deep 
sense o£ the honour she had conferred on him, and proceeded in 
impassioned terms to relate the origin and progress of his 
affection, his almost unexampled sufferings, and the sole hope 
which still rendered his life supportable to him. He further 
assured her, that his graritude nmuld be eternal ; in proportion 
to the amount of the obUgations under which she laid him. 
The sole reply which he received to his repeated and earnest 
protestations, was, that she was resolved to remain faithful to 
the memory of her departed consort, and devote herself to the 
education of her only son. She was, moreover, grateful for his 
good opinion, though she was sure he could not fail to meet with 
ladies far more beautiful and mote worthy of his regard. Find- 
ing that all his efforts proved ^uite fruitless, and that it was 
impossible to make any imptessioo, be threw himself once more 
at her feet, witli tears m his eyes, declaring that, if she possessed 
the cruelty to deprive iiim of all hope, he should not long 
survive. The lady remained silent, and Messer Filiberto then 
summoning his utmost pride and fortitude to his aid, prepared 
to take his leave; beseedung her only in the common courtesy 
and hospitality of the country, to grant him in return for his 
long love and sufferings, a single kiss, which, against ell social 
laws, she had before denied him; although it was generally 
yielded to all strangers who entered an hospitable roof. “I 
wish,” replied Donna Zilia, "1 knew whether your affection for 
me is so strong as you pretend, for then, if you will but take a 
vmr to observe one thing, I will grant wlmt you require. I shall 
then believe I am truly bclovrf, but never till then.” The 
lover eagerly swore to observe the conditions she should impose, 
and seized the price of the promise he had given. "Now, Signor 
Filiberto,” exclaimed the lady, “prepare to execute the cruel 
sentence I shall impose. It is my will and pleasure that you 
no longer trouble me with sudi sitreaties for the future, at 
least for some time; and if you are a true knight, you will not 
again unseal your lips for the space of three years.” The lover 
was greatly surprised and shodeed, on hearing so harsh and 
unjust a sentence; thougl) at the same time, he signified iiis 
submission by his silence, merdy nodding his assent. Soon 
after, making the lady a low bow, he took his departure for his 
own residence. Tliere, taking the affair into his must serious 
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consideration he at last came to the fixed ^tesolution of submit 
tmg 10 this very severe penalty, as a punishment, at least, for 
his folly m so hghtly sporting with his oath Suddenly, then 
he became dumb and feigning that he had met some 
accident he set out from Moncahcro on his return to Virle 
His fnends on finding him m this sad condition expressed the 
utmost sorrow and surprise but, as he retained his usual 
cheerfulness and sense enough to conduct his own affairs, they 
corresponded with him as wdl as if he had retained the nine 
parts of speech Committing hts affairs to the conduct of his 
steward a distant relation m whom he had the highest confi 
dence he determined to set out on a tour for France, to beguile, 
if possible the irksomeness of his situation Of an extremely 
handsome person and possessing noble and imposing maimers, 
the misfortune under which he appeared to labour was doubly 
regretted nhereter our hero made his appearance 
About the penod of his amvalm France Charles thesrtenth 
of that rame was engaged wv a warm and saoguinavy war 
against the Engl sh attempting to recover possession of the 
dominions which his predecesson bad lost Havisg already 
dnvio them from Gascony and other parts he was busily 
preronng to follow up his successes uj Normandy On amvBig 
at this sovereign s court hlesser Fihbeno had the good lortune 
to find several of his fnends among the barons and cavalien ui 
the king s service from whom he experienced a very kind 
reception which was rather enhanced by their knowlwge of 
the cruel misfortune under which he laboured But as it was 
not of such a nature as to incapacitate him for battle he made 
sgns that he wished to enter mto the king’s bodyguards, and 
being a knight of well known prowess this resolution was much 
applauded no less by Hts Majesty than by all his fnends 
Having equ pped himself in a suitame manner, he accompanied 
a dins on of the army intended to cany Rouen by as^ult 
Here he performed such feats of strength and heroic valour la 
the presence of the long as to excite the greatest admiration, 
and on the third attack the place was earned by storm. His 
Majesty afterwards mquinng more particui^ly into the history 
of the saliant kti gbt and leaiaing that he was one of the lords 
of Virle m Piedmont, instantly conferred upon him an office m 
his roval household and presented him with a large sum of 
money as an encouragement to persevere m the noble career he 
had commenced observing at me same time that he trusted 
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some of his physicians tvonld be enabled to remove the impedi- 
ment in his speech. Our hero, smiling at this obsei^’ation, 
expressed his gratitude for these royal favours as well as he 
could; shaking his fist at the same time, in token that he would 
punish His Majesty’s adversaries. Soon after, a sharp skirmish 
occurred between the French and the enemy for the possession 
of a bndge. The affair becoming serious, and the trumpets 
sounding to anns, the king, in order to encourage his troops, 
gaiioped towards the spot; Talbot, the commander of the 
English forces, was already there, and had nearly obtained 
possession of the bridge. His Majesty was in the act of encou- 
raging his soldiers, when Messer Filiberto, on his black charger, 
passed him at full speed with his compaivy. With his lance in 
rest, he rode full at the hone of Talbot, which fell to the ground. 
Then seizing his htjge dub, and followed by his companions, he 
made such terrible havoc among the English, that, dealing death 
in every blow, he shortly dispersed them on ail sides, and 
compelled them to abandon their position on the bridge. It 
was with difficulty that their commander himself effected liis 
escape; while King Charles, following up his success, in a 
sliort time obtained possession of the whole of Normandy. 

On this occasion the king returned public tbazdes to the 
heroic Filiberto, and in the presence of all the first nobility of 
bis Icingdom, invested him with the command of several costlcs, 
with a hundred men-at-arms to attend him. He now stood 
so high in favour at court, that the monarch spared no expense 
to obtain the fijst professional advice that could be found in 
every country, with the hope of restoring him to the use of 
speech; and, after holding a solemn tournament in honour of 
the French victories, he proclaimed a reward of ten thousand 
francs to be paid to any physician, or other person, who should 
be fortunate enough to iscover the means of restoring the use 
of speech to a dumb cavalier, who had lost his ^-oicc in a single 
night. The fame of tliis reward reaching as far as Italy, many 
adventurers, induced by the hope of gain, sallied forth to tiy 
their skill, however vainly, since it was impossible to make him 
speak against his will. Incensed at observing such a_ concourse 
of people at his court, under the pretence of perfonning experi- 
ments on the dumb gentleman, nntfl the whole capital bec.tmc 
infested with quacks, His Majesty ordered a fresh procl.-irantion 
to go forth, stating, that whoever undertook to eflc-ct the 
cure, should thenceforth, in case of fa i lin g to perform what he 
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promised be put to death, unless he paid down the sum of tea 
thousand francs Thegoodefifect of this regulation was quickly 
perceived m the diminution of pretenders to infallible cures 
few canng to nsk their fortunes or their lives m case of their 
inability to pay though they had before been so liberal of their 
reputation When the tidings of Messer Ffliberto s good fortune 
and favour at the French king's court reached Jloncaliero 
Donna Zilia imagining that hu contmued silence must be 
solely owing to the vow be had taken and the tune being at 
length nearly expired, fancied it would be no very bad specula 
tion to secure the ten thousand francs for herself Not doubting 
but that bis love remained stOl wann and constant, and that 
she really possessed the art of removing the dumbness at her 
pleasure she resolved to lose no tune in setting ofl directly for 
Pans where she was introduced to the commissioners appomted 
to preside over Messer Fihberto s case X am come, my lords 
she observed heating that a gentleman of the court has for 
some tune past lost hu speech, to restore to bun that mvaluable 
faculty possessing for that purpose some secret remedies, which 
I trust will prove efficacious In the course of a fortnight he 
will probably be one of the roost eloquent men at court and 
I am quite wiUuig to run the nsk of the penalty, if I perform not 
Ri) engagement as required Ihere must however, be no 
witness to my proceedings, the patient must be entrusted 
entirely to me I should not like eveD' pretender to obtam a 
knowledge of the secret I possess, it is one which will require 
the utmost art in its apphcation Re/oiced to hear her speak 
mth so much confidence on the subject the commissioners 
immediately d spatched a message to Messer Flliberto informing 
him that a lady had just arrived from Piedmont boasting that 
she could perform what the most learned of the faculty in 
France had failed to do, by restormg the dumb to speech 
The answer to this was an invitation to wait upon our hero at 
his own residence when he reci^nized the cruel beauty who 
had imposed so severe a penance and concluded at the same 
time that she had undertaken the journty not out of anj aSec- 
tion for him, but with the most mercenary views Reflectmg 
on his long sufienngs and unrequited afiection his love was 
suddenly converted into a stnmg desue of revenge he there- 
fore came to a determination of stiJl playing the route, and not 
deignmg to exchange a single word with her, merely bowed 
to her politely at a distance After some moments silence the 
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lady^ finding that he had no indinatioo to speak, inquired in a 
gentle tone -whether he -was at a loss to discover in whose com- 
pany he was? He gave her to understand that he knew her 
perfectly well, but that he had not yet recovered his speech, 
motioning, at the same time, with his fingers towards his 
mouth. On this she infomed him tliat she now absolved him 
from his vow, that she had travelled to Paris for that purpose, 
and that he might talk as much as he pleased. But the dumb 
lover, only motioning his thanks, still continued as silent as 
before; until the lady, losing all patience, very freely expressed 
her disappointment and displeasure. Still it availed her 
nothing, and fearful of the consequences to herself, if he per- 
sisted in his unaccountable obstinacy, she had at length recourse 
to caresses and concessions, whidJ, whatever advantage lie 
chose to take of them, proved ultimately as fruitless to restore 
his eloquence, as every other means. The tears and prayers 
of the lady, to prevail upon him to speak, became now doubly 
clamorous; while she sorely repented her former crueltv and 
folly, which had brought her into the predicament of forfeiting 
either ten thousand francs or her life. She would immediately 
have been placed under a military guard, iiad it not been for 
the intercession of the dumb gentleman, who made signs that 
they should desist. The penalty, however, was to be enforced; 
but the lady, being of an excessively avaricious turn, resoh’ed 
rather to die tlian to furnish the prescribed sum, and thus 
deprive her beloved boy of a portion of his inheritance. When 
reduced to this extremity, Messer Filiberto, believing that upon 
the whole he had sufficiently revenged himself, took corapa'ision 
upon her suSerings, and hastened to obtain an audience of the 
kmg. He entreated as a sped^ fevour, tliat His Majesty would 
remit the fine, and grant liberty to her, as well as to some other 
debtors, which, in the utmost surprise at hearing the sound of 
his voice, the king promised to do. He then proceeded to 
inform His Majesty of the whole history of his attachment to 
the lady, and the strange results by which it had been attended 
to both parties though fortunately all had ended well. Jlesser 
Filiberto then hastened to hold an audience with the lady, 
seriously proposing to give lier a little good advice ; and she was 
quite as much rejoiced as His Majesty, when she first heard him 
speak. “You may recollect, madam,” he observed, “that 
some time ago, when at Moncaliero, I expressed the most 
ardent and constant attachment to you; an attachment which 
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I (Ld not then think that tune could h4ve ever diminished Bat 
youT conduct in cheating me mto the vow o( silence, and your 
cruelty to me, as well before that tune as since, have wrought 
a complete change in my sentunents towards you I have 
acquir^ wealth and honours, I stand high m the favour of my 
monarch, and having, I think, taken ample revenge upon you, 
by the fears and trouble you teve expene°ced, I have not only 
granted jou your hberty and your Lfe, but ordered you to be 
freely supplira with every convenience and facility for your 
return home I need not advise you to conduct yourself in 
future with care and prudence, in all the economical virtues 
you are reputed to be unnvalled, but I would venture to hin t, 
that from the example 1 have m this instance afiorded you, 
you will be more cautious how you spdrt with the feelmgs of 
those who love }qu, as it is an old saymg, that the wily are 
often taken m their own nets ” He then provided her with an 
honourable escort, and money to defray her expenses, wh3e 
he hiroself, not long after, received the hand of s young beauty 
of the court bestowed upon him by his royal master By ^ 
union he received an accession of several castles and domains, 
and sent for his witty )ouog fnend from Spoleto, to share with 
him a portion of his prosperity StiU retaining bis &vour at 
court, upon the death of Charles VII, he continued to enjoy the 
same appomtments, and the same inBuence, under Louis XI, 
his successor 
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GlOVAilBATllSTA GlRALDl CmTHID 

Aftek the deatli of Leo the Tenth, the Holy See long remained 
vacant, owing to the want of onanimity of opinion among the 
cardinals, who were unwilling to advance to the papal dignity 
any one of those sitting in the conclave, such were tlieir clashing 
interests. This division aitenvards \sd to the promotion of 
Adriano, who had most probably never dreamed of such an 
honour during the whole course of his life. 

_ During the interim tliere arose many serious tumults and 
disturbances in Home, and more especially in the immediate 
viemity, where the woods and roads were on all sides infested 
with banditti, so that no travellers could pass with safety from 
place to place. Although the government exercised the utmost 
vigilance in repressing these disorders, their authors still found 
an asylum in the caves and mountains, whence they only 
issued to fall like ^vild beasts upon their prey, and woeful was 
the fate of those who fell into their bonds. It was during this 
period that Adriano arrived at Rome to assume the pontifical 
chair, and having arranged the internal affairs of the city, he 
attended to the complamts of the increasing disorders in the 
vicinity, resolving to take measures to extirpate the whole race 
of banditti out of his dominions. Summoning the head of the 
police to his presence, to him he committed the charge, as the 
most courageous and prudent officer he knew, of penetrating 
into the hidden retreats and fastnesses occupied by these 
ferocious men. After reedving lus commission, the officer 
immediately provided himself with a select company, both of 
horse and foot, ready furnished with all kinds of arms and 
equipments, and attended by a vast number of the fiercest dogs, 
as if he had been about to make an expedition 'to clear the woods 
and mountabs of the beasts of prey- On arrivmg pretty near 
their haunts, his first object was to draw a line of drcumvallation 
around the strong places which he had ascertained to be the 
chief rendezvous of the banditti; and tlicn gradually drawing 
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into a narrower arcJe, with strong nets so spread as to pre\ent 
escape, he advanced to the sound of horns and bugles, mingled 
with the shouts of men, and baying of the dogs, to rouse these 
human monsters from their lairs The better to discover 
them, they now urged on the bloodhounds to the track, which 
soon obliged the robbers to stow themselves, and assume an 
attitude of defence The officer commenced a vigorous assault, 
and after a sharp contest, iq which several were killed, the 
robbers, intimidated by superior numbers, and the shouts of 
men and the baymg of dogs, took to flight, each attemptuig to 
save himself m the best w>ay he could Upon this a strange 
scene presented itself, for the dogs, encouraged by their flight, 
pursued them with the utmost fury, running by their side, and 
seuing them by the legs or throat, which compelled the men to 
wheel round, and engage them with their sabres Whichever 
way they they stUl found themselves surrounded at all 
points by dogs, and nets, and swords, from which they vamly 
endeavoured to extneate themselves In this manner they 
contmued to be gradually enclosed wiihia a still narrower space, 
and their whole number being thus brought together, they agam 
resolved to nuke a desperate stand TTiough they fought with 
the strength of despairing men, it svas still of no a^, and 
havmg no further place of refuge, they were aU either killed or 
taken upon the spot The survivors were hanged upon the 
nearest trees without the least tnal, or any mvestigation mto 
their crimes while their bodies were left a prey to the wolves 
and vultures of the tnountams 

Out of the whole number there were only about twenty who 
contnved to elude the vigilance of the wary and valiant officer 
and his men These were some, who on heanng their first 
approach from a neighbonring worn, and alarmed by the sound 
of bugles and the clamour of the battle, concludmg their com 
rades had fallen fled as far as possible from their accustomed 
haunts They at length drew wp at an lan several miles distant, 
vsith the mtention of there awaiting tidings of the result, having 
previously arrayed themselves m the nch dresses which had 
formerly belonged to more honourable personages To give a 
greater air of probability to their new characters, a few of them 
had remained in their usual attire, the better to personate 
servants, who were attending upon their masters Their leader 
appeared as one of the servants, perfectly aware of the magni 
tude of the danger, and quite on the alert The gentlemen 
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entwed firsts with a rolling and idle motion of their limbs, 
calling for rooms, and whatever the house could afford of the 
best; while their servants waited hmnbly at a distance. 

In the meanwhile the officer, having dispatdjed his sanguinary 
business in the wood, ^thered up his nets and the spoils of 
victory, proposing to proceed in the same manner, and enclose 
the adjacent thicket. In his progress, however, he encountered 
a shepherd, who inforrned him that he would only lose his labour, 
by repeating the same operation, as he had just met a party of 
the banditti, dressed like gentlemen, coming out of the wood, 
on their way to Naples. Die officer, being resolved to ascertain 
the truth of this account, sent forward one of his spies to obtain 
information, following him at an ea^ pace. The man proceeded 
until he arrived at the very inn where the gentlemen had put 
up, and introducing himself as a stranger, he ordered dinner 
to be prepared. The gentlemen, however, wishing to be thought 
courteous, invited him to dine with them, and entering into con- 
versation, when they found he was going on to Naples, inquired 
if he had lately heard anything new? “Nothing very new, 
signor,” replied the stranger, “except that as I came out of 
Rome, I happened to meet the brave head of the police returning, 
and he told me that he bad just made such complete havoc 
amongst the banditti, that be believed there was not one left 
alivo.” Overjoyed on hearing this, the villains began to think 
themselves quite secure; for the officer, they believed, had now 
returned home, supposii^ they had all fallen into his hands. 

After dinner the stranger got up, saying that he must proceed 
to Naples; but returning instantly to his employer, he informed 
him that he had found the robbers enjoying themselves at the 
inn. In a very short space of time the brave officer was also 
there; but just as he was about to enter, the leader of the 
robbers, standing behind bis pretended master’s chair, near tlie 
window, observed the concourse of people at hand_, among whom 
he marked also the identical stranger who had just left them. 
He was on the point of acquainting his companions, when he 
reflected, that all means of escape being cut off, he should only 
implicate himself in their fate in the tumult which would ensue. 
As a last effort to save himsdf, he therefore only observed to 
his master: “I tasted an excellent wme just now in the cellar, 
and I think, signor, it wonld suit your taste: I will step and sec 
that the host plays you f^ about it”; saying which, and 
carrying a huge dish before him, he somewhat promptly left 
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the apartment As he went downstairs he met the officer and 
his myim dons commg up who suppos ng h m to be one of the 
servants of the house mqoired m what manner the strange 
gentlemen above were then employed. They are still at table 
he answered in a pert tone and I am just going to bring them 
some more wine WeB go you rogue returned the other 

and we w U dnnk iL As you please for that gentlemen 
answered the wa ter and hastened as qu cUy as possible mto 
the vault thence exploring his way out by a secret passage 
until he found himself in a place of safety 

The officer had b) this time seized and secured the party of 
gentlemen at table and taking possess on of their seats ordered 
a fresh d nner ery moment eicpecting the excellent wine 
wh ch the rogue of a waiter had prom sed to bring At length 
tumiag to the host he des red to know what that wa ter of his 
whom they had met on the staus was so very long about? 

No wa ter of mme is gone for wine s 51101 he belonged to the 
party of gentlemen whom you have just seized. Ah can 
that be true? cned the officer It is it is cnedthewhofe 
band as f displeased that be was not to share the same fate 

He Mas our servant that is be was our captain we mean. 
In that disguise he has imposed upon } ou and upon us. For 
see ng )0u at hand as we have reason to be! eve he pretended 
to go for wine and left us without sajmg a word to fall into 
your hands escaping from the fate which he saw prepared for 
tus companions and thus showing himself as prudent as we 
have been van and foolish 

Cniaged at the idea of havtog been thus outwitted by the 
chief of thegan^ whom be was m particular des rousof securing 
the officer everywhere sought to dscover his retreat but m 
vain He was at length compelled to return with his other 
pnsoners to Rome where the unfortunate gentlemen immediately 
shared the fate of their compamons. 

The sole survivor of the ^ng who by his coolness and pene- 
traton had saved himself sinxeeded m secretly leaving the 
papal domimons and retired beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Church mto the Florentine temtones He had there tune to 
repent and abandoning the widced career upon which he had 
first entered he became a very honest atizea and an example 
of sobnety mdustry and chaptyto all his neighbours 
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Anton-Frakcesco Grazzini 

There was formerly an honest dtizen of Florerjce, known by 
the name of Guaspani del Calandm, by trade a goldbeater, and 
a pretty skilful master of his art. He was excessively good- 
natured, but withal of so thick and heavy an intellect, that he 
owed his good fortune chiefly to his mamage wth a lady who 
had succeeded to two pleasant farms in the Prato, and two 
houses in Florence. On this event he shut up his shop, resolving 
to lead a life of leisure in the country, with only one son, a boy 
about five years old, and hb lady, who promised no further 
addition to his family. Wule residing at bis villa, he entered 
into social terms with a gentleman of the name of Schema, and 
through him, with liis friends Pilucca, Monaco, and Zoroastro. 
Delighted with their wit and spirit, for they were all boon 
companions of the first order, he frequently mvited them, or 
went to sup with them at the residence of Pilucca, in Via Scala, 
surrounded with pleasant gardens, where during summer they 
were wont to sup in the open air, under the tony shade. Hero 
Guasparri, having always piqued himself on his delicate know- 
ledge of various wines, as well as on furnishing a sumptuous 
assortment of them upon occasion, was elected, by the joint 
consent of his companions master of tnefcast. 'fliis he conceived 
a high honour, and to express his sense of its great dignity and 
importance, he insisted upon providing and lajung in cvep' 
fresh stock, most assiduously inspecting, for that purpose, the 
stores of the liquor merdumts, and the first taverns in the 
city. But while he allowed no wine to be drunk by them but 
his own, he agreed that they should provide the eatables m 
equal shares. Of these, the said Scheggia was the caterer, m 
office which he discharged to the admiration of all his mends, 
whose powers of deglutition did ample justice to the taste both 
of Scheggia and his friend. The latter they frequently crowned 
with vine and ivy, in imitation of the Bacchanalian god, while 
Zoroastro in his devotion declared, that neither men nor gods 
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had ever discovered the vaneties of flavour like his fnend 
Guaspam All this was extremely agreeable to our hero, who 
began, for the first time m his life, to conceive himself of some 
importance, leading the toasts, as well as the conversation, to 
the most trifling and whimsical topics that could be imagined 
The doctrine of witchcraft, mcantations, and apparitions, and 
stones of dead people who had come to hfe agam, were here 
discussed the whole night through, to the great edification of the 
host But towards midnight Guaspam, though he affected to 
ndicule the idea of supernatural appearances, began to feel 
extremely uncomfortable on hearing the awful particulars of 
each story, and in vain tried to laugh it ofi, by saying that the 
dead found quite enough to do to get a living m their own 
world, without coming back again to trouble us m this His 
sly corapamons, however, had the wit to see through the mark, 
and were infirutely amused at witnessing his exertions to shake 
ofl the fears which too evidently oppressed him Pilucca’s 
gardens contmuuig stiD the scene of their summer amusements, 
and Guaspam stiB superintending the wine, it happened that 
one of the relations of the latter, as if envious of the good fellow 
ship he did not enjoy, began to blame lus foUy and extravagance 
ui sujiplymg the whole party with wine, while his pretended 
friends only flattered him to bu bee, to turn him mto a subject 
of ndicule for all Florence when they left him , and t^t, m short, 
he would soon become quite notonous to the whole city for a 
simpleton as he was Believing, as usual, everything that was 
told him, Guaspam resolved to withdraw from their company, 
and directly set ofi home, where he had left his wife, and son, 
and a single maidservant, to take care of themselves 
His old Inends, waiting dinner for him a long while, began to 
wonder whither he could have withdrawn himself, and after m 
vam searching all the likely and all the unlikely places they 
could thmk of, they acadentally beard, just as their best wmes 
were getting low, that be was actually gone to live with bis 
family at the villa, a pbee where, of all others, thej least 
thought of lookmg for him. Ihcy began to be seriously afraid 
that there was now an end to their usual course of festivity, but 
our hero m a short tune becoming weary of the villa, resolved 
to return to town, where Filucca one day accidentally met him 
walking along the streets of Florence Joyfully haitmg, and 
shaking him by the band, Filucca welcomed him back, observing, 
as he invited him for t^ same ev«mig to a feast ‘ Heavens, 



how truly rejoiced I am to see you here once more! Where 
can you have been? I have not had the flavour of good wine 
in my mouth, nor heard the stave of a good song, since you left 
us.” Guaspani, drawing bach, replied that he was sorry he 
could not come; but on b^g questioned more narrowly, unable 
to give any excuse, and longii^ at tlie same time to be admitted 
to their company, he fairly confessed that there was no resisting 
such an offer — he would come; but that he could not pretend 
any longer to dictate to them what wines they ought to drink. 
Then relating the conversation he had had with his cousin, he 
declared he had come to the resolution of furnishing no more. 
His companion, on hearing this, affected to laugh outright, 
though he really felt little inclination, when he considered the 
difference it would make, were each of them to furnish his pro- 
portion, instead of laying the whole expense of the bottles upon 
their friend. At the same time, he flattered himself l\e should 
soon be able to bring him round to his usual habits. ^Vhen the 
party assembled in the evening, PUuoai communicated what 
had passed between him and Guaspam, to the great dismay 
of his companions, and they then held a regular council as to 
how they should proceed. They resolved to receive him with 
clieorful and happy looks, and soon succeeded so well in flattering 
him into good humour, that they obtained his company for 
several successive nights; but finding that they could never 
faring him to the same liberal way of linking as formerly, they 
at length, after repeated trials, came to the resolution of fsdrly 
casting him off, declaring that he was no longer worthy of 
keeping company with gentlemen like themselves. 

They deliberated, therefore, on the best method of getting 
rid of him, by playing him some humorous trick, and fleecing 
him of his money at the same time in such a way as to give him 
no sort of inclination to return. Calculating upon the fears 
which they suspected he entertained for goblins, especially of 
such as haunted the churchyards, they proceeded to deliberate 
in what way they might turn them to good account. The 
ghostly council accordingly met; and aware that our hero, when 
visiting certain friends, had to return home in the evening over 
the bridge of Carraja, in order to readi his own house, situated 
in Borgo Stella, and that no one slept in the same house, his 
family being at the villa, th^ forthwith commenced their 
operations. There was a certain Signor Meino, a manufacturer, 
and a great friend of Sdi^ia’s, who resided next door to our 
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hero, and great iacDity of cooimnnication existed between the 
houses With some persuasion, Scheggia won over his fnend 
to enter into their designs and die day being arrived when they 
were to try the strength o£ Guaspoms vain boasting and 
resolution against spirits, they had everything prepared before 
evening for the execution of ^ctr plot They were all supping 
together and turning the conversation to the proper topic, they 
dwelt so long and fearfully upon the theory of appantions, that 
our fnend Guaspam s hair began to bnstle up, and he reflected 
with dread upon the soblaty walk he had before him, ere he 
reached his beloved home He would fain have requested one 
of them to RCCQmpany him at least as far as the bridge, had he 
not already committed his valour so deeply m the vain boastings 
he bad so long been m the habit of mduigmg upon the subject 
At one time he came to the resolution of staying and sleeping 
vihere he was but when he began to advance excuses for this 

C »se Zoroastro who saw into bis design, completely fofled 
by instantly proposing cards, at which our hero had already 
lost such unmense sums that be started as if he had really seen 
a ghost Declaring that be must inst^tly keep an appoint 
ment he set out fallowed quietly at a distance by w wily 
companions and took the road by Santa Hana Novella, until 
he reached the fosse which led straight to the bndge of Canaja 
Scheggia now quickened his pace, and running tiuough me 
Borgo Ognissanti arrived at the bridge befpre Guaspam, by 
this shorter cut and quickly tnarshalled his companions, he 
himself lying hid m the bttle church of Santo Antomo, on the 
V erge of the Amo adjoining Santa Trim ti. 

It happened to be a dark night m September, and agreeably 
to the orders of Zoroastro and Scbe^lia, their companions were 
stationed near the first pillars, each of whom held a long pike 
m his hand to which were attached several large white sheets, 
with a cross upon the summit to resemble arms, and a huge 
mask of a most diabolical aspect Two lanterns all on ^ 
served for the eyes, wlule the trouth grinned with a homble 
smile flammg with another lantern which showed off the long 
sharp teeth to advantage A long flat nose, sharp chin, and an 
immense slouch hat completed the terrific figure, a sight of 
which would have been umost suSaent to put to flight the 
most doughty heroes of romance, not exceptmg the mad Orlando 
himself Such was the ambnsc^e that lay glaring in secret, 
awaiting the amval of the unfortunate Guaspani. They were 
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all to rise up at the same moment, just as he passed these horrid 
apparitions, addressing each other by the name of Cticcobeoni, 
in order more efiectually to alarm thdr hapless victim with their 
roices, who at length cautiously approached the bridge, using 
his utmost eSorts at the same time to banisli the idea of spectres 
from his mmd. A low wlustle from Scheggia was now the 
signal for the apparitions to qopear, when they gradually rose 
from die earth, spreading larger and larger till they assumed 
their full terrific dimensions. Guasparri had just got half over 
the bridge; some of the apparitions stood before and some 
behind him; and his little strength and courage failing him 
together, he turned round each way, but had no power left to 
escape on either hand. The next moment the whole Amo 
seemed to teem with spectres, as tall in our poor hero’s opinion 
as the church steeples, and exceeding the number, as he after- 
wards asserted, of thirty thousand demons, whose diabolical 
features now riveted him to the spot. “The Lord help me ! the 
Lord help me!” he exclaimed in a doleful voice, but had no power 
to move. Soon observing that they were approaching as if to 
gather round him, and believing that he ^ould be instantly 
devoured, he cried out in a still louder voice: "The Lord help 
me to pray ! the Lord help me to run ! I will run in the name of 
the Loidl” And away he wildly rushed through the midst 
of the apparitions, never once staying to breathe, or to -look 
behind him, until he arrived at the bouse of Pilucca. where he 
knocked with such violence, as nearly to burst open the door. 
Here his friends were many of them assembled to welcome him 
back, liaving understood bom their companions on the bridge, 
that they might expect him in a short time, and that they must 
do all in their power to restore his suspended faculties. He 
threw himself upon a couch, unable for some time to recover 
breath; he could not utter aword, and he appeared on the point 
of swooning away, when -^ey applied the necessarj' restoratives. 

The moment Guasparri had disappeared, Scheggia dispatched 
his compaiuons to Memo’s house, in order to secure the fruits 
of their adventure, in the manner we shall soon recount; while 
he himself hastened to Pilncca’s, where he found his friend 
Guaspam so far recovered, as to be giving the most strange and 
umntelhgible description of the wonderfiri and appalling scenes 
through which he had passed. His audience, by affecting to 
discredit the truth of the rdarion, dircw him into the utmost 
rage, when Scheggia, walking quietly into the room from an 
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inner chamber, as if he had remained there the whole of the 
evening, persuaded our hero to begin his story anew Still he 
could not be persuaded, m spite of Guaspam $ swearing that 
such was the fact, that the appantsons had literally appeared 
to him, and the latter was thrown into the greatest despair, 
when Scheggia, persistmg m his un^bef, declared that he only 
meant to make fools of them all, and challenged Guaspam at 
the same time to accompany him to the bridge Declming this 
offer, however Guaspam contented himself with pointing out 
the exact situation in which the spirits attaducd him when both 
banks of the Amo were covered with their troops, clothed in 
white uniform, with faces of fire, and heads as black as Erebus 
all rushing on him at once to make him their pnsoner But 
when his fnetids pretended to return from a visit to the bndge, 
without discQvenng any remains of the appantions, they all 
with one consent began to opbraid him for his folly and 
cowardice declaring that he must have drunk his senses away, 
and that he must be delinous to Uimk of coimog to interrupt 
them ever their cards, with such tales as these They then sat 
down again quietly to play, while Guaspam was revolving m 
bis mind bow he could contnve to obtain the escort of the 
nightly watch as far as bis own bouse The moment he heard 
them passing the moon having now risen, he sallied forth, and 
ofiered them a handsome reward if they would see him safe over 
the bndge As they approa^ed it, he scued the officer more 
closely by the arm, shuttmg hiS eyes, to avoid the sight of the 
same distracting objects as he passed along 
On reaching his house, he felt some qualins of fear at the idea 
of sleeping there alone, his fami ly residing at the villa, and he 
would gladly have gone farther, to the house of one of his 
relations had not the night been so very far advanced It 
was his custom dunng that season to go to rest in a room upon 
the ground floor, which Memo, his neighbour, had been pre- 
vailed upon by Scheggia to hang entirely with black drapery, 
borrowed from the Osso company, adorned with emblems 
adapted to sacred occasions, such as death's heads, crosses, and 
remnants of mortality of eveiy description Round the room 
were placed many large wax candles, such as are used at burials 
casting a fearful and glaring bght, while m the midst of all was 
placed a bier covered with a carpet, on which lay the resemblance 
of a corpse, with orange flowers aid rosemary strew ed all round 
A cruafix was fixed over the head, mid two wax lights at each 
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side, for the convenience of those who might wish to contem- 
plate the features more narrowly. Guasparri proceeded to take 
possession as usual of his own apartment, and as he opened the 
door beheld a scene which might have startled a stouter philo- 
sopher than himself. With his eyes fixed upon the wJiole 
apparatus of mortality, he stood fiasdnated to the spot, and 
when he attempted to retreat, he could proceed no farther than 
the door, where ho fell, overpowered with horror, once more 
upon his knees, his head turned slightly back to ascertain 
whether the dead man were following to show him out. But 
though he could not speak, he uttered an inward prayer, which 
at length endued him with so much strength as to enable him 
to rise up from his knees, and with another effort of despair, he 
got through the door, and locking it eagerly after him to prevent 
pursuit, rushed out of the house. He then once more took to 
flight, \vith the intention of again seekmg the residence of the 
very enemies who had thus cruelly invaded bis repose. And 
as the greater fear is always apt to remove the impression of a 
slighter, our hero in this his extremity, no longer regarding the 
apparitions on the bridge, which had lately inspired mm with so 
much awe, pressed valiantly foiward until he reached the very 
house he had not long since left. Here was a fresh scene of 
pleasure for his malicious companions, who for a long time 
permitted him to knock in vain. At length Pilucca made his 
appearance, exclaiming in an angry tone: “What, are you here 
again? Will you never leave ofi these mad tricks of yours? 
What do you mean by this conduct?” "Oh, help, helpl have 
mercy on me, good gentlemen,” was our hero’s reply, “ily 
house is full of spirits; and I think all the demons in Tartarus 
must this night have l^okcn loose. Oh, sud\ a night ! " and he 
immediately proceeded with a fresh account of his adventures. 
Such was the violence of his gesticulations and his perturba- 
tions, that his wicked friends at length consented, yielding to his 
vehement entreaties, to accompany him home, where he vowed 
he would fully satisfy them in regard to the truth of his state- 
ments. In the meantime, however, another party had been 
busily employed in removing the fearful preparations, which 
had so much disturbed the equanimity of our hero’s soul; and 
before he returned home with his fresh escort, the whole house 
had resumed its usual state, wlulc the wary authors of the 
change had already taken refuge in the dwelling of ileino. 
“Why do you tremble so?” cried Zoroastro, as our poor friend 
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laid his hand upon his own door, and then drew back, "really, 
if you had not played us this inck once before to-mght, «e 
should almost be inclined to believe you, but >ou are not the 
nan to impose upon us as you think ’ To this, Guaspam, 
bidding him enter before him, replied, that he would forfeit his 
ejes if he had spoken a single word more than the truth, which 
the\ would find to their cost wbea they ventured in "Neither 
your eyes nor jmur head will be of any use to us, returned 
Zoroastro ‘ but if j ou ere senous, pledge us this diamond nng 
upon it and two dozen bottles of your Monte Pulciano to 
encourage us The truth is, we do not behevT that you have 
seen any’thmg either here or at the bridge, but pledge us the 
wine and keep your head upon your own shoulders, and we 
will eneoanter the ghosts ** To this the poor wretch consented 
feeling assured that they would find a pretty warm reception 
from the vuible and mvisible spirits which swarmed about the 
room So he put the diamond nng into their hands, worth at 
least thirty gold ducats, at the same tune challenging each ei 
the party to advance Scheggia at first drew back, os if afraid, 
saying Suppose your house should have been robbed in ) our 
absence Do you go first," he continued, addressing PQucca 
\o do you do you, ’ cned ea^ in their turn, which threw 
Guaspam into greater consternation than ever ‘It is so very 
dark, added Monaco, "I dread going m the dark into a place 
where there iaa\ be thieves’ * Well, here is a lantern,’ 
reyoincd another take it, and forward, m the name of Heaven. ’ 
So MoiuK) pretended to be obired to advance, and the othen 
followed Guaspam bringing up the rear with endent fean of 
the event When he laid ha hand on the door of the haunted 
chamber Monaco paused , on which a thrill ran through cur 
hero s frame and his hair b^an to bnstle up Seeing Zoroastro 
about to press fonrsnl, he held him back by the skirt of the 
coat whispenng ‘Itistiotsafe,letusgoback’ ,whensuddeiilv 
opening the room door, and pushing him forw^s, they burst 
mto a loud laugh, dcclaniig that the wager was won. Every 
thmg stood in its usual place, to the no small surprise and 
confusion of our hero, who cast his eyes m every direction, m 
search of the demons, the sulphur tapers, the death’s heads, 
and the dead man, but everythu^ had disappeared ' Oh, 
thou villam, thou impostor!” they all cned out, "we never 
suspected, Guaspam, that yon could have used us thus One 
would have thought from your looks, you were leading us into 
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the infernal pit; everything here is just as it was; it is really 
too bad; and yet you pretend to be shocked and surprised. Wo 
shall be compelled to decline your acquaintance: this is carrying 
matters quite too far.'* 

It is impossible to do justice to our hero during tliis scene; 
he knew not whether he was really awake or in a dream; he 
raved and he rolled his eyes, but took not the least notice of 
wliat they said. To restore him a little to his wits, liis friends 
began to entreat him, that as he had succeeded so well in his 
sclicme of imposing upon them, and rousing them from their 
beds, he would at least not think of carrying the affair farther, 
and exposing them to the laughter of the whole city on the 
ensuing day. " We have secured the ring and tlie wine, however, - 
that part of the joke is ours, so wc arc content: and if you 
please,” continued^ Schegria, observing that our hero remained 
far from easy in his mind, '*if you please, I will stay with you 
here all night.” Though he gratefully accepted his friend’s 
offer, he never closed Ws eyes during that night, dwelling on 
the scenes which had so strongly impressed themselves upon 
his imagination. The next mommg be rose early, and set out 
to join his family at the villa, desirous of trying what a change 
of scene would effect in temoving the unpfeasant associations 
of the previous night. He had nearly, however, fallen a victim 
to this unfeeling and injudicious pruik on the part of Ills old 
friends; for on the third day he was in so violent a fever that 
the physicians almost despaired of lus life. They might be 
said to liave flayed him alive, for during his convalescence he 
really cast away his old skin; not was it only in this respect 
that he undenvent a cliange: he no longer left liis family, and a 
blessed regeneration was the consequence of the frolic of his 
false friends. 

On their side, the ensuing day was a day of triumph and 
festivity; they laughed and feasted at the expense of their 
unfortunate companion; but such triumphs and such follies 
usually end in bitterness and tears; the fate of their authors 
being still more pitiable than that of the victims they pursue. 
They even attempted to get the credulous Guasparri into tiieir 
snares, and to betray him once more, in which they would most 
likely have succeeded, had it not been for the kind relation who 
interfered in his favour on a formes- occasion, and who now 
persuaded him to dispose of his house in town, and to attach 
himself to rural pursuits. 
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Ceuo Ualespint 

At the tune when the Ilarquess of Pescara was governor m the 
Jlilanese there lived two gentlemen, of the respective names 
of Raffaello Chiecaro and Antonio Capputo, who had obtamed 
from the senate the use of some public stoves, which, merely 
paymg a small annual tax, made them very large returns 
consummg only half the usual proportion of fuel Kow, near 
the piazza of San Stefano resided a certain retainer to the court 
of King Philip a man of a free and liberal turn of mind very 
generally esteemed by his acquamtance How he first became 
mtusate with Signor Ouecaro, I am at a loss to state but certa n 
It IS that he was frequently seen beguiling his hours at the bouse 
of that wily Genoese The latter, desirous one day of tiyiog 
how far he could play upon the courtier's credulity observed 
to him Do you see this sonnet, ny dear signor? if >ou please 
I will teach you a very cunous art Read it it is Petrarch s 
and begms you see 

Rotta e 1 alU colonna e 1 verde Laaro etc 

Now strange as you may think it, I will show you a difierenl 
sonnet under this beginning 

Aimi U bel viso aimC il soave sguardo 

Nay Idefjjou that t$ impossible cnedhisfnend or,ifitbe 
possible pray let me learn quickly how It may be done litith 
an a r of importance the Graoesc put his hand mto his pocket 
and took out a «inall flagon mto which he dipped a bit of 
cotton and touched the letters of the first sonnet which quicklv 
made way for those of the second To the eyes of bis com 
pamon the whole of this appeared little less tb^ a miracle he 
declared m his excessive admiration that it was a secret worthy 
the possession of the greatest prmces m the world Yet it ^ 
yours for all that replied the Genoese and when you vrish 
iiS 
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to write what is not meant for every eye, you have only to 
dissolve so much Roman vitriol in a drop of fresh water, and 
lake a virgin quill, never yet contaminated with ink, and write 
what you please. The moment it is dry, the writbg will dis- 
appear; and having brought this to perfection, you %vill next 
prepare the foUoudng kind of ink: Take a handful of wheat 
straw, set it on fire, but look well to your house, by clapping a 
large extinguisher upon it befOTC it be well burnt out, The 
residue \Yill be a fine charcoal, which you will please to boil in 
the specified quantity of white wine, which will give you the 
ink required, to write upon any other subject in the same letter, 
that j'ou may think proper, the former inscription !)hng con- 
cealed. When you wish this last to appear, take some Istrian 
galls, pounded in aqita vtia, and having thus extracted their 
virtue, dip into it a piece of cotton, pass it lightly over the page, 
and the letter you want will appear.” Here the Genoese 
ceased, and so delighted was the silly courtier with the secret, 
that he would willingly have bestowed upon him any reward 
he had asked. But the time was not yet come, and having 
received it gratuitously, our hero could only evince his warm 
gratitude for the gift. Having gone thus far, Signor Chiecaro, 
elated at hfs success, touched upon a variety of other topics; 
among which, after inviting his friend to take the frash air in 
his garden, he put the following question:^ “Pray, my dear 
signor, have you any room in your house with a close furnace 
that would retain the heat?" “Indeed I iiave,” said the other, 
“and I will convince you of it directly.” So introducing our 
Genoese into the place, who expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
with it, the iatter again inquired: "Have j'ou such a thing as 
a small cauldron in the house?" “Yes, I have,” was the 
reply. “Well, let it be broken then into pieces of about four 
fingers’ breadth, and let them bcwellhaitcvi over a huge charcoal 
fire. You will then cool them as I shall point out to you. Take 
half a flask of strong vinegar, throiv into it a good handful of 
salt, and as much pulverized tartar, and then suddenly ^uendi 
the fiery metal in it by a speedy, deep, and satisfactoiy immer- 
sion. Repeat this five or six times over, by which the plates 
will be fully prepared for the ensuing process; the contrast 
between heat and cold being everyflung upon which we have to 
depend. Tlicse experiments will find you sufficient employ- 
ment until the morrow, when I will return, and acquaint you 
with the grand processes I have in view; only let the whole be 
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conducted with the utmost secrecy, and no one touch the key 

of the apartment but yourself *’ 

Flattenng himself with the posession of some jet more 
valuable secrets, our simple hero promised to obey him m every 
thing, and, accordmgly, the next morning exhibited the result 
of his labours to his view Cbmmendmg him v cry highly, the 
wily Genoese now said “Truly, I believe, j'ou will never be at 
a loss how to proceed " ‘ I believe so too," said our conceited 
gentleman, to the no small amusement of the other, ‘ for jou 
see what I have done ” ‘ Next then,” added his fnend, “you 
must cut up the metal into small bits, weigh out of it three 
ounces, and melt it down m a crucible until it becomes liquid 
Into this throw leaf by leaf, the herb which I now give you”, 
taking about fifty plantain stalks out of his handkerchief 
Do JOU know what it is? ’ “Oh, jts, there is plenty of jt 
growmg m my meadow just by,” said our hero “You are a 
fortunate man, then," rejoined his fnend “You must throw 
it into the melted copper, and leave it to cool in the croable, 
watching it frequently, tU I come again ” “I will take care 
to do so, said our hero, and proceeded forthwith to business 
His next object was to gather as mu<^ of the plantam root as 
he could possibly find, to give the proper tinge, as he was told, 
to the metal, and he proceeded to weigh out, and note down 
the vanous proportions with a piece of charcoal upon the walk 
Beuig qiute ignorant, however, of Ae process of fusmg, of the 
proper degree of heat, and the best mode of confining it m the 
cruable, he placed it on a large heap of charcoal, and set to 
work with a httle pair of beDows, about as powerful as a lady’s 
fan, to blow it into a flame 'When be thought it began to melt, 
he opened the cruable, and exposing it to the air, the metal 
became as hard and cold as before Repeating the same 
experiment until he was quite weary, and half roasted alive 
before the fire, to his uifimte delight he saw it begm to melt, 
and threw in the plantain leaves as directed Then, no longer 
able to stand, and cov cred with dust and smoke, he lay down 
m a profuse perspiration, awaiting the amval of his arch- 
deceiver, who approved of everything he had done, and next 
advised him to go and consult some chemists as to the value of 
his products, and learn how modi they would give him the 
ounce Behevmg he should soon penetrate mto some greater 
secrets, famt and weary as he was, our hero hastily seized his 
cloak and sword, and ran as fast as his strength penntted to 
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the shop of a certain M. Ercole, an assayer, and found him just 
^ he was going to supper. Earnestly entreating him to put 
it to the test upon the spot, tiiough the assayer begged hard 
for a little time, he was at lengtdi prevailed upon to try a small 
piece of the new metal over the fire, to which he added a few 
bits of lead. Soon after, he declared, on examining the crucible, 
that he had detected several grains of gold, and that he was 
prepared to offer him two crowns and a half per ounce for such 
a product, Being well aware he had not made use of any gold, 
our experimcutalist upon this observed: “But you are very 
mucli deceived, friend Ercolc, in supposing there is any gold in 
the case; I did not put a angle fraction of a grain in it.” 
“Surely," said the assayer, “you will allow rno to believe my 
own eyes ; here is the gold, and you are one of the most fortunate 
men in the world, if you really did not put any gold in it.” 
Hearing these words, Uic poor gentleman svas overpowered with 
joy, and heseechins him to make a fresh trial, wluch succeeded 
equally well with uie former, he assured his friend, the assayer. 
that he should be glad to let him have the whole of the metal 
on the terms he had mentioned, 'i’hc assayer was extremely 
anxious to learn the exact process he had observed in fusing it, 
which our hero, however, tvith an air of infinite importance, 
tried to evade, and at length flatly refused to make him 
acquainted with the secret. Then, promising to bring fresh 
samples very soon, he retired and went to rest, though quite 
unable to close his eyes on account of the multitude of castles 
in the air that ceased not to haunt his Imagination. His next 
meeting with his friend tlie Genoese was a very joyous one. 
He informed him, wiUi tears of graritude, of the grand test, 
and the complete success of his cxpcciments. “Then I am now 
satisfied,” returned the Genoese, “for I perceive you are quite 
equal to conduct the whole process without my further assist- 
ance. Indeed, your facility and skill are truly astonishing; 
and if you still indulge the least doubt of your own ability, 
pray mention it!” “Nay,” replied his friend, “I have none; 
I think I stand in need of no further directions: and I have only 
to express my gratitude for the ample instructions you have 
already given me. Only acquaint me in what manner I can 
at all requite you, for I assure you, I shall tliink nothing too 
great for the noble secrets you have confided in me.” “Say 
no more,” s,aid the Genoese, “I have only to entreat that you 
will value the secret for my sake, and unfold it to no one.” 
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Unable to make anj adequate retnm to this kind and courteous 
language our hero could only press his friend s hand in silence, 
who embracmg him tenderlj, took his departure Thus fancy 
ing himself m full possession of unlimited wealth he began to 
calculate the diSerent sums which he intended to bestow upon 
his fnends and relatives, saying to himself as he proceeded 
‘ Yes I will purchase the castle for Pietro, my good Paolo shall 
have an estate now hut Giovanni must have the marquisate 
Thanks great thanks to the Almighty, I shall at length have a 
little money m my pocket, in addition to His Majesty s pension, 
which I can throw about on all sides as I please Sly sole fear 
IS that the money market will not be able to supply me fas 
erough for my prcaous metal, though I dispose of it m all 
parts of the world ’ Then after revolving the subject deeply 
m his mind he resolved to form a complete establishment for 
the manufacture of the preoous article, hiring a number of 
artificers to assist him m the business and to couect a quantity 
of plantain roots wherever they were known to grow These he 
stored up by 6fty and a hundred I<nd» at a time, until he had 
completely ransacked the country for many miles round He 
employed all the boys and women he could £nd whom he 
supplied with baskets to bring the plantains to his house in 
such quantities os to exate curiosity and wonder of all 
the neighbourhood 

Inquisitive to learn the nature of such proceedings, his wife 
frequently applied to him for an etplanation but dways m 
vain bemg told to attend to her household aBairs, as he was 
fully competent to manage his own ^Vhen he had made his 
final preparations his fnend the Genoese one day cane to him 
with a countenance full of anxiety, and accosted him thus 
I wish from my very soul I had never undertaken this 
speculation from the senate, with all its pretended privileges 
a cune upon all such furnaces I am heartily sick of the job 
My dear Raflaello cned our hero, what is it that has thus 
disturbed you? ^Vhat is it? replied the wily Genoese 
Why It IS this I wish togoandleave this busmess VTith which 
our senate has saddled me (and yet I am compelled to keep to 
my engagement) and to set out immediately for Genoa how 
I am come to beg y’ou will jrfease to lend me an hundred ducats 
until mv return which I shall take as a particular favour ’ 
Oh certainly said our hero, and immediately went out and 
returned with a bag of gold, saying Help yourself, my dear 
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friend, and take as many as you please; for I owe you more, 
far more than anything I canrepay. Indeed, I uish you would 
deign to put my gratitude to a sevner test; I have friends who 
will join me in assisting you to a mucli larger amount." “I 
thank you,” said the Genoese, “I will only take this sum at 
present; it is quite sufiident for the object I have in view.” 
Then quietly pocketing the money, he took his departure, 
leaving our poor hero to cany on hfs operations alone. He 
had already expended more than a thousand cro\vns in the 
purchase of some buildings from Angelo Coiro, near Ifonte 
Brinza, admirably sitrjated, as he imagined, for the purpose of 
carrying on his extensive business. Hither were conveyed the 
materials of bis new trade, loads of charcoal and plantain, with 
crucibles, brass cauldrons, and silver plate ; believing he was the 
first man who could boast of having set up a grand manufactory 
of gold. And here, shutting himself up, he superintended his 
enormous furnace, stripping himself to the skin, in order the 
better to heat liis crucibles, and blowing with all his might to 
produce the fusion of his metals. Great was the fire, and great 
his toil and torture, though not eouai to his desire of beholding 
the gold. Three hours incessantly he blew and blew, trying 
different kinds of processes, and dificrent-sized vessels, without 
the least effect. The strong lieat and ehe workingof the beWows 
together, began at length to prove quite too much for his 
strength, while he stood in a violent perspiration from head to 
foot, without being any nearer the accomplishment of his task. 
The rest of his fires were in the same predicament, not the least 
fusion of the metals appearing, and the whole of his establish- 
ment, servants and assistants, were as wcarj’ and exliausted as 
himself. Eight hours had now elapsed, when the place becom- 
ing heated like one immense stove, and our poor hero having 
twice fainted away, lie was borne home by his people, who 
refused any longer to bear the brunt of the day. His irife, who 
had observed a remarkable change in him of late, an unaccount- 
able elevation and inequality of spirits, wild at times, and at 
times depressed, conceived no time was to be lost. Seeing him 
then brought home in the condition wc Iiave described, his 
face fiery, and his clothes covered with foam and dust, crying 
out at the same time loudly for drink, she compassionately ran 
towards him, and accosted Um thus: “Wliat can be the reason, 
my dear, of your strange conduct, shutting yourself up day and 
night in a place too hot for a salamander? Would to heaven 
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that that old wretch of a Genoese had broken his neck before 
you saw himl would that the great demon had caught him in 
his dutches 1 would that yon had not been such a fool, my 
dear, as to ha\e listened to him'” Heanng himself thus ten 
derly apostrophized by his wif^ who presumed to mtermeddle 
m things that he thought did not concern her, the poor man, 
impelled by rage and disappointment, lent her two hearty cuffs 
on the side of her head, which somewhat checked the flow of 
her tenderness Then out of mere spite, instead of going to 
repose as he ought to have done, he got up, and ran to his fnend 
the assayer’s, to put his folly to a further test, with the same 
unhappy result as before His final hopies now rested upon the 
return of the arch villain Chiecaro to put hun into the nght way 
again, but after bearing the sickness of hope deferred with great 
fortitude, during many weeks, he bethought him of following 
the Genoese, though he had no directioris how to find him 
First however, he essayed the effect of sending letters and 
special messengers in all directions without heanng the least 
tidings of him His own personal exertions proved equally 
fruitless and in this state of affain, lost m a world of chimeras, 
he passed hu unhappy time tiD Chnstmas About that tune, 
happening one day to be m company, he heard a party of 
gentlemen conversing one ol whom observed ' H you can do 
this you wiU render me a great service, for a certain specula 
tion, by which I hoped to become richer than the Grand Turk 
has ended m smoke An old nllam of a Genoese, whom God 
confound has emptied my pockets of all my ready cash, though 
he seemed to come like Jupiter, in a golden shower' “And 
how, replied bis fnend, did he inveigle you? What was the 
tnck? What was die tnck, indcrd? you shall hear! Me 

wanted to teach me how to laake gold, and I, like a simple 
one who loves simplicity, wished to leam For this purpose 
I advanced three hundr^ gold crowns, deposited in the handa 
of Luca Contile ‘Did you speak of gold crowms? cned our 
hero no longer able to repress his cunosity, ‘ and of a Genoese? 
for pitys sake dear captain, go on’ 'Hus the captain did, 
and mutual explanations and condolcments then took place 
The only fact which they tould clearly ascertain, was, that he 
had succeeded in the same manner in cheating them all, that 
he was gone and no longer to be found After conversmg for 
some time together upon the subject and considermg in what 
way the losses they had suffered m^ht best be repaired, they 
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arrived at the conclusion, that the most effectual plan would be, 
to avail themselves of the same means }« had been practised 
by the Genoese, whenever they had Ute good fortune to meet 
witli any friend as simple as they had themselves been. Some- 
what consoled with having hit upon this ingenious method of 
reimbursing themselves, they laughed heartily, and look Icas'c. 
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Doue>1CO tlAKlA Maxm 

These is no longer reason to doubt the truth of some tery 
singular arcumstances that are said to have occurred between 
two lovers Gmevra degli Amien, and Antonio Rondmelli, and 
particularly when we reflect how generally they have been 
credited during upwards of three ages They are as follows 
Antonio had bwmc deeply enamoured of the beauties of 
the Lady GinevTa and hadperscveredio his attachment for more 
than four jears subsequent to 1396 against the express wishes 
of her father, w ho wished to bestow her hand upon one of the 
Agolaati family named Francesco as being of supenor fortune 
to his rival although not so agreeable m the e>es of the fair 
Gmevra. She may be said, therefore, to have bm forced into 
the arms of Francesco, as she yielded a reluctant consent to 
her parents will, while unfortunately the passion of Antomo 
seemed only to acquire fresh vigour from the bitter ^sappoint 
meat of all his hopes In the wretchedness of his heart he 
vowed never to bestow his hand upon another, and he still 
mdulged himself m the sad consolation of gazing upon her at 
all public festivals in diurchcs, and pnvate assemblies 
Now It chanced that m the great plague of 1400, which 
ravaged so many aties of Italy, and espeaally Florence, the 
fair Gmevra was taken sick and owing either to the neglect of 
the phieicians or the malignant nature of the disease soon 
after fell an apparent vretun to its rage Strong h>*stencal 
affections then little understood, had preceded her decease, 
and every one around her supposed that she had ceased to 
breathe Immedute mterment aLo taking\place, as was usual 
in those penods of distress she narrowly ttisped the fate most 
probably shared by many in such seasons of terror, of bemg 
inhumed alive Borne by a body of priests, We was laid with 
httle ceremony m the famSy vault, belongmA to the chapel of 
her ancestors and to this day the place is ^Jnted out to the 
curious stranger who visits the spot She was gpatly lamented 
126 
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by her husband, her friends, and indeed fay all who knew her 
virtues; but the grief of none was equal to that of Antonio 
Rondinelli, when he heard of her sudden decease. 

Esteemed by all ranks, only a few months a bride, her supposed 
fate drew tears from many qres; yet only a few hours of that 
fatal night had elapsed, when awaking out of her lethargic 
slumber tlie poor ynung creature opened her eyes. The moon 
shone brightly; when shivering with the cold, damp air of the 
vault (it being the month of October), she attempted to raise 
herself up, and in a short time b^n to recognize the place 
in which she lay. Commending herself to the mercy of Heaven, 
and all its guardian saints, she next strove to release herself 
from her unearthly garments, and perceiving a glimmer of light 
through a crevice in the door, she succeeded, though faint and 
exhausted, in reaching the entrance of the vault. Having 
mounted the steps, bv degrees she removed a portion of the 
covering least secured, tlirough which she had observed the 
light, and at length, with extreme difficulty, issued forth. 
Terror and despair had hitherto given her strength, while the 
cold air now braced her nerves, and thinly clad as she was, she 
pursued her way (hence called Via della ^lorte) towards her 
husband's house, along the Corso degli Adimari, now named Via 
Dei Calzajoli, and along some by-strcets, until she reached her 
own door. Her husband, who happened to be sitting sorrow- 
fully over the fire just before retiring to rest, himself went to 
the door, and on beholding such a figure, and hearing a low and 
plMntive voice, he started back, and made the sign of the cross, 
believing it was a spirit. Then invoking her to depart, he hastily 
shut the door in her face, and went trembling to bed, vowing to 
have more masses and alms offered up the foibiving day for 
the repose of her soul. 

Ginevra wept. "Is this the love,” she cried, "he should 
have borne me! Alas! alas! what sliall I do? Must I perish 
of cold and hunger in the streets?” Then recollecting her 
father’s house, she pursued her weary way thither; but he was 
from home, and her mother, from an upper story, hearing a 
weak, plaintive voice, interrupted with sobs and shiverings, 
exclaimed in a paroxysm of pious fear: “Get thee gone in peace, 
blessed spirit,” and shut down the window, in hopes that she 
had laid the ghost. TJie wretched girl then wringing her hands, 
resumed her way, and attempted to reach the abode of one of 
her uncles, resting frequendy as she went; yet, after all, she 
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found her toil still unrecompensed, receiving the same reply 
where\er she went "Get thee gone m peace", after which 
polite reception the door was closed m her face At length, 
wear) with suffering, she laid herself dowTi to sleep, or rather 
to die, under the little lodge of San Bartolommeo, when just 
before closmg her c) es, she bethought herself, as a l^t resource, 
of her former lov cr from w horn she was then at no great distance, 
\et what reception," she mental!) exclaimed, "ought I to 
expect after the slights and ill treatment that he has met mth 
at the hands of me and my family, when I consider too how 
tliose w ho professed to lov e me hav c dns en me from their doors ! " 
It was with a misgiving heart then that she knocked at Antonio's 
door UTiether or not we are to suppose that he possessed 
supcTvoi strength of courage or of lo.e, beyond all her natural 
rehtiv es whom she had tned, certain it is, that instead of being 
terrified at her appearance, he advanced boldly and even eagerly 
towards her gazing upon her with fixed looks, and drawing his 
breath deeply then apparently recognising her, he exclaimed 
in a Lind and gentle tone 'Art thou indeed CmevTa or her 
pure and samted spint?' and the next moment he felt her, a 
living and breathing wom.'ut, in his onnst Calling out loudly 
for assistance, his mother and servants came nuiAmg to inquire 
what had happened, most of whom, on beholding her, ran away 
again faster than they had approached But the ^ppy Antonio, 
bearing her m his arms had her speedily wrapped m warm Imen, 
and placed upon a couch, between his mother and another 
female, in older to restore her to a natural warmth Still he 
indulged fears that she would not roue, while he availed him 
self of ev crything that art or nature could furmsh to cherish the 
vital flame It would be difficult to decide, whether, as he 
watched her gradually reviving, his feeling of unutterable joy 
was not greater tlian had been that of his overwhelming gnef, 
on first hearing tidmgs that her beloved spirit had fled He 
lingered around her bed or was ever at her side, unwBlmg to 
trust her ev cn to the most confident servants of the household, 
and admmistenng every cordial to her with Ins own hand 
tVhen she was at last enabled to sit up, she fell at her bene 
factors at her lovers feet and while she poured forth her 
unutterable gratitude m floixls of tears, and passionate exclama 
tions, she y et with her characteristic punty and virtue besought 
him to have pity on her to respect her honour, and to add to all 
his generosity and tenderness, the disinterestedness of a true 
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friend. For he knew, she continued, that there was nothing 
she could, nothing she ought to deny him, after such unlieard-of 
kindness, and that .she was henceforward his handmaid and his 
slave. Still, she should prefer death to the loss of virtue or 
of reputation;_and if he truly lo\'ed her, he would respect them; 
and that he did love her as none ever before loved, was evident 
in the charity, courage, and true tenderness with which he had 
taken her to his arms, when husband, hither, mother, and all 
friends and relatives forsook her. 

Antonio, delighted to dwell upon her voice, iiung enraptured 
over her, as she spoke, and then falling before her upon his 
knees, he entreated her forgiveness, if he had m the slightest 
instance forgotten himself, or tran^ressed the strictest bounds 
prescribed by reverence and honour. She could only answer 
him with a fresh gush of tears, as she pressed his hands ndth 
tremulous emotion to her heart and lips; while, soothing her 
alarm, the kind Antonio assured her that she owed him nothing, 
tliat he was more than sufficiently rewarded in beholding her 
restoration to health and beauty, and that he wished, and ^^ould 
accept, nothing from her but gratitude alone. 

Did she, he continued, with an expression of anguish and 
alarm, insist upon being iostantly restored to her husband’s 
arms? then let her speak it. “Hesitate not, spare me not," he 
cried; “I will do it, though I die foritl" “Ahl never, never!” 
exdaimed the wretched girl; "wedded though I be, I nill not 
see him, I will not dwell with him more. Let me rather fly to 
a nunnery, and again become buried alive for ever. Besides, 
death hath dissolved our union: I was de.ad to him: nay, he 
interred me, and but now drove me from his presence. Mention 
him no more,” she continued, “for were it requisite, I would 
appeal to ouj tribunal, to every tribunal upon earth! Have 
they not all, moreover, numbered me with the dead, and rejected 
me when I rose from the grave ^ little less than a miracle?” 
Tiie delighted Antonio, on receiving these sneet assurances, 
could only fall at her feet, and thank her with his tears ; but they 
were tears of ecstatic ple-osure, soon smiled and kissed away. 
For, as if to promote the wishes whkdi both in their secret hearts 
indulged, Agolanti, the former husband of the lady, being of a 
covetous disposition, disposed of the whole of her ornaments 
and dresses, which Antonio, who had his eye upon all the pro- 
ceedings of her relations, very soon contrived to get into his 
own hands. Agolanti, sliortly afterwards, meeting with a lady 
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ol loitme, paid his addresses to her, vpon which, Antonio and 
his beautiful Ginem no longer hesitating what course to pursue 
resolved to secure the blissful object they had m vicr, and to 
unite their fate everlastingly in one The new mamage deeds 
being therefore drawn out according to the usual forms, without 
the knowledge of even her nearest iclativcs, who had scarcely 
jet finished offering up masses for her soul, of which thej 
imagined from what they had seen, that she stood m the utmost 
need she proceeded to church early one Sunday morrung to 
confer her hand upon the happy Antonio Her future mother 
in law with a single servant and Antonio following them, as 
if gouig to hear mass, formed the whole of the wedding part} 
When just on the point of entering the church, they encountered 
another procession it was that of her bte husband Agolanti, her 
mother and other fnends proceeding exactly on the same 
destination What was here to be done? and which did it 
behove to yield precedence to the other? Wth the greatest 
presence of mind Antonio s bnde accosted her mother, who m 
some surpnse and terror, with the rest of the party, kept at a 
respectful distance Yet it being daylight, and cbservmg 
Gmevra so well dressed and looking so beautiful and so happy, 
they felt somewhat reassured when she accosted them, and 
briefly mformed them that as her physicians had given her 
over the pnest administered extreme unction, and her fnends 
and relatives performed her last obsequies, she had taken her 
final leave and no longer belonged to them, that it was plain 
moreover, that they wished it to be so, for that after she had 
been miraculously restored to them, no one had taken the least 
notice of her but on the other hand had dnven her from her 
own doors that he alone, from whom she expected least, had 
received her like a good Samantan, and opened his house and 
arms to her restoring her to bfe and love, and that by all the 
laws of heaven and earth she would henceforth be his for without 
his assistance she must assuredly have died so that, havmg 
every claim to her gratitude she had consented to become 
wholly his Then taking a hasty farewell of her mother and her 
fnends the parties separated not choosing to perform the 
respective ceremomes at the same time, and in the same church 
Upon their return after the mamage feast was concluded a 
messenger amved with an order from the bishop, and in the 
presence of her former husband simunoned for the occasion, the 
prelate declared the ecclesiastical sentence, of which the tenor 
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ran; that the fair Ginevra should lemam the wile of Antonio, 
and that her former husband should restore the whole of her 
dower, since it was clear the lady had been dead and 
buried, but, to the glory of the Church, had been miraculously 
restored. 



LET IT REST 

Carlo Com 


A CERTAts count a great roaster oC tlw >Khip, and well blown 
m the sporting ard«, n as busily engaged in breaLing in a fine 
joung horse, nhich he intended lor Ins chanot For this pur 
pose he put him in harness with another steed accustomed to 
the bit and passed the greater part of the day flourishing his 
lash on his own coach bot, m the greatest style Bj inertly 
shaking the reins he could put them to all their paces, to amble, 
trot and gallop at pleasure In fact, though the beast was very 
stubborn he had nearly mastered hun, of which he was not a 
Lttle vam as he had had many hairbreadth escapes, and 
encountered infinite penis in the task £\eiy tune he tuned 
out being twice a day at least he put the streets in an uproar, 
the wheels the loice, the whip, and the horses’ hoofs, all uniting 
to produce a most discordant concourse of rude sounds The 
passengers fled m all directions, bestowing their maledictions 
upon lum while the wmdows were crowded waib heads thrust 
out to behold the cause of such a hideous dm This was his 
great triumph and delight and added fresh ardour to his 
jocke\ ship until unluckil\ on one occasion, transported beyond 
all bounds he attempted to accomphsh a \ery difficult turn, 
when the road being drenched in ram, brought steed, chanot, 
and charioteer, in all their pnde with a tremendous and ruinous 
clatter down to the ground But the inimable hero soon 
resumed his seat brandished his whip, shouted threatened, and 
swore, but it was all in lam, the unlucky horse lay q^uite still, 
and nothing could mduce him to nse Dreading lest his reputa 
tion should suffer from this event, and the people no longer run 
'jn crowds to behold the famous Orlando and his V'egliantino 
pQSS along he became doubly anxious to retneve his credit, 
and called all his lackeys to hi assistance But the poor beast 
lay so completely bound down lo his harness, with half the 
relics of his chariot upon bis back, that it would have been 
easier to untie the Gordian knot than to extricate him ‘Ihe 
13a 
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noble count, overwhelmed \ritli shame at his defeat, sprang from 
his seat, ran to the horse’s head, and tried a variety of expedients 
to raise him from the ground. But whistling, kicking, flogging, 
and persuading were equally ine&ectua]; the poor beast being 
far too much entangled to attend to tliem. He only snorted 
and foamed, and bit and kicked, in answer to ever}- expedient 
proposed to him by his roaster. So, finding that he could do 
nothing wth the horse, he determined to try his hand on the 
coach, and noth the assistance of all present, he attempted to 
lift it off the be.ast’s back, another party acting simultaneously 
to free the horse, by pinching, pulling, and drawing him by the 
ears and tail, in order to p^uce some impression upon him. 
But this was only attended with tlie same success ns before: 
they were, in short, compelled to desist. .\s in very desperate 
cases, cverj- man thinks himself entitled to gi\-e an opinion, so 
now in the count’s, or ratlicr his horse’s utter extremity, all 
proposed contradictor)’ plans, believing themselves full as able 
and profound meclianidans, in the art of raising up a given 
weight, ns either an Euclid or an Archimedes. Yet nothing 
was effected, except harassing the poor beast, who expressed 
the most decided objection to getting up, ns if desirous of 
disgracing his master for ids unskilful conduct, or perhaps 
anxious to keep out of his way, and no lor^er to tempt the whip. 
The count was plunged in grief and despair! But just at this 
time it happened that one Moscione, a wag, passed that way, 
who, beliotding the tumult and fracas at a distance, hastened 
towards the spot, and shouting with a voice of authority, ran 
among them; “Stand back, 1 say, keep quiet there! a plague 
upon the idiots, let tlie horse alone! Leave him to me, I say! 
You arc the Pope's soldiers with a \-cngcance, and, I dare say, 
could work if you had a whip at your back; but irithout it you 
will do notliing!” The count, hiring his confident and autho- 
ritative language, began to take breath, flattering himself that 
he had found a very Solomon; and, reiterating his command, 
bade all the people make way, and let him proceed to work. 

So Moscione, casting n knowing look on the whole concern, 
bit his lips and frowned, and then apparently proceeded to a 
minute examination, often stopping, as if considenng very deeply 
the remedy in view. Tlie spectators, in spite of his abuse of 
them, stood looking on with an air of respect and reverence, 
with the count at tiieir head, his ^es and mouth wide open, 
expecting to see him perform little less than a miracle. After 
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completing his examination, and reflectmg for a long time 
during which the people around stood as still as death Mosuone 
turned short upon the count, and said Let the beast restl 
And havmg uttered this he quietly went his way 

When the people had a little recovered from their surpnse 
they burst into immoderate fits of Imigbter, chiefly directM at 
the count, who, for a long time, stood waitmg for bis return 
believing that he was gone to seek for some new mechanical 
apparatus for raising his horse But he might have stood there 
until the day of judgment, no Mosaone appeared there any 
more He was, finally, compelled to have his chanot taken 
away piecemeal, while hts fine young steed was dragged to the 
stables useless, at least for the count s purposes, ever afterwards 
At first he vowed to be revenged upon the impertment wag, 
ifosaone but the latter only said laughmg ‘ Let him prove 
that I d d him any injury, and I vnU pay the damages and m 
this way be kept up the laugh a^unst the count a proper 
reward (or his extreme vanity and folly 



THE SENTINEL 

Frakcesco Soate 

It was during the late severe season, a winter remarkable for 
its long and inclement frost, e^crienced with equal rigour 
throughout Italy, Frattce, and Germany, where the lai^est 
rivers were rapidly cong^ed, and people were seen to fail 
dead with cold, that in the French town of Metz, a poor sentinel 
was sent upon guard on one of the bitterest nights, when a 
fierce north wind added to the usual cold. His watch was in 
the most exposed situation of tlte place, and he bad scarcely 
recovered from a severe indisposition; but he was a soldier, 
and declared his readiness to take his round. It dianced tlrat 
he had pledged bis affections to a young woman of the same 
city, who no sooner heard of his beii^ on duty, than she began 
to lament bitterly, dedaring it to be impossible for him to 
survive the insufferable seventy of such a mght, after the illness 
under which he still lingered. Tormented with anxiety, she 
was unable to close her ej’es, or even to retire to rest; and as 
the night advanced, the cold becoming more intense, her fancy 
depicted him struggling against the fearful elements, and his 
o\Yn weakness; and at len^, no longer able to support himself, 
overpowered ivith slumber, and sinking to eternal rest upon the 
ground. Maddened at the idea, and heedless of consequences, 
she hastily clothed herself as warmly us she could, ran out of 
the house, situated not far from the place of \Yatch, and with 
the utmost courage arrived alone at the spot. And there she 
indeed found her poor soldier nearly as exhausted as she had 
imagined, being with difficulty able to keep his feet, owing to 
the intenseness of the frost. She earnestly conjured him to 
hasten, though only for a little while, to revive liimself at her 
house; when having taken some refreshment, he might return; 
but aware of the consequences of such a step, tliis he kindly 
though resolutely refused to do. “But only for a few minutes,” 
she continued, "while yon melt tlie horrid frost, which has 
almost congealed you afivc.” "Not an instant,” returned the 
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soldier, ‘ it were certain death even to stir from the spot 
‘ Surely not' cned the affectionate girl ‘ it wiU ne%er be 
kno'VTi and if jou stay, >our death will be still more certain 
jou ha've at least a chance and it is jour dutv, if possible, to 
presene jour life Besides, should your absence happen to 
be discoiered heasen will take pity upon us, and provide in 
some way for jour presenation Ves, said the soldier, 
but that IS not the question, for suppose I can do it with 
irapunitj, 15 It noble or honourable thus vilely to abandon my 
post without anj one upon guard?' But there mil be some- 
one if you consent to go I will renurn here untD jou return 
I am not m the least afraid so be quick, and giv e me j our arms 
Thii request she enforced wjih so tmidi eloquence and tender 
ness and so many tears that the poor soldier, against his better 
judgment was fain to yield more especially as he felt hims elf 
becoming fainter and fainter, and unable much longer to resist 
the cold Intending to return within a few lotnutes, he left 
the kind hearted girl in his place, wrapping her m his cloak, 
and giving her his arms and cap, t^ether with the watchword 
and such was her delight at the idea of having saved the life 
of her beloved that she was for a tune insensible to the uitense 
seventy oi the weather But just as she was flattering beiseU 
with the hope of his return an officer made his appearance 
who as she forgot in her confusion to give the sign, suspected 
that the soldier had either fallen asleep or fled was ^ 

sumnse on rushing to the spot to find a young girl, overpowered 
alarm and unable to pvc any account of herself, from 
treme agitation and tears 

instantly conducted to the guard house and restored 
egree of confidence, the poor girl confessed the whole 
tmg with the anguish of doubt and distraction, a 
betrothed busbud He was instantly summoned 
but was found in such a state of weakness from 
had undergone, as to leave Lttle pro^iect of 
1 It was with much difficulty, with the 
\I advice, that he was restored sufficiently 
account of himself, after which he was 
to await the penod of his trial 
been Ibr me he exclaimed, on bemg 
‘ far happier to have died at my post 
for a cruel and ignominious death 
11^ on such was the politic seventy 
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of martial law, as he had well foi^een, that he was condemned 
to be executed within a few days after his sentence. Great as 
was his affliction on hearing these tidings, it was little in com- 
parison with the remorse and terror that distracted the breast 
of his beloved girl, who, in addition to the grief of losing him, 
in so public and ignominious a manner, accused herself as the 
cause of the whole calamity. He, to whom she had been so 
long and tenderly attached, was now to fall as it were by the 
hand of his betrothed bride! Such was the strangeness and 
suddenness of the event, that her fectiugs being wrought up to 
the highest pitch of excitation and terror, her very despair 
seemed to give her strength; and, casting all fear of consequences 
aside, she made a vow to save him, or to perish in the attempt. 
Bitterly weeping, and wth dishevelled hair, she ran wildly 
through the city, beseeching pity and compassion from all 
her friends and acquaintance, and soliciting everj'body of rank 
and influence to unite in petitioning for a pardon for her lover, 
or that her life, she being the sole author of the fault, might be 
accepted in the place of his. 

The circumstances being made knosm, such was the tender- 
ness and compassion exett^ in her beltalf, and such the admira- 
tion of her conduct, at once so afiectionate and spirited, that 
persons of the highest rank became interested for her, and used 
the most laudable eSorts to obtain a free pardon for the poor 
soldier. The ladies of the place also exerting their influence, 
the governor, no longer proof against this torrent of public 
feeling, made a merit of granting him fo^veness, on the con- 
dition of his being immediately united to the heroic and noble- 
hearted girl, and accepting with her a small donation, an 
example which was speedily followed by people of every rank, 
so that the young bride had the additional pleasure of presenting 
her beloved with a handsome dower, which satisfied their 
moderate arishes, and crowned their humble happiness. 



THE STORY OF LUDOVICO 

AlT-SSANDKO ilA!C20M 

Fathui Cristofoso had rot dtrays been thus nor had he 
always been Cnstoforo his baptismal name was Ludovico He 
was the son of a merchant of • • • • (these asterisks are all 
inserted by the arcumspection of out anonymous author) who 
m his latter years bemg considerably wealthy, and having only 
one son had given up trade, and retired as an mdependent 
gentleman 

In his new state of idleness he began to entertam a great 
contempt for the time he had spent to malong money, and being 
useful m the world Full of thu tocy, be used every endeavour 
to make othem forget that be had bm a merchant m fact, he 
wished to forget it himself But the warehouse the bales the 
journal the measure were for ever intruding upon his mud 
like the shade of Banquo to Macbeth even amidst the honours 
of the table and the smiles of flatterers It u impossible to 
describe the care of these poor mortals to avoid every word that 
might appear like an allusion to the former condition of thar 
patron One day to mention a single instance towards the 
end of dinner in the moment of Lvehest and most unrestiamed 
festivity when it would be difficult to say which was merriest 
the company who emptied the table, or the host who filled it 
he was rallying with fnendly sujwtionty one of fais guests the 
most prod gious eater la the world He meaning to return 
the joke with the frankness of a ch3d and without the least 
shade of malice replied Ab I 'm listening like a merchant.’ 
The poor offender was at once conscious of the unfortunate word 
that had escaped his bps he cast a diffident glance towards his 
patron s clouded face and each would gladly have resumed his 
former expression but it was impossible The other guests 
occup ed themselv es each in bis own mind in devising some 
plan of remedjmg the Tmstatry and making a diversion but the 
silence thus occasioned only made the error more apparent 
Each individual endeavoured to avoid meetmg his companion s 
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eye; each felt that all were occupied in the thought they wished 
to concei. Cheerfulness and sodalrility had fled for that day, 
and the poor manj not so much imprudent as unfortunate, never 
again received an in-wtation. hi this manner, Ludo\'ico’s father 
passed his latter years, continually subject to annoyances, and 
perpetually in dread of being despised; never reflecting that it 
nas no more contemptuous to sell than to buy, and that the 
business of which he was now so much ashamed, had been 
carried on for many years before the public without regret. He 
gave his son an expensive education, according to the judgment 
of the times, and as far as he was permitted by the laws and 
customs of the country; he procured him roasters in the different 
branches of literature and in cxcidses of horsemanship, and at 
last died, leaving the youth heir to a large fortune. Ludoviim 
had acquired gentlemanly habits and feelings, and the flatterers 
by whom he had been surrounded had accustomed him to be 
treated with the greatest respect. But when he endeavoured to 
mix with the first men of the city, he met with very different 
tieatment to what he had been accustomed to, and he began to 
perceive that, if he would be admitted into their society, as he 
desired, he must leam, in a new school, to be patient and 
submissive, and every moment to be looked down upon and 
despised. 

Such a mode of life accorded neither with the education of 
Ludovico, nor with his disposition, and he withdrew from it, 
highly piqued. SUU he absented himself unwillingly; it appeared 
to him that these ought ready to have been his companions, only 
he wanted them to be a little more tractable, With this mixture 
of dislike and inclination, not being able to make them his 
fa^iar associates, yet wishing in some way to be connected 
with them, he endeavoured to rival them in show and magnifi- 
cence, thus purchasing for himself enmity, jealousy, and ridicule, 
ffis disposition, open and at the same time violent, had occa- 
sionally engag^ him in more serious contentions. He had a 
natural'and sincere horror of fraud and oppression — a horror 
rendered still more vivid by the rank of those whom he saw 
daily committing them — exactly the persons he hated. To 
appease, or to excite all these passions at once, he readily took 
the part of the weak and (^pressed, assumed the office of 
arbitrator, and intermeddling in one dispute, drew himself into 
others; so that by deices he established his character as a 
protector of the oppressed, and a \'indicator of injuries. The 
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empIo)’ment, however, was troublesome, and it need not be 
asked whether poor Ludovioa met with enemies, untoward 
accidents, and vexations of spirit Pestdes the external vyar 
he bad to maintain, he was continually harassed by internal 
stnfes for, in order to carry out his uodcrtalings (not to speak 
of such as never were tamed out), he was often obliged to make 
use of subterfuges, and have recourse to violence vrhich his 
conscience could not approve JIc was compelled to keep 
around him a great num^r of bravoes, and, as much for his 
own security as to ensure vigorous assistance, he had to choose 
the most danng or, in other words, the most unpnnapJed,and 
thus to live with vfliains for the sake of justice Vet on more 
than one occasion, either discouraged by 31 success, or disquieted 
b} imminent clanger, weaned by a state of constant defence, 
disgusted wnth his companions, and >n apprehension of dissi 
paring his property, which was daily draw n upon largely, either 
m a good cause or in support of his bold enteipnses — more than 
once he had taken a fan^ to turn fnar, for in these times, this 
was the commonest way of escapmg difficulties This idea 
would probably have been only a fancy all his life, had it not 
been c^ged to a resolution by a more senous and tumble 
accident than he had >et met with 
He was walking one day along the streets, in company with 
a former shopkeeper whom his £tber bad raised to the office of 
steward, and was followed by two bravoes The stew ard, whose 
name was Crutoforo, was about fifty jears old, devoid from 
childhood to his master, whom be had known from his birth, 
and by whose wages and bbeiabty he was himself supported 
with his wife and eight children Ludovaco perceived a gentle- 
man at a distance, an arrogant and averbeanrig man, whqm he 
had never spoken to m hts life, but his cordial enemy, to whom 
Ludovico heartily returned the hatred, for it is a singular 
advantage of this world, that men may hate and be hated 
without knowmg each other Tlie signor, foUowed by four 
bravoes, advanc^ haughtily with a proud step, his head raised, 
and his mouth expressive of insolence and contempt Tbe> 
both walked next to the wall, which (be it observed) was on 
Ludovico’s nght hand and this, according to custom, gave lum 
the right (how far people will go to pursue the ngS/ of a easel) of 
not moving from the said waD to give place to any one, to which 
custom at that time, great importance was attached The 
aignor, on the contrary, in virtue of another custom, held that 
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this right ought to be conceded to him in consideration of his 
rank, and that it was Ludovico’s part to give way. So that in 
this, as it happens in many other cases, two opposing customs 
dashed, the question of tduth wa^ to have the preference 
remaining undecided, thus girmg occasions of dispute, whenever 
one hard head chanced to come in contact with another of the 
same nature. The foes approached each other, both dose to 
the wall, like two walking figaies in bas-relief, and on finding 
themselves face to face, the s%nor, eyeing Ludo^1co with a 
haughty air and imperious frown, stud, in a corresponding tone 
of voice: "Go to the outside.” 

“You go yourself,” rephed Ludovico; “the path is mine.” 

“With men of your rank the path is always mine.” 

“Yes, if the arrogance of men of your rank were a law for 
men of mine.” 

The two trains of attendants stood still, each behind its 
leader, fiercely regarding each other, with their bands on their 
daggers prepared for Mttle, while the passers-by stopped on 
their way and withdrew into the road, placing themsefves at a 
distance to obsen-e the issue; the presence of these spectators 
continually animating the puncrilio of the disputants. 

_ “To the outside, v2e mcchanicl or 1 '11 quickly teach you the 
civility you owe a gentleman.” 

“You He: I am not vile.” 

“You lie, if you say I lie.” This reply w.as pragmatical. 
“And if you were a gentleman, as I am,” added the signor, 
“I would prove with the sword that you are the liar.” 

“That is a capital pretext for dispensing with the trouble of 
maintaining the insolence of your words by your deeds.” 

“Throw this rascal in the mud,” said the signor, turning to 
his followers. 

“We shall see,” said Ludovdeo, immediately retiring a step, 
and laying his h.and on his sword. 

“Rash man!” cried the other, drawing his omi, “I will break 
this when it is stained with your vile blood.” 

At these words they flew upon one another, the attendants 
of tlie two parties fighting in defence of their masters. "The 
combat was unequal, both in number, and because Ludovico 
aimed rather at parrying the blows of, and disarming, his 
enemy than killing him, while the rignor was resolved upon his 
foe’s death at any cost. Ludovico had already received a blow 
from the dagger of one of rile bravocs in his left arm, and a slight 
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wound on his check, and his prmapal enemy was pressing on to 
make an end of him, when Cn^foro, seeing his master in extreme 
peril, went behind the signor with his dagger, who, turning all 
his fury upon his new tneijiy, lan him through with his sword 
At this sight Ludovico, as if heside himself, buned his own m 
the body of his provoker, and laid him at his feet, almost at the 
same moment as the unfortunate Cnstoforo The followers of 
the signor, scemg him on the ground, immediately betook 
thmeselves to flight those of Ludovico, wounded and beaten, 
having no longer any one to fight with, and not wishing to be 
mingled in the rapidly mcreasuig multitude, fled the other way, 
and Ludovico was left alone m the midst of the crowd, with 
these two ill fated companions lying at his feet 
“^Vhat ’s the matter? There 's one — ^There are two — ^They 
have pierced his body — Who has been murdered?— That tyrant 
— Oh, Holy Uary, what a confusion I— Seek, and you shall find — 
One moment pays ail —So be ts gone* — ^Vhat a blow*— It must 
be a senous affau- —And this other poor fellow 1— Mercy I what a 
sight 1— Save him, sav e him I— It will go hard with him too — See 
how he IS mangled* he is covered with blood — ^Escape> poor 
fellow, escape! — ^Take care you are not caught ” 

These words predominato^ over the confused tumult of the 
crowd, expressed their prevailing cpuiion, while assistance 
accompanied the advice The scene had taken place near a 
Capuctun convent, an asylum m those da>'s, as ev ery one knows, 
impenetrable to b ailiffs , and all that comphcation of persons 
and things which went by the name of justice The wounded 
and almost senseless murderer was conducted, or rather earned 
by the crowd, and dehvered to the monks with the recomioenda 
tion “He IS a worthy man %ho has made a proud tyrant cold, 
he was provoked to it, and did it m fus own defence ” 

Ludovico had never before shed blood» and although honiiade 
was m those times so common that every one was accustomed to 
hear of and witness it, yet the impression made on his mind by 
the sight of one man murdered for him, and another by him, was 
new and mdescnbable — a disdbsure of sentiments before un- 
knovTi The fall of his enemy, the sudden alteration of the 
features, passing m a moment a threatemng and funous 
expression to lie calm and solemn stillness of death, was a 
sight that instantly changed the feelings of the murderer He 
was dragged to the convent almost Without knowmg where he 
was, or what they were doing to him, and when his memory 
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returned, he found himself on a bed in the infirmary, attended 
by a surgeon-friar (for the Capuchins generally had one in each 
convent), who was appl^i^ lint and bandages to the two wounds 
he had received in the contest. A Father, whose special office it 
was to attend upon the dying, and who had frequently been 
called upon to exercise his duties in Uic street, was quickly 
summoned to the place of combat He returned a few minutes 
aiteru-ards, and entering the infiimaTy, approached the bed 
whore Ludovico lay. “Oomfort yourself," said he, “he lias at 
least died calmly, and has diaig^ me to ask your pardon, and 
to convey his to you.” These words aroused poor Ludovico, 
and awakened more irividly and distinctly the feelings which 
conlusedly crowded upon his mind-, sorrow for his friend, 
consternation and remorse for the blow that had escaped his 
hand, and at the same time a bitterly pabful compassion for 
the man he had slain. "And the other?” anxiously demanded 
he ol the friar. 

“The other had expired when I arrived." 

In the meanwhile, the gates and precincts of the convent 
swarmed with idle and inquisitive people; but on the arrival of 
a body of constables, they dispersed the crowd, and placed 
tliemselves in ambush at a short distance from the doors, so 
that none might go out unobserved. A brother of the deceased, 
however, accompanied by two of his cousins and an aged unde, 
came, armed cap-i-pie, with a powerful retinue of bravoes, and 
began to make the dreuit ol the convent, watdiing with looks 
and gestures of threatening contempt the idle bystanders, who 
did not dare say, He is out of your reach, though they had it 
written on their faces. 

As soon as Ludovico could collect his scattered thoughts, he 
asked for the Father Confessor, and begged that he would seek 
the widow of Cristoforo, ask forgiveness in his name for his 
having been the involuntary cause of her desolation, and at the 
same time assure her that he would undertake to provide for 
her destitute family. In reflecting on his own condition, the 
wish to become a friar, wludi be had often before revolved in 
his mind, reidved with double force and earnestness; it seemed 
as if God Himself, by bringing him to a convent just at this 
juncture, had put it in liis way, and given him a sign of His 
win, and his resolution was t^cn. He therefore called the 
guardian, and told him of his intention. The Superior replied, 
tint ho must beware of forming precipitate resolutions, but 
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that if, oa consideration, be persisted in hB desire, he would 
not be refused He then sent for a notary, and made an assign 
nient of the whole of his property (whui was no insignifican* 
amount) to the familj of (iistoforo a certain sum to the widow, 
as if It were an entailrf dowry, and the remainder to the children 

The resolution of Ludo\neo came tery apropos for his hosts 
who were in a sad diletnma on his account. To send him away 
from the convent, and thus expose him to justice, that is to 
say to the vengeance of his enemies was a course on which they 
would not lot a moment bestow a ihousht It would ha\e 
been to give op their proper pnvflegcs, dis^ce the convent in 
theejcsof the people, draw upon themselves the animadversion 
oi a\\ the \n tbt wnjvme lot snfienn? then coamon 

nghts to be mfnnged upon, and arouse all the ecclesiastical 
authorities who at that time considered themselves the lawful 
guardians of these nghts On the other hand, the londred of 
the slam powerful themselves and strong m adherents, were 
prepared to take vengeance, and denounced as their enemy any 
one who should put an obstacle in tbeir way The history does 
not tell us that much gnef was felt for the loss of the deceased, 
nor even that a single tear was shed ovrr him by any of his 
nlaticins it merely says that the) were all on fire to imve the 
murderer dead or hviag in their power But Ludovicos 
assuming the habit of a Capuchin settled all these difSculties 
he made atonement in a manner, imposed a penance cn himself 
taatly confessed himself in fault, and withdrew from the 
contest he was in fact an enemy laying down his arms The 
rebtivcs of the dead could also if they pleased, bdieve and 
make it their boast that he had turned fnar m despair, and 
through dread of their vengeance But in any case, to oblige 
a man to relinquish his property, shave his head, and walk 
barefoot to sleep on straw, and to bve upon nlm< was surely 
a pumshnient fully equivalent to the most hemous offence. 

The Superior presented hnnself with an easy humility to the 
brother of the deceased and after a thousand protestations of 
respect for his most Blcstnous bouse, and of desire to comply 
w ith Jus wishes as far as was possible, he spoke of Ludovneo s 
penitence and the determination he had made, politely making 
It appear that his famfly ought to be therewith satisfied, and 
insinuating jet more courteously, and with still greater dex 
tenty that whether he were jffeased or not so it would be The 
brother fell mto a rage, whidi, t!w Cipuchm patiently allowed 
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to evaporate, occasionaUy nnnailriiig that he had too just cause 
of sorrow. The signor also gave him to understand, that in any 
case his family had it in Hieir power to enforce satisfaction, to 
which the Capuchin, whatever he might think, did not say no; 
and finally he asked, or rather required as a condition, that the 
murderer of his brother should immediately quit the city. The 
Capuchin, who had already determined upon such a course, 
replied that it should be as he wished, leaving the nobleman to 
believe, if he chose, that his compliance was an act of obedience: 
and thus the matter concluded to the satisfaction of all parties. 
The family were released from their obligation; the friars had 
rescued a fellow-creature, and secured their own privileges, 
\vithout making themselves enemies; the dilettanti in chivalry 
gladly saw the affair terminated in so laudable a manner; the 
populace rejoiced at a worthy man's escaping from danger, and 
at the same time marvelled at his conversion; finally, and above 
all, in the midst of his sorrow, it was a consolation to poor 
Ludovico himself, to enter upon a life of expiation, and devote 
himself to services, which, tliough tlic^ could not remedy, might 
at least make some atonement, for bis unhappy deed, and alle- 
viate the intolerable pangs of remorse. The idea that his 
resolution might be attributed to fear pained him for a moment, 
but he quickly consoled himself by the remembrance that even 
this unjust imputation would be a punishment for him, and a 
means of expiation. Thus, at the age of thirty, Ludovico took, 
the monastic habit, and being required, according to custom, 
to change his name, he chose one tliat would continually remind 
him of the fault he had to atone for — the name of Friar 
Cristoforo. 

Scarcely was the ceremony of taking the religious habit 
completed, when the guardian told him that he must keep his 
novitiate at » * sixty miles distant, and that he must lea^’c 
the next day. The novice bowed respectfully, and requested 
a favour of him. “Allow me, Father,” said he, “before I quit 
the city where I have shed the blood of a fellow-creature, and 
laive a family justly offended with me, to make what satisfac- 
tion I can by at least confessing my sorrow, begging forgiveness 
of the brother of the deceased, and so removing, please God, the 
enmity he feels towards me.” The guardian, thinking that 
such an act, besides being good in itself, would also serve still 
more to reconcile the family to tite convent, inslanlly repaired 
to the offended signor’s house, and communicated to him Friar 
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CnstoCoro's tec^ucst The si^r, greatly surpmed ft* so 
unexpected a proposal, felt a nsui^ of anger, rnmsled perhaps 
«ith complacency, and after thinking a moment, “Let hm 
come to-morroi',’ said he, mentioning the hour, and the 
Superior returned to the nonastety to acquaint the nonce 
with the desired permission 

The gentleman soon rememberwi that the more solemn and 
notorious the submission was, the more his influence and 
importance would be mercased among his fnends and the 
public, and it would also (to use a fashionable modem cxp'cs 
sion) make a fine page m the history of the famfly He there- 
fore liastily sent to inform atl his relatives, that the neat dav 
at noon they must hold themselves engaged to comc to him 
for the purp«e of receiv ing a common satisfaction At rmddaj 
the palace swarmed with the nobihty of both «exe5 and of every 
age, occasionirg a confused intermingling of large cJoakr lofty 
pTuoics, and pendent jewels, a vnbratmg movement of stiffened 
and curled ribbons, on tmp^ed tmilirg of embroidered trams 
The ante-rooms, courtjards.and reads overflowed snth servants, 
pages, bravoes, and inquisitive itazen On seeing all this p'e- 
paration Frur Cnstoforo guessed the motive, and felt aiCora“ 
tary penutbauon but he sooa tccovered himself, and said 

Be It so I committed the murder publicly, in the pre««>« oj 
manj of his enemies, that was an inmr) , this is reparation 
So wnth the Father, his companion, at his side, and bis ej’es 
U.nt on the ground, he passed the threshold, traversed the court 
jard among a crowd who Q-ed him wnih vTry uncercmoaioos 
cunosity, ascended the stairs, and in the midst of another crowd 
of nobles who gave waj at hi5 approach, was ushered, with a 
thousand ej ei upon bun, into the presence of the master of the 
mansion, who, surround^ by his nearest rehtives, stood m the 
centre of the room with a downcast look, grasping in 1*^^ 
hand the hilt of his sword, while with the right he folded the 
collar ol his cloak ov er his breast 

There is sometimes in the face and behaviour of a person so 
direct an expression, such an effusion, so to speak, of the internal 
soul that in a crowd of spectators there will be but one jud^mient 
and opiiuon of him So was it with Fnar Cnstoforo, Ins face 
and behaviour plainly express^ to the bj’standers that he had 
not become a fnar, nor subimtted to that humilation, fro“ the 
fear of man, and the discovery immediately conciliated all 
hearts On perceivmg the offered signor, he quickened ha 
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steps, fell on his knees at his feet, crossed his hands on his 
breast, and bending his shaved head, swd: “ I am the murderer 
of your brother. God knows how gladly I would restore him 
to you at the price of my own blood, but it cannot be; I can 
only make inefficacious and tardy excuses, and implore you to 
accept them for God’s sake.” AD eyes were immovably fixed 
upon the novice and the Dlustrions personage he was addressing; 
all ears were attentively listoung; and when Friar Cristoforo 
ceased, there was a murmur of compassion and respect through- 
out the room. The gentleman, srtio stood in an attitude of 
forced condescension and restrained anger, was much moved 
at these words, and bending towards the supplicant, “Rise,” 
said he, in an altered tone. “The offence — the act certainly — 
but the habit you bear— not only so, but also yourself — Erse, 
Father — My brother — I cannot deny ft — was a cavalier — was 
rather a — precipitate man — rather liosty. But all happens by 
pod’s appointment. Speak of it no more. . . . But, Father, 
you must not remain in this posture.” And taking him by the 
arm, he compelled him to rise. The friar, standing with his 
head bowed, and his eyes fixed on tlie ground, replied: "I maj- 
hope then that I have your forgiveness? And if I obtain it 
from you, from whom may I not hope it? Oh ! if I might hear 
from your lips that one word— pardon!” 

“Pnrdon!” said the gentleman. “You no longer need it. 
But since you desire it, certainly . . . certainly, I pardon you 
with my whole heart, and aU ” 

“All! all!” reclaimed the by'standers, with one \-oice. The 
countenance of the friar expanded with grateful joy, under 
which, however, might be traced an humble and deep compunc- 
tion for the evil wliich the forgiveness of men could not repair. 
The gentleman, overcome by this deportment, and urged for- 
ward by the general feeHng, tiirew his arms round Cristoforo’s 
neck, and gave and received the kiss of peace. 

“Bravo! well done!” burst forth from ail parts of the room: 
there ’was a general movement, wid all gathered round the 
friar. Servants immediately entered, bringing abundance of 
refreshment. The signor, ag^ addressing Cristoforo, who was 
preparing to retire, said; “Father, let me give you some of these 
trifles; aSord me this proof of your friendship”; and was on the 
point of helping him before any of the others; but he, drawing 
back with a kind of friendly resistance, “These things,” said he, 
“arc no longer for me; but God forbid that I should refuse your 
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gifts I am about to start on my journey, allow me to take a 
loaf of bread, that I may be aUe to siy I have shared your 
chanty, eaten of your bread, and received a token of your 
forgiveness ” The nobleman, much affected, ordered it to be 
brought, and shortly a waiter entered tn full dress, beanng the 
loaf on a silver dish, and presented it to the Father, who took 
It with many thanks, and pat it in his basket Then, obtaming 
permission to depart he bade farevvell to the master of the 
house and those who stood nearest to him, and with difficulty 
made his escape as they endeavoured for a moment to impede 
his progress, while, in the ante-rooms, he had to struggle to 
free himself from the servants, and even from the bravoes, who 
kissed the hem of his garment, his rope, and his hood At last 
he reached the street, borne along as in triumph, and accom 
panicd by a crowd of people as far as the gate of the oty, from 
whence he comiTienced his pedestnan journey towards the 
place of his noviliate 

The brother and other relatives of the deceased, who had 
been prcpa'-ed uv the morning to enjoy the sad triumph of pnde, 
were left mstead full of the setene joy of a forgiving and bene- 
volent disposition The company entertained themselves some 
tune longer, with feelii^s of unusual kindness and cordiality, in 
discussions of a very different character to what they had 
anticipated on assembling Instead of satisfaction enforced, 
insults avenged, and obligations discharged, praises of the 
novice ret-onciliation and meekness, were the topics of con 
versation And he who, for the fiftieth time, would have 
recounted how Count ifuzio, his father, had served the Marquis 
Stsmsiao (a violent, boastful mao, as every one is aware), in 
a well known encounter of the same kind, related, instead, the 
penitence and wonderful patience of one Fnar Simone, who had 
died many years before When the party had dispersed, the 
signor, stiU considerably agitated, reconsidered with surprise 
what he had heard and had himself expressed, and muttered 
between his teeth The devil of a fnarl " (we must record his 
exact words) 'The devil of a fmrl — ^if be had kndt there a few 
moments longer, I should almost have begged hts pardon for 
his having murdered my brother” Our story expressly notes 
that from that day forward be became a little less impetuous, 
and rather more tractable 
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Giovamni Verga 

"I have lost . . . ob, dear Ilice, 

Repose . . . night's quiet repose. 

Oh, swiftly grant me . . . grant swift death. 

Grant swift death, wlten I am near diee!'’ 

sang RcscAj scraping away at his guitar, embellishing the song 
by opening wide his mouth and knitting his brows. The 
strumming of the accorapaniment had hardly ceased when at 
the comer of the Piano delT Orbo there broke out a long, raucous 
applause. The friends slung their guitars round their necks 
and gathered round Resca, talking softly, behind the entrance 
of Concettina the fruiterer. As the little ivickct-door remained 
closed, Resca said: 

“That means the old woman isn’t asleep yet. Good night, 
friends.” 

Then from the great arch beneath the Carmelite znonastciy 
a shadow slipped out very quietly, came up to them, and 
addressed them ivith studied afTabUityt 

“Well done, gentlemen! Fine voices and fine instiumEntsI” 

Resca stared hard at the stranger, a small, thin man, with a 
week’s growth of beard, wearing a felt hat all on one side; he 
passed the ribbon of the guitar over his shoulder and answered, 
very drily: 

“Thanks!” 

“Now you must do me a favour, gentlemen," the other went 
on. “You must come and sing anoUier song to my siveetheart, 
who lives close by.” 

The friends, seeing the turn the talk was taking, looked at 
each other, very serious. Resca, who was not at all anxious to 
pick a quarrel there at that hour, stared the stranger full in the 
eyes, under the street lamp, and said, letting his words come 
very slowly: 

“Excuse us, friend. It is late, and we must go about our 
own affairs.” 

pS;6 
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The other, however, would not admit defeat 
“A verj, very little song, here, two steps away 
Resca pulled his cap over his eyes and asked quietly, in t 
queer voice 

“ What IS It ? Do you want to force us ? " 

“Vou relive How could I?’ 

‘ Then let us go m peace * 

' Then I tell >ou, 3 rou *ve no manners ” 

Resca took i step baiAnards and seued his guitar sharply 
by Its neck But he restrained himself, and said once more 
I tell you to let me go about my own busmess ” 

Then I tell you that you have no manners!* the other flung 
back \ ery coldly, his hands m his pockets 
'•Hell' 

The groups broke up abruptly, with a sudden flicker of 
knives The little man, who h^ jumped back, putting his 
back to the wall, exclaimed 
• Sh' Hell' Thetohee' 

Close b) was the scaffcu^g of a house being built, and u a 
flash the knives disappeared behind a partihoD 
The patrol conimg up with a swm^g pace, caught sight ol 
the group 

•We are fnends, said the httle man, “who were serenadmi 
our sweethearts, just by here *' 

‘ Have you a permit?” 

“Here s the permit,’ Resca rephed 

At that moment the hour was striking and in the distance 
sounded some drunkard s noisy siogmg, and a shadow staggered 
zigzag along the line of the lamps 

There s someone singing without permission'” one of the 
party remarked joking i 

‘Hurry up' threatened the officer "If not, I *11 have you 
searched' 

Tbemsn who wanted Che song for his sweetheart stood quietly 
watching him as he went off with the patrol, then be spat out 
behind him 
Pohcemanl’ 

Idsten fnend,” Resca went on, ' I don’t want to make 
a noise here, and I 've my own reason But if you lOce to 
come under the archway over there, I’m at your service 
at once ’ 

‘ho I’ve just seen that you're a true man, and that’s 
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enough ior me. For myself, you can ask whom you please 
whether Vanni Mendola knows bis duty.” 

“And in that case, 1, Don Gioraniu, am ready to sing you 
the song.” 

“ilany thanks ! ” said Hendola. “But I don't want the song 
any longer. It 's enough for me to have seen your fine spirit 1 ” 

And as each one was going his own way, after many hand- 
shakes, and “Good nightl Forgive any words in haste . . .” 
Mendola drew Resca aside and said: “I onij' wanted to show 
you . . . IVhat is your name.?" 

"Giuseppe Resca, at your service," replied the other. “But 
they call me 'the Fair’ as well.” 

"I wanted to show Concettina, who is now your mistress, and 
is listening behind the door — I wanted to show her, Don 
Giuseppe, that men cannot be judged fay their riches. . . . 
And that if I am small in height I have a heart as big as this 
square. But I see that you ’re a wortiiy man, and I don’t 
want any tears in your house or mine over that shameless 
woman there . . . who, look! is worth no more than this!” 

And seidng his old hat he fiung it scornfully on the ground 
and spat on it. 

Then all of a sudden the fruit-seller’s linle window was flung 
open, and out poured a stream of abuse. 

"A lot youTC worthi Ugly, stinldng dwarf that you are! 
You make me sick!” 

“Let her talk, Don Giuseppe,” replied Mendola calmly, 
bolding Resca by the arm, though he was not moving. “Let 
Concettina talk; she is angry, and no longer remembers that 
she used not to abuse me like this then, when she made me come 
here by night when her husband Grosso, good soul, was alive, 
here, where we are standing now!” 

“You? You slanderous h'ar!" 

“Yes, me! And your lover here, now, do you see him? He 
believes my words more tlran your swearing.” 

“Enough!” interrupted Resca. “By the , enough!” 

“You’re right; it’s time to end it,” Mendola said. And 
without taking any notice of Concettina, who was pouring 
abuse out at him, he added: 

“Good night, Don Giuseppe. Very pleased to have made 
your acquaintance. And forgive any l^ty word.” 

“Wait, I ’m coining with you.” 

“Oh, I sec ! I too, in my time, ^vould have got myself killed 
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for her, if she had told me that now the sun is shining m the skj 
But raltring won’t iDend matters I am at your service, Don 
Giuseppe When is it to be?“ 

“To-monow ” 

‘‘Very well, to-morrow TcU me nhat time, and where a 
will suit you ” 

"Do ^ou know Piizolato’s, the old-dothes shop m the Vico 
Stretto?” 

"Who doesn t? The big shop in the Sole courtyard?’’ 

"Good The big shop m the Sole ctnirtjard Be there at 
midda> , and I, Don Giovanni, shall be there too ’’ 

Uendob went o6 his own way, loitenng about, and the 
Fair passed by the widow’s shop again Dark all over The 
dosed door made him more angry tl^ ever 

He came back the ne« ^y, before midday, and found 
Concettina combing her hair, at the back of the shop — her 
lovely long hair, all wavy, and she purposely took a whole 
hour to disentangle it in front of him, without taking her eyts 
from the mirror 

‘‘\Vhat’s the matter, Concettina? Doesn’t your beautiM 
hair want to be done to-day?" Resca began at last 

"So this IS the way you love me you go about with 
people who bate me'* she replied, without even turning round 

‘ I met that man yesterday by chance, and it wasn’t I who 
made him speak But I know xny duty, and don t need any 
one to teach it to me Now I ’vc come to hear if y-ou younelf 
have anything to tell me, while you arc alone in the shop '' 
^Vhat do you want me to tell you? I don’t know that man, 
and I refute ^ the hes be has bad the courage to invent, by the 
Sacrament of the Forty Hours in the parish church'” 

“Very well,” said Rescs, getting up from the desk-stooL 
“Very well, good bye” 

Mendola was waiting for him in the Sole courtyard, talking 
low with Pizzolato, a fig fellow without a sign of a beard, who 
talked like a ventriloquist They shook hands, and Pizzolato 
left them to talk together nhDe be ran to give a look to the 
shop and to prepare the afiair 

Vanni hlendola had shaved and put on his new Sunday 
clothes By day, got up like this, he seemed smaller and 
leaner than ever, with a tmy face, and a blinking of the eye 
which made hun appear to be joktdg all the time, and when he 
spoke with women he made them feel as if tickled 
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“Listen/’ be said to Resca the Fair. “Bj' the Lord^ I am 
sorry! Sometimes, you know, one word brings another, and 
there Seems no end to it. I ^ould have done belter to keep 
quiet, as you feel so strongly about Concettina. It ’s not worth 
the trouble of killing oneself for that woman," 

“I Icnow. I ’ve only come to do my duty." 

“Women!” concluded Mcndola. “What madness to get 
mixed up with them!” 

Pkzolato appeared ^ain at the door, and said he was ready. 

“Listen to this, too, Don Giuseppe. If you want to silence 
her once and for all, and get rid of her, tell her that you know 
of a certain mark which Mendola left her. That ’s all." 

“Hush!” Interrupted Pizzolato. “There's no need to get 
heated now!” 

The shop-boys, busy sorUng the rags, slipped out one after 
another at the sight of a stid: their master bad seized. While 
Jlendola, Resca the Fdr, and two other friends went into the 
shop, Fizzolato put his head in at the door, and said: “You 
have everything there,” and closed the doer. 

There followed a few minutes of silence. Then a stamping 
in the shop, a jumping on the floor, followed by short, dry 
exclamations, finally one of the friends peeped out. 

“Both oftbeoi,” he replied to the question in Pizzolato’s eyes. 

"Mind your own business, you tliere,” the latter threatened, 
turning to the boys, who were looking up, curious. 

Mcndola came out first, bent double, with his face more like 
parchment than before; aiid after came the Fair, deathly white, 
supported under his arms by two friends. 

“Have you done what was necessary for him?" Pizzolato 
asked them. 

“Yes, sir, to both of them. There ’s no danger." 

“All you go back in there and work,” ordered Pizzolato in a 
shrill voice to the shop-boys. “And, in any case, you have 
seen nothing!” 

At the hospiml they wanted to know a number of things 
about Resca the Fair: who had wounded him, how, and when? 
klendola, in order to escape all these troubles, had himself 
looked after secretly by friends in a dark hovel. But Resca, 
too, wa-s courageous in his ^ence, and he lay with his face to 
the wall, an purpose not to be troubled. 

“It was an accident, working for a saddler. I had the awl 
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m m) hand IHe this Veiy w«IJ, have me pnt in pnson, 
but I can’t say anything else “ 

Judge and carahtmeri had nothing to go on ^Vhen Con 
cettma *ent her old mother to see how he was, Hesca said the 
same things agam, without erea turning his head “I ’m well, 
quite well It nas an acodcnt, not worth talking about 
Remember me to your daughter ' 

Yet he had hardly left the hospital when, still rather weak 
and pale, he went to see the famt-^er 
“Oh samted Chmtian I Yon nearly made me die of fright!” 
she said to him "How are you now?” 

‘ I ra quite well,” he answered, "and I hav e purposely come 
now there u no one here, to have a talk between ourselves ” 

‘ Good gracious' Are you starting that old talk again? 
WTiat have they told yoJ against me? Talk clearfy” 

"And if I sp^ openly, will you answer me opemy?’ 

"Yes by the Holy Madonna I ” 

‘ koj’ve eyas which betray you, Concettmal \Vbat hart 
you bad to do with Don Giov-aoni Mendola?” 

"\Miat have I had to do with him? Nothmgl He used to 
come and buy nuts and apples So many people come! The 
shop u like a seaport. )fy goodness, Peppino, doD*t look 
at me like that ' I will make the neighbours tell you li yon 
don t believe me I ’m going to caQ them * 

‘ No.Iettheneighbouisbe TeUmehowthingsstoodbetween 
you two And if you said ‘yes’ to him, when your husband 
Grosso was alive, why have you alwap said ‘no* to me, now 
you are a widow? 

“Oh you 've come to msnlt me, have you? That's what 
you ve cone for? Uell smee you beheve that good man so 
easily, and still suspect me I\ell then, I don t want any- 
thing more to do with you, not as a husband or anything else’ 
Let me go ' ’ 

‘Ko, dont go! Tell me why you’ve always said ‘no’ to 
me who was so fond of you, whflst you said ‘yes' to that 
other ?’ 

"Help I help!’ 

“ho don t scream' You let that other man see that birth- 
mark of yours, because you loved hun I want to leave you a 
mark on your face so that every one can see that I was fond 
of you tool” 

Re had in the bttle pocket of bis waistcoat a com this as a 
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bladej sharpened at one edge, a little coin of two cents, which 
he held between his thumb and finger, and which left a mark 
for life where it touched. 

“Help! assassin!” screamed the woman, rushing at him with 
clutching nails, blinded by the blood which was streaming down 
her cheek. 

Resca the Fair, white as paper, in the middle of tlie crowd of 
neighbours, who shook him as they dutched at his chest to 
hold him, stammered out: 

“Now I shall go to prison content.” 
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Luiet Capcana 

Fob some time back the sohator Barreca’s summer walks with 
Doctor Ballocco had not been as completely silent as for many 
years past 

Year in, }ear out every day at the same tune, towards five 
in the afternoon, the sobcitor put down his pen, shut up deeds, 
registers, and notes m the cupboard, took dowm his top-hat 
from a nail in the wall picked up from the comer of the outer 
room where he had left it on fus way in, his apple wood walking 
stick, and desceudmg carefully by the nckety staircase o! his 
solicitonal office stopped on the threshold of the door with the 
knob of his stick under his dun softly whistling while he waited 
for his fnend Doctor Ballocco Shortly after, very punctually, 
the doctor would appear from the Via della Spin very long and 
\ try thin walking like a pole which strains to hold itself straight, 
with nght and left shoulder forward in turn, as though in no 
other way could he put hi$ thin legs m motion Then the 
soliatoT detached hioiself from the doorstep and set out, the 
doctor came to meet hun, and side by side, without a greetuig 
without exchanging a single word— the solicitor still whistling 
softly his favounte tunc, Uie doctor rixking himself on his thin 
legs — they set out for their walk beyond the walls as though 
they were two people who walked together by auadent without 
noticing each preoccuped with his own aSairs 
Go'ig out bj the Porta V«cch« they started on the broad, 
tree shaded walk with a slow, dignified tread suitable for senous 
people who were not in a hurry, the sohator not stoppmg for 
an instant his monotonous wbistUcg, the doctor amusing him 
self by pushingaside with thepomtof hts Indian cane the pebbles 
and twigs which chanced to he at bis feet, and thus they tra 
/ersed the whole road, winding round the district as far as the 
bnck furnaces down below the kvel ground, which seemed a 
terrace made on purpose for a convenient place to enjoy the 
view of the wide and charming landscape 
But neither the sohator nor the doctor bothered to glanct at 

*56 
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it; they even turned thdr backs to it, sittmg down on the low 
wall, the one continuing his soft monotonous whistle — "fichiti- 
fou ! fichiti-fou ! ” — the other prodding at pebbles and twigs, or 
drawing lines and flourishes on the dusty ground, till at last 
they jumped up botl» at once as trough pushed by a spring. 
And tliey turned homewards, with grave, sloiv tread, returning 
along the same road in the same ^hion, passing again imder 
the trees of the great walk, entering agmn by the Porta Vecchia; 
and arrived at the place where they had met an hour before, 
they would separate without exchangii^ a word, without a nod 
of salutation; the solicitor to go and shut the windows and doors 
of his office and to dismiss the writer who waited for him; the 
doctor to return up tlie Via della Spira and go and sit in the 
pharmacy of the Storto, as the chemist was called because he 
had one leg a little twisted, and limped. 

On the very rare wet days the solicitor and Doctor BaUocco 
were like two souls in torment, wth noses to the air under 
umbrellas against the wall of the solicitor’s office. The solicitor 
came down as though he had not noticed that it was raining, 
and stood waiting for Doctor Ballocco, who was never long m 
appearing at the comer, with his umbrella open, walking at his 
usual pace, as though he bad not noticed the rain either. And 
both stopped by the wall, watching the sky, with black looks at 
^e clouds, shaking their heads at the bad weather, which 
might have waited at least another hour before coming down in 
a shower and spoiling their walk! 

They never said a word; they understood each other by 
glances and nods: “The tain b stopping!” "No, it isn’t!” 
“It is stopping!” And black looks at the sky, and shoulder- 
shrugging in indignation at the rain which did not stop, and 
threatened to soak them. “It's stopping!" 'Tt’5__not 
stopping!” “It is stopping!” Then, all at once, the solicitor 
would shut his umbrella and thrust himself in at the door of 
the office; and Doctor Ballocco would detach himself from the 
wall and go away, unsteadily, as if the rain had softened his 
legs. Not a word, not a greying, as on their walks. 

For some time past, however, their ^vaIks had not been 
completely silent. Wlieo they came to a certain part of the 
street one evening the solicitor had stopped to look up at the 
wall on the right, and after contemplatdng it in silence for some 
minutes (the doctor had stopped too, lus curiosity awakened by 
the unusual occurrence), had exdafmed with a sigh: 
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‘ There ’s what I should lie’ 

‘ ^\’hat’ ssled the doctor 

That nun there, those four cmmblutg walls, that spxjce’ ' 
UTnt for?’ 

‘To buSd a hous* In mine we are lie so many sardines m 
a tin* 

I don t thiti ' rnth a wife Re j-ours * 

\nd the doctor having spoken these words with all the 
sharpest of an impenitent bachelor, continued bis 

waL. without troubling to see if his fnend was following him. 

He alluded to the extraordmaiy prelihaiess of lire Barreca, 
who three tunes running had presented her hibhand with gul 
twins after two other girls bora earber, and when she went out 
looked Re a hen with chickens with those eight girls all in a 
row from Lisa the eldest a lanky creature of Rtecn, to Rosma 
who was three years old, and as tall as a block of cheese. 

The doctor could not forgiie his fnend for being such a fool 
as to take a wiJ* when he was over fortv. 

^t the news of the birth of the Cm twms h*^ had laughed 
pitvtngfy 8 faking Cus bead At toe news of the second pair be 
tad leaped up aad glared at the poor sohutor, who wa» saatchiag 
his neck in great embarrassment At the third he first bunt 
out laughing unaoderately, then, with contempt in hi» look, he 
had shouted 

But what the devfl’ Have vou gone mad? 

•ks if It W.J the poor soliator’s fault. 

It certainlv bad been foolish to take a wife at fort} two, and 
to take such a >oung one that she mi^t rather haie been his 
daughter But the giri bad a good dowry, moreover, he was 
alone m the world and his business was going full He bad 
calculated that two or three sons would not be too many, and 
had flattered himself with the pleasant prespect of having a 
large family and dying sunoanded by people who would have 
reason to love h-m On the contrary ’ k ou are too kind. 
Saint kntoay ' as thev sav Eight giiL, and not a single male 
to prolong the name of Barreca, whidi would die with him, the 
last 'prout of a long line of lawyers, canons, and sohators. 

He bore a grudge against his wife on this account, and at 
each new pregnancy of hers became sulky, mtiactable, at bone 
be also gare vent to his Dl humour with that 'oft whistle, 
fichiti-fou’ fiduti-fou' ’ which meant Let s see this 
tune Henceforward he no long^ hoped that she would 



give up the vice, as he used to call it, of ha\nng two girls at 
eadi confinement. 

_ Fortunately lus business prosp^d; and a distant relation of 
his wife’s had died, leaving her bar to a good sum. 

But in that house, which Rita bad brought iiim as part of 
her don-T>-, that crowd of giris could not turn round. The 
rooms were like hospital wards, with two or three beds each, 
accoiding to the space. To receive clients who came looking 
for him early, the solidtor bad had to cram a table and two 
chairs into a little cubby-holc which served as dravnng-room 
and waiting-room. 

The house of the Barreca family, which was large and com- 
fortable, had fallen to the elder brother. He had died, leaving 
one son, who had followed him into the other world the year 
before. The widow, who had inherited it from him, had quickly 
inarried again, and the house had passed, to the peat ^ef of 
thesolidtor, into the hands of n lawyer, his rival in the municipal 
elections. The latter had, perhaps, married the widow solely 
to do him a bad turn. 

So now they found themselves in that poky house of the 
dowry: wife, diildren, and he squashed like so many sardines in 
a tin, to use his o^^’n expression; they felt tlie lack of air. 

The tvindows of four rooms gave on a yard, littered with 
rubbish, belonging to a neighbour, who would never have it 
cleaned. 

There was only one balcony looking on the street; and Mrs. 
Barreca had taken it into her head to crowd it so with pots of 
basil, parsley, and mint, that the girls could only stand there 
one at a time; and besides, it was practically the property of 
the younger children, who had nowhere better to play their 
little gamas in the open air. 

True, the solicitor was not much in the house, but in the few 
hours occupied by dinner and supper the perpetual sight before 
him, and all round him, of the eight girls, who grew visibly, and 
who in a few years would need a little more light Md air to save 
them from dying of antemia, awoke in him a dull irritation with 
himself and ct'crything; and at ^e least thing he would lly into 
a rage, roar at the girls, box their ears, even insulting his clients 
if tliey were not convinced at first sight by the advice he gave 
them about bringing their affairs to a successful conclusion. 

The idea of finding another house to rent or buy had gradually 
fi,\ed itself in his mind. But it was easier said than done! 
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Tbose » bo had a fine boase m that distnct hcpt 1 1 for themseh es 
they were bom there and wished to die there and as for letting 
t was a ca-e of hovels only fit for peasants. 

Build one' There was nothing else for it Buld one on a 
healthy site spaaous and clean A constnt' nothing less than 
a convent was needed for them all Build one or rather have 
the miraculous power of Saint Francis of Paola who by puHicg 
at one end while the carpenter pulled at the other stret^ed to 
the right length a b^aw too short for the church they were 
building Ah Then the sohator would have put his shoulder 
to one of the walls of the hou c and straining hard would 
have pulled it out as much as was needed to bouse him there 
comfortably even with a dozen girls ^nd following this 
fancy he had once chanced to lean his shoulder on the wall 
and plant his feet on the ground and give a pull as though 
St Franas of Paola had transferred to him his miraculous 
power 

He had tned here and there this man and that had employed 
an agent had promised commissions to sev eral people u they 
found him a house to buy or rent. Nothing doing] At last 
one had suggested 

AVli} not buy the buildtngs of the Palazzo Collotta’ 

The bann doesn t want to sdL 

Wo says so’ 

His agent 

He s a knave he says it to annoy you 

Annov me’ ^\■hal harm have I done him? 

I don t know 

But I should have to pull it all down and begm from the 
foundations 

You have the cash — spend it 

Havuij, got this idea into his bead he had written directly 
to the baron m Palermo and was waiting for an answer And 
that IS whv this time he departed so far from his usual practice 
as to stop and look up at wall of the build ngs on the right 
hand side of the street and he repeated the act every evening 
interrupting his whistling to remauk to the great disgust of 
the doctor 

There s what I need ' 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders without stoppmg however 
and struck pebbles and twigs with the pomt of his stick pushing 
them angrily as de 
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“You ’ll be doing an. even madder tWng than when you got 
married!” he prophesied to his friend one evening. 

“\Vhat am I to dOj then?” said the solicitor crossly. 

“Pig out where you are. We are old men. Haven’t you 
noticed it?" 

Early in the morning, a month later, behold the hen and 
cHckens coming out of the sedidtor’s house, and himself behind 
them. They were going to see the site o£ the new house, as 
they already called it, 

A ruin. Walls fallen down, or falling; staircases left in the 
air, floors broken through; and amoi^ the masonry weeds and 
nettles so tall they looked like shrubs. Donna Rita didn’t 
know where to put her feet, and shuddered to sec the children 
let loose under the arches, on the piles of stones and plaster, in 
danger of breaking their necks. The solicitor exulted, whistling 
merrily his eternal “fichiti-fou! fiebiti-foul” which now meant: 
“Success at lastl" He took no notice of the children, heeded 
not the screams o! the two youngest, who had clutched the 
nettles and felt their bands sroarting as if they had touched 
red'hot coal. Upright on a big stone block, which stood like 
a tombstone in the middle of the nibble, he drew fantastic 
lines with his apple-wood stick, raised stories, divided rooms. 
Here the sitting-room, there the drawing-room, here the big 
double-bedroom, there tlie dining-room; and to the east, on 
the side towards the street, the row of bedrooms for the girls, 
one for each; and below on the ground-floor the little garden, 
flowers and fruit— “miscuit ntfle dulci.” In his joy he spoke 
Latin to Lisa, who stood beside him and insisted on having a 
bedroom with an alcove, 

“Why vdth an alcove?” 

“I should so like one!” 

“We ’ll see we ’ll see; but what air, eh? and what sunshine!” 

“And what a wind, you should say,” interrupted his wfe. 

“Wind? "When it blows it Mows ever3rwhere. Don’t talk 
nonsense!” 

Mrs. Batrcca rarely contradicted licr husband. She was a 
quiet, resigned little woman, who endured as a penance for her 
sms the birth of three sets of twins, and all those daughters. 
Fair-haired and pale, always dressed in dark clothes, she 
attended to the household business, no small matter, and to 
the children who had to go to school and did their lessons on 
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the dining roon table nbich was without a cloth for fear 
of the frequent broken inkpots, she also kept an e\T on Lisa 
the Lanky (the sobator had gi«n her the nickuaiae, an 
alius on to her height, and her sisters were always repeating it, 
knowing that it mfunated her) She kept an eye on her without 
saying anytlung to her husband to awid scenes and tears, she 
had found in one of her drawers a love letter from a student 
on holidai and had later intercepted the reply in the hands of 
the rraid who had unm*diately been sent away 

What has she done to be sent away?” the sobator wanted 
to know 

That IS my business!’ Donna Rita had rtpbed ‘Have 
I asked )ou whj )ou %e engaged a new clerk?’ 

Ard the soliotor looked at her in amaacment at the irplj, 
which seemed to him an eatraordmary piece of boldness He 
had encouraged in her the habit of banng no will of her own, 
of not asking questions, of not arguing about anything At 
home he was a <ileat despot ' Fichiti foulfichiti foul andthst 
was enough except for the occasions, which were not tare, 
when he new mto a fury, often about nothing and flung every 
thing about plates bottles glasses shaking doors and door 
posts mtb his cnes chreatemag to thrash aoths'aid daughters} 
Some ne jhbcmr would hurry to the bouse, the daughten were 
already shut ir their bedrooms, Donna Rita weeping quietly in 
a comer and the sobator, with jed eyes ond puiple face, 
\ented his furv on the chans the dinner table, the doors, 
gluing a blow here and a kick there, till the presence of a stranger 
brought him to himself 

f^me come* What s all this, 3fr Sobator? 

Am I not master in my own house? Con t I do what I 
please’ Dolgi\eorders,}esorno’ I insist on being obeyed!” 

Yes yes that s all nght — but cfllm yourself' 

He would grumble a bit more, then he stuck his top-hat on 
his head took his apple-wood sti^,and went off w histling 
However from the day on whidi be concluded the contract 
to buy the buddings of Baron CoUotta — it could not be called 
a palace because not eien the b^adc was still standmg — the 
jobator seemed to have changed bis nature, wife and daughters 
hardly knew him to hear him chattenng at meals, espcaally 
after supper about the future glones of the new house 
He wanted to do things weD, to make certain people burst 
w ith rage The money was there ready m fine notes for a hundred 
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or a thousand, laid aside, afxumnlated one on another. He 
need not be beholden to anybody. 

And he would take the plan o£ the house out of a drawer of 
tie writing-table and spread it on the table, pleased when the 
small children climbed on to his knees to look, and quarrelled 
about the rooms as if they were ready in everj- respect and 
they had to go to sleep there in a quarter of an hour. 

Instead it was hardly a week since the workmen had begun 
to dear tlie ground of rubble, to pull down crumbling wdls, 
to make heaps of the stones which might serve for the future 
building. The solidtor passed long hours there among clouds 
of dust, stirring up the workmen, exhordng the boys, who with 
osier baskets carried tlic rubbish to the carts, marking on a note- 
book the carters’ journeys, so as not to be robbed by those 
rascals. His dork came irom time to time to call him away to 
a will or a marriage contract or a patent, and tlie sob'dtor 
dragged himself reluctantly away from that nibble, from that 
masonry, from the space which, deared litrie by little, seemed 
to grow before his eyes. But, pocketing his solicitor’s fees, he 
would smile to think tliat these too would help to put another 
stone in the wall. And, at the usual hour, he was always on 
the threshold of his solicitor’s ofBce, with the knob of his apple- 
wood Bti^ under his chin, softly whistling as he waited for 
Doctor Ballocco; and setting out with him for their walk, now 
he would hasten his steps a little till they reached that part of 
the street in the midst of which in another couple of months 
the fafade of his hou.se was to rise. He no longer stopped, but 
he turned round to look, and interrupted his whistling to say 
to the doctor; 

"Six windows, and a balcony in the middle.’’ 

Or else: 

"The kitchen will be on that side." 

Or else: 

"I ’ve already planted rines in the garden.” 

Short phrases, indicarions wWdi continued Ids mental pro- 
cesses, as though his friend could have seen him tliink and so 
nnderstmd what he meant. / 

The doctor shook his head, and shrugged his shpulders. To 
him “stone disease” was the worst of ma&dies: you know where 
you begin but you don't know whCTC you will end. Architects 
are thieves; they tell you: “you’ll spend a thousand, not a 
penny more nor lessi” And when you’ve spent twenty 
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thousand you'll scarcely be hallway through I Well, if the 
soLcitor wouldn’t hsten to him, so much the worse for him 
The doctor thought all tbs bat didn't say it, or said it in hu 
own way, with the point of his sack, pushing here and there 
the pebbles, the little bits of paper, the twigs, whatev er happened 
to he at his feet , vexed that now that walk, fonnerly so beauti- 
fully silent, had changed its character with these intemiptions 
And he only breathed freely when the solicitor had no longer any 
excuse for turning round, because the curve of the wall pre- 
vented him from seeing the place where once there stood Baron 
Collotta’s palace And after a little the sohator would resume 
his whisthng, and the two queer fncnds would continue their 
singular walk Hie people who met them smiled, stopping to 
see them pass, to hear the solicitor’s “fichiti foul fichiti foul” 
which had become proverbial in the istnct, and see the doctor, 
who seemed to have pledged himself to keep the street clear of 
tings and stones Sevci^ had already noticed that now the 
sohator allowed a word or two to escape hun, and the thing 
seemed truly amaiing 1 

^Vhlle the builders were excavating the foundations, the 
sohator had the garden dug and put in order by one of his 
peasants Two peach trees, three Japanese medlars, the vines, 
already tied to stakes, showed where the pergola would be m 
another )ear, then ^ong the unplastered wall which rose 
straight up from the street, m expectation of the wooden 
balustrade, a fine row of flower pots, conical or round, of all 
sizes, some already full of earth, some empty, showed how the 
daughters employ^ their spore time He himself had attended 
to the peaches, the medlars, the grapes In imagination he saw 
them loaded with fniit coloured by the sun peaches as big as 
this with red cheeks and beautiful fresh bloom, juicy, rather 
sour, medlars at the mere thought of which his mouth watered, 
and black and white grapes hangmg in big dusters, to be picked 
on the spot at dinner time by hia own hands And to enjoy 
the fresh air m summer, m slippers and shirtsleeves, hke a 
typical daddy, with the children round himl As though the 
little girls could remain children, and Lisa were not alreadj a 
} oung woman 

Naturally it seemed to him that the builders were very slow, 
and the foundations delayed their appearance on ground level 
And he smiled to see the fapade rise up little by little, with door- 
posts which seemed to have sprung from seed, and saw the win 
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dow-sills put in placCj and then the stonework, and then the 
frames. Sitting under an old red silk umbrella to protect him 
from the sun, the solicitor wlustled while the masons san", 
accompanying themselves with blows of their trowels. He 
thought about certain people who must be getting green as 
garlic and choking with as they passed along the street, 
now that from below the house looked complete tvith the roof 
and window-frames. "Flcluti-fou! fichiti-fou!” 

He seemed another man, always good-tempered, though he 
saw his bank-notes dwindling from day to day, in spite of the 
fact that new ones were added every week! They flowed 
away like water! But that didn't matter if the new house 
shone fresh as a rose in the sun, with a fine porch on the Via 
Lunga side, opposite the little church of Saint Cosimo; very 
convenient, this, for going to mass there on Sundays without 
too much waste of time. 

He was good-tempered, and could not understand why on 
earth Lisa was always sulking, and bad begun to answer her 
mother rather sharply. 

“What 's the matter with Lisa?” he asked his wife. 

"Nothing.” 

"She seems nervous and cross.” 

"Sillygirl!" 

Donna Rita would certainly never have told him what had 
happened one morning, when she had caught her daughter 
talMng through the window to her young student. She had 
seised her by the shoulders and pulled her inj as the student 
escaped she gave him to understand that she would have had 
him kicked out by the solicitor; to the maid of the man who 
owned the courtyard, who was standing laughing at the window, 
she said she ought to be ashamed of herself to have such dealings 
without her master knowing: it must have been she who helped 
the insolent young rascal to get into tlie yard. And as the 
maid answered rudely there had been a row. 

Lisa continued to sulk; her mother treated her rather roughly. 
And the solicitor, at his wife’s explanation — “Silly girl!” — 
thought that Lisa would have no more fits of nerves up there 
in the new house, with all that air and h'ght! 

And, to distract her, the morning after he brouglit the hen 
and chickens up there. And the damp walls and roof rang 
with the cheerful shouts of the little ^Is, who ran through the 
doorless rooms with plaster floors. But Donna Rita pinched 
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her daughter, and brought her in from the terrace, because 

doftn there m the street was strolhng the impudent young 

man with a agar in his month hands m powets, and tm 

nose in the air, strolling towards the terrace, impertinent 

bounderl 

Ah Doctor Ballocco bad been a bird of ill-oincnl 

Yes yes, m the new house they had space and comfort, but 
that winter the poor sohalor, who was beginning to feel the 
iniinzuty of old age, bad passed dreadful nights and unpleasant 
days with the east wind howling and whisthng till it seemed to 
want to tear the house from its foundations Two or three 
winters hie that and it would be a worse mm than before 
The tw 0 peach trees broVcn down, the medlars stnpped of then 
leases the pergola dung down in confusion, the flower-pots, 
most of them rolhng on the ground as though someone bad 
pla}ed skittles with them during the night, sexeral shivered to 
atoms A miracle that the window frames had held out, and 
that only a few tiles had been earned away like leaves of paper, 
and thrown on the pavement of Via Lunga I 

That morning the poor soliator wrapped m his eld overcoat, 
With bis smokmg<ap pulled down over us ean, nearly wept at 
the sight of so mudi destruction. The daughters and Donna 
Rita followed him, straightemng the fio«er pots, lifting up the 
«upports of the petgoLi, teUing each other bow fnghtened they 
had been m the rught, for they who bad been bom and grown 
up m that other little bouse, hemmed in by taller houses whiii 
protected it on all sides, had no idea of the strong east wind. 
There they had slept as though in swaddling clothes, whereas 
here, the ught before, they bad been so fnghtened that they 
got out of bed, and the sohator and Donna Rita, who were 
renting paternosters and Ave hfanas, had seen them come mto 
their b^room half-dressed barefooted terrified and whimpering 
It had taken all the sohator’s severe authonty to induce them 
to go back to their rooms 

Now they were laughing at each other, remembering certain 
gestures and words drawn from one or another by their terror 
of the wmd they kept up a merry chatter which annoyed the 
sohator they seemed to be enpyuig tiiemselves among all 
that mm wluch gave them so much to do where their father 
had barely allowed them to set hand or foot, because he wished 
the garden to be his own especial care But now the damage 
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which he had feared from the girb’ carelessness had been done 
a hundred times worse by the wind in a few hours ! 

And he looked on, roairang about, giving encouragement; 
only he wondered why lisa was standing suilen in a comer, 
and Donna Rita had turned to her and was giving her a whispered 
scolding. 

“But what are you doing to that child?" he asked her. 

"Nothing!” 

The usual reply. She could not say to him: “Look there at 
tliat young rascal playing the fool with her!” 

The young student was sitting on the low, stmt wall down 
there, smoking, swinging his legs, looking up, pretending to 
search in his pocket for a handkerchief to blow his nose, and 
waving it slightly in greeting, the puppy! 

And two. years had passed, two disawceable years. His 
property had brought in very little, partly because tiie rains 
had not come soon enough, partly because tlie grain had been 
infected wth blight and the olives injured by snow just when 
they were beginning to dower. Business, too, was slack; taxes 
absorbed everything; those who had money kept it in tlieir 
pockets 1 And then there was the competition of the new 
solicitor, a young man wlio gave himself the airs of a Somebody 
because he bad set up an office with handsome furniture, and 
made his clients wait in an ante-chamber as if he was a minister. 
And the fools came Aocklng; they hurried to him and let him 
pluck them without a munnur, while he threw in their eyes the 
dust of extreme politeness and ceremony, as though la\v and 
procedure consisted of bowing and scraping! Oh, nbat times! 
Even solicitors trying to be fnshionafalcl This is what we come 
to with “One Italy and a hundred loaves”! Enough. He was 
old now, and without that crowd of daughters he would have 
shut his office; and those who might want his work would ha^’e 
had to come to the house cap in hand, and beg it of him as 
a favour. 

He passed long hours in the garden, brooding over the 
Japanese medlars which bung in clusters from the brandies, 
brooding over the grapes on the pergola, sivelling in the sun — 
a hundred, two hundred, three hundr^ clusters — he didn’t 
succeed in counting them exactly; he would gather them noth 
his own hands in a few months: meanwhile they must be 
defended with sulphates from mildew, and also from the 
barbarous taste of the ^Is, who liked sour things! 
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alone was allowed to Mcompany him down there on 
speaal monuogs, Lisa who was sensible and senous, and for 
whom he felt particular a&ction, seeing her inexphcab!/ 
opposed to her mother in every httle thing 
Fmding that Donna Rita would give him no plausible cxplaca 
tioa of her strange attitude, be had turned to his daughter, for 
she too was rather shaip m her repbes and behanour 
'But what on earth is the matter with }ou both?" 
hothing*’ 

He would malff her sit beside hun on the low wall, and tallc 
to her about the plants, or the doings of the household, hoza 
tune to time people he knew would go down the street, and he 
would start to backbite them, bringing up the past '“Ihat 
fellow s a great thief! Tbat other c^p's a usurer! “niat 
man ’s a hypocrite who goes to mass cverj day and has robbed 
his brothers wards ” 

And one morning, seeing the young student down there with 
his agar in tm mouth and bis nose in the oir, he said 

He takes after his familyl poor and proud His father was 
as usher at the courts, but he W started makiog a fuss before 
the magistrate after losing bis job As for hu mother— weS, 
I 'II leave her out of it llis elder brother baa gone to be a 
customs officer This fellow wants to be — not even himself 
knows what! He preteniH to be studying Instead of the 
agar you should buy yourself twopennyworth of bread, you 
stanebngl” 

Lisa blushed funously, bearing him speak thus 
What does it matter to jou?" she exclaimed crossly 
“Everybody should mind their own business ” 

And she certainly minded hers quietly and secretly, with her 
head turned and her heart on fire for the young student, and 
she resisted the continual scoldmgs of her mother, who threatened 
to accuse her to the soliator, as she usually called her husband 
Go and tell him ' ’ 

ffe Tf break your head! He 'Ufcnocfc jour silly blood out of 
your brains ' ’ 

‘ Let him!” 

"I ’ll do It myself first* ’ 

' Do It, thenl 

Jlcanwhile Lisa’s bad example was corrupting the other sisters 
who came immediately after her 
Past those windows on the street there was a continual 
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coming and going of boys. Dcnuia Rita couldn’t keep an eye 
on them all. And the thou^tless little things took turns to 
help each other. 

A friend had warned Donna Rita of the “scandal” which 
had set all the neighbours talking, and the poor woman was 
losing her health from the annoyance she always had to swallow. 
Some day or other, if the thing came to the solicitor’s ears, it 
would be the end of their little worid; when the solicitor turned 
nasty — God help everybody! Especially now that business was 
going badly and expenses increasing every day. The mere 
thought of clothes and shoes for all was enough to make one 
giddy! Donna Rita cursed the new house and the man who 
had advised her husband to build it. In the other the girls 
had been a hit restricted, but only as if in a convent. Here 
wth all these windows! ... If she watched the Via Lunga 
the girls would make signs on the opposite side. And then this 
new mischief of knowing how to read and write. In the old 
days at least there was no fear that beggare who came to the 
door for alms vnre bringing love-Iettcts ! So she lived in 
perpetual anxiety; and every time the solidtor came home 
gloomier than usual she feared to see the dreaded stonn^ burst. 

It burst one evening when Donna Rita !e.ast expected it. 

That day the solicitor had been more cheerful than usual. 
He bad brought the girls do'vn to the garden with baskets and 
boxes for pi^ng grapes. He climbed up the ladder and held 
the cluster carefully wth one hand while he cut the stem with 
apair of sdssors, specially sharpened so as not to hurt the vines. 
First the white grapes, then the black; and the girls had gone 
up to the house with boxes and baskets on their heads, like so' 
many fruit-girls. Then the solidtor, who l»ad not allowed th^ 
to taste as mucli as a pip, had given a duster to each, scolding 
the grumblers who wanted the finest and largest. He wanted 
to send the largest as a present to Doctor Ballocco; he would 
tell him about it during thdr walk. 

And it was then {a fine way of thanking him !) tliat the doctor 
said to him: 

“You fool about childishly srith grapes, and all the time 
there are those who want to rob you of other grapes much more 
delicious!” 

“What? What do you mean?” 

“The girls! Haven’t you and your wife any eyes?” 

“Take care what you say!” 
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' I ’m speaking the truth!” 

iVnd as the sohator, stupefied by the incredible revelation, 
inadvertently continued Tiis nbistling, the doctor, by way of 
fnendship and duty of course, added 
‘ Ihere 's the great advanta^ of Ae new housel” 

And he told him what he toew Uhere were his eyes and 
Donna Rita’s? 

‘Lisa too?” stammered the sohator 

Yes, yes, wone than her sisters, with the son of the usher 
Caniglial ' 

He named the others too, a whole stnngl The poor sohator 
no longer whistled, the blood had rushed to his head 
He reached the house, his eyes bloodshot nnth anger, with 
foam at lus lips, and having slimed the door behind him he 
began to deal out blows and insults like a raging lunatic 

Ahl I 11 give you Canigha’s son! I ’U give you Bacarellal 
I ’ll give you Rumasuglial Flirtsl Hussiesl” 

Tluoufh all the rooms he followed his daughters, who tned 
to escape, howling and sobbmg And when he could not hit 
them he flung chairs and tables m the air, kicked the doors of 
the rooms where the girb had ran to take refuge and shot the 
bolts Finding himself face to face with hts wile, who was 
crying and screaming and tearing her hair, he planted himself 
before her shaking lus fists convulsively 

And you, Signora Donna Rita, you Imew nothing, you noticed 
nothing’” 

‘I did as much as I could, cned the wretched woman to 
excuse herself 

It was the worse for her The sohator brutally seired her 
bv the neck and perhaps would have half strangled her, if *he 
had not stumbled m trying to get away, and fallen to the ground 
‘ Donna Rita ! ’ 

The sohator, who after all was not an entirely heartless 
brute gave a shout, and helped her to get up \Vhen he had 
assured himself that his wife was not hurt, bis imtation sLghtly 
diminished he began to reproach her 
^Vhy did you never say anything?’ 

Jesu Mana ! So as not to make you angry ’ 

Good oh, very good! Excellent’’ 

He bowed to her deeply, with twisted mouth, made gestures 
of ironic approval, started bowing again sarcastically, walking 
round her with youthful vivaa^ ITien suddenly he sprang 
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to dose the window-shutters, slaimning them to, furiously 
turning the keys in the locks. 

“Like this — aU the tmdows! They shall be nailed too, with 
nails a foot long!" 

And he knocked at the doors of the girls' rooms. 

“Openl if you don’t, I sh^ kick down the door. Open!" 

A damnable half-day, with the great misfortune that here 
there were no neighbours who could come and calm the solicitor 
and take him away. All the windows closed; the girls trembling 
round the dining-room table, with tiic lights lit as though it 
were night, each with her work in her hmd, very quiet, tvith 
hanging head, under the furious roaming eyes of the solidtor, 
who at intervals turned to this daughter or that, oftenast 
to Lisa: 

“I ’ll give you Caniglia's son! That starveling is greedy for 
the house and the dowry; yes, yesl” 

For one, two, even •^ee days it could last all right. With 
the wndows hermetically sealed the house seemed uninhabited 
and the family stridten with grief. Doctor Balbcco, who had 
noticed it during their usual walk and when passing down Via 
Lun|a In the course of his usual rounds, said jestingly to tlio 
solicitor: 

"Are you celebrating religious rites in your house?" 

The solidtor grunted. The doctor, guessing what must have 
happened, added: 

"Don’t go to extremes. After all— girls ’’ 

Hearing himself thus blamed by the man who had first opened 
his eyes, the solicitor lost patience, and retorted; 

“You stick to killing your patients!” 

A reply wluch made the doctor laugh, though he really had 
several of his patients on his conscience after so many years 
of practice. 

It was incredible; but the solicitor Barreca had never thought 
that some day or otlier those eight girls would have to marry, 
and be given dowries, if he didn’t want to have them on his 
hands. And yet he agreed with his wife, who said to him 
timidly: 

“We must think about it!” 

But how was it to be done? By bringing them to the fair, 
perhaps, or by putting them up for auction? Tlicy must 
recommend themselves to God, to St. Joseph the Patriarch, 
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and to St Francis of Paota Hiesc sympathetic saints would 
surely do something for them 

And meanwhile he changed his tactics He opened the 
windows wide and tned to approach his daughters with kind 
words 

Your mother and I wDl think about it We want jour 
good and we don t want to make you unhappy Here you hve 
hke queens what more do you want? A house like a palace! 
a garden! air and 1 ghtl 

The house was his great pnde He also pra sed the garden 
to the girls forgett ng that if they raised a finger to the peaches 
medlars and grapes he scolded them as though they bad 
comm tted a sacrilege 

He thought he had succeeded m his mtention because he 
saw L sa and Rosa and Clementina and Pauline all absorbed in 
sewmg embroidery making stockings when their father was 
at home because they didn t lift their eves from their prayer 
books on Sundays in church now that be accompanied them 
like a vatchdog and the flies who buzzed round them all cleared 
ofi at the sight of him except that impertinent Cknigha! He 
on the contrary went and planted bimself boldly beside a pillar 
with a flower ui bis buttonhole, and made great eyes at Lisa 
Ignoring the anger of the soliator who did not know what 
saved h m from breaking bis apple wood stick on his head and 
writhed inwardly so as not to make a scandal It cost him a 
terrific efiort to restrain hunself so much that once instead of 
giving the responses during mass he forgot he was in churdi 
and began absent m ndedly to whi3tle~^ fichitifoul fichiti 
fou I — so that Donna Rita had to pull at his coat tails to remind 
h m that he was in the bouse of 

Then fell from the doclds the day when Canon Tasca Lisas 
confessor after offering kim a pinch of excellent snuff with 
much beat ng ab^^he bush, all a part of b s duty as a pnest 
<ame to ti^ihup^^soliMtonal office 
po C,od s'mil! gV blessing 

sol c tor stared u* open-eyed unable to say a 
wotd “ \ 

/ You know ilamagesV^® Heaven finished the 

c/lnon offering h m anothe^* 

I See here Father jw'fe'lator burst out You thank 
God and the sacred coat W" Anybody else- 
'Ye won t say any more M 


a are her father I have done 
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my duty as a confessor— Smei»a/e, and excuse me.” replied the 
canon very stifQy, getting up to go. 

The solicitor hurried home. 

“Where ’s Lisa?’’ 

He was breathless and stamnming. 

“Oh! my God! what has happened?” cried Donna Rita. 

“Nothing. Where’s lisa? Call her, you!’’ 

And when he called people “you” it meant a storm. 

Lisa was just coming out of her room, calm, her head in the 
air, lankier than usual, she stood up so straight. She stopped 
after a few steps at the sight of her father, shattering her with 
his look. 

“Ah, you sent me your confessor?” 

Lisa nodded. The solicitor was taken aback. 

“And you have the eOronteiy to want my blessing?” 

Lisa tossed her head as though to say: you care to give 

it me.” 

"I curse youl" yelled the solicitor. 

Donna Eita put her hand to his mouth. 

"No, no, it’s a capital sin!” 

"I curse her,” repeated the solicitor, pushing lus wife’s hand 
away, "from head to foot!” 

And he advanced with clenched fists on his daughter, who stood 
there, impassive, white as a sheet, biting her lips. Donna Rita 
took her by the shoulders and pushed her into her room, 
scolding her: 

“You mad girl! You ’ll make your father die of apoplexy.” 

In fact it was really a miracle that the solicitor did not have 
an attack the morning that Donna Rita — as though her heart 
had warned her — got up early and went straight to Lisa's room. 
She saw the bed made, and not finding her there she hurried 
through the house, wringing her hands, calling softly, "Lisa! 
Lisa ! ” waking the other daughters to help her to look everyr\ here 
before the solicitor should understand what was happening. 
Fortunately the solicitor was asleep and snoring, and Doctor 
Ballocco, for whom the mmd had l^tily been sent, amved in 
time to give him the sad news. Donna Rita was praying. 

“Leave it to me,” the doctor reassured her. 

“It will be a dreadful blow.” 

“Leave it to me.” 

And he went into the solicitor’s room The latter opened 
his eyes as the door creaked, astonished to see, at that 
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hour, his fnend, who onlj came to the house for professional 

purposes 

‘ ^\'ho IS ill?" 

"hobodj Don’t be frishtcaed — these things will happen,” 
the doctor jerked out. 

"What things?” 

The sohator coughed and sat up in bed 

“WTiat things? what things? Ob, nothing — Lisa has eloped 
— there* — mth Canigha’s son. AsjwiwuUhasejtl There you 
arc' Better for you to hear It suddenly Eh?ch? Don't be 
a child I” 

The poor «ohatorhad collapsed, s erypale, on his pDlows. The 
blow had been so ses ere and so unexp^ed that he felt dazed. 

“Splendidl" he said (but his wice trembled) "One less 
We shill base more room Down the wooden ladder? Through 
the garden? ELtcellect! I would have opened the hall-door 
wide if I had known We shall hate more room Herroom 
shall be dosed for good — that daughter is deadl No one is to 
speak, her name here , she is dead for me and for us all, do you 
undentand’ Now is Caoigha, not Barr^ any 

longer > 1 cursed her b^ore and 1 '11 do it again It dis^eases 
you*' He turned to ^ wife, who had made a gesture of honor 
“She s dead and bnned. . Wliat do they expect? that I'il 
let tnyself be sorry for them? that I Tl give her the dowry’ 
Signor Canigha has gone wrong in his re^oninjl If any one 
else wants to go off, let them! You, Donna Rosa, with your 
Bacarella' You, Donna Oemeotina. with your Rumasuglu! 

3Iy only daughters are those who respect and love me 
Let any one who wants to getoul.gol There 's the door Send 
for a pnest, I want to have the house blessed again * There ’s 
acurse on itl" 

Donna Rita and her daughters were crying quietly, their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes, as though someone re^y had died 
in that new bouse, which had turned the giiL’ heads, when 
they had once beeffso timid and so well behaved. DonnaRits, 
too was angry with the house, and considered it necessary to 
hav e It blessed agam from attic to cellar 

In a few months the sohator seemed ten years older, ana 
Donna Rita was worse. Now h“ would pass long hours m the 
garden, looking after the pumpkins which he had planted m a 
comer, and which were doing remarkably well , or at the pergola, 
where new shoots and tendrils were covering the lattice-work 
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£0 that scarcely a ray of sundiine could get through; at the 
Japanese medlars, whidr swelled and hung in clusters from the 
branches. Donna Rita spent her time telling her beads and 
praying to the Madonna and ^ the saints in Heaven to look 
after her daughters, when she ought to have been looking after 
them herself and found out that Rosa and Clementina had 
already begun to flirt more desperately than before. 

They seemed to do it as a protest against the cloistered 
seclusion to which they were condemned. After Lisa’s flight 
it was home or church, church or home; mass every morning; 
never a walk, never any vidts to friends. And the girls found 
an outlet in making hectic signs from rite windows, in going 
down before daybreak to the garden, to find a letter thrown in 
from the street with a stone ^v^apped up in a piece of newspaper, 
and throwing the answer back in the same way, with wonderful 
skill. 

Rumasuglia argued ?rith Clementina: 

"Let ’s imitate your sister and Caniglia. There ’s nothing 
else to be done." 

"If you love me, don’t speak of that,” she replied. 

"Let 's imitate your sister and Caniglia,” repeated her lover. 

And since there was nothing else to be done . . .1 

It was about eighteen months after Lisa’s flight. They wore 
just going to have supper. Donna Rita was seasoning the 
salad in the kitchen; the solicitor, already seated at table, in 
shirt-sleeves because of the great heat, was enjoying in anticipa- 
tion a fine cucumber, still dripping with water from the well 
where it had been so:^ing half the day to cool. He was on the 
point of tasting a slice of it when he pricked up his ears at a 
subdued whispering in the kitdien, and at the sound of hasty 
running to and fro from one room to another. Pauline, smallest 
of all, had come to the dining-room door, looked at her father, 
and run away. He called out to know what the devil had 
happened; nobody answered, nobody came. He called again, 
and louder: 

“Clementina! Clementina!” 

The fir.'it name that entered his head. He was answered fay 
cries and sobs from the kitchen. Then, with the slice of 
cucumber in his hand, the poor man liurricd there. 

"\Vbat ’s happened? What ’s happened ? " 

The girls had run away. Donna Rita took him by the 
wrists. 
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“SoLator, solicitor 1’ she stammered, lookmg m tus fnghteued 
eyes 

The sohator dropped the slice ol cucumber, he had guessed 
“IVho?” he asked 

‘Qementtna’ Ihe irretch, the wretch'” 

“It s nothing' Be quiet* It's nothing' She’ll die of 
hunger, like the other one It 's nothing ' But I II prosecute 
— abduction of a minorl There's the law Abduction of a 
minor, I tell you}’ he ref^ed, raising his \oice as Donna RiJi 
shook her head 

‘She was twenty-one yesterday ’ 

The «ohator did not Imow what to say, in disgust 
Let 's have supper*” be said suddenly 
Donna Rita thought he bad gone mad with gnef 
' It ’s fate I Let s have supper ” 

He went out of the kitchen and knocked at the doors of the 
Other daufhten’ rooms 
‘ Supper, supper 

And they all bad to sit down as il nothing had happened, and 
eat salad and fned fish But while be distributed the helpmgs 
as usual his fork trembled u his hand and clattered on the run 
of the dish. Funereal sQence Mow and then the daughters 
would steal a glance at tbcif father, who struggled to swallow 
since be had forgotten to have the house blessed last 
tune, the sohator thought 

There is some ev3 spint here! It can't be otherwise ” 

The house was blessed, vigilance and disaplme were increased- 
But it really was fate, as the sohator said Exactly a year 
after, one ^e morning, without as much as by your leaie, 
Rosa quietly crept down the ladder, flung round her shoulders 
a black silk shawl which her bther had gisen her two days 
before and went off with Bzcaiefla, the young draper, who had 
set up shop m Piazza Ficcola, also selling agars and liqueurs 
They had seen her cross the road alone Bacarella, who was 
waitmg for her at the comer, came to meet her, and they both 
went off to the shop as though they w ere husband and wife 
People laughed, and crowded to the door of the draper s to 
enjoy the sight. 1 

Bacarella came to the dW*, and said impudently 
What are you looking at> A Punch and Judy show?’ 

And he shut the door in their uquisidi e faces 
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This time the solicitor felt as though he had been knocked on 
tlie head, when the clerk came running with the bad news to 
his master’s house, where nobody had yet noticed that Rosa 
was missing; they thought she was in her room, brushing her 
hair. 

Instead, it was Donna Rita who tore her hair at the sight of 
her husband lying on the ground like a corpse, which she and 
the clerk could not lift. 

Fortunately it was nothing more than a faint. 

Eight days later the street porters — Beppe the Chancellor, 
Slimy the Meclianic, as they were called, and Don Piddu the 
Palermitan — came and went between the solicitor's new house 
and his old one, carrying mattresses^ little tables, iron trestles, 
kitchen utensils, furniture of all kinds. The procession had 
gone on all day, amid the comments of the Ul-bred and the sneers 
of the uncharitable. The solicitor had paid an indemnity to 
the tenants, who had rented the old house, to go away imme- 
diately; but he had said nothing to his wife and daughters, and 
when the porters came for the removal Donna Rita would not 
let them in, thinldng they were drunk. 

“A change from old to new is always a change for the worse,” 
said the sohdtor. ''Now that we are few we shall have plenty 
of room here. . . . The other, the iiouse with a curse on it, svill 
be taken by the tax-collector. I said to him: ‘For this year 
the pumpkins in the garden belong to me,’ and he agreed.” 

He forced himself to seem cheerful. While the portera, 
helped by the girls, were pulling the last pieces of furniture in 
their places, he wandered through the rooms ivith his hands 
behind his back, nodding his head in approval, and vvliistling 
‘‘Fichiti-fou! fichiii-foui” But his heart was breaking, espe- 
cially at the thought of the pumpkins, his one remaining passion, 
poor fellow 1 



THE STORY OF TWO HUNTSMEN 

G GtAcosA 

I*j the list years of King Victor Eiamaaud s reign, poachers u 
the Val d Aosta became so mimennis and so troublesome that 
drisnc steps had to be taken against them. So the king deeded 
that the only rem*dy was to innte the boldest and most sni> 
cessful of these poachers actualljr to become keepers on Ls 
presenes 

Tie king s passion for Alpine hunting is well known. He 
was extraordinarily pmicufir about preser\mg the game, wh3e 
poachers are notoriously indiscruninate and attack any anirail 
they see without canag what it is Now the king was very 
anxious that the Gne strain ol wild goats should not die out la 
th* ^ a1 d Aosta. As it u, there are only a very few m Europe, 
m rocky out-of the^way places in the high Gran Paradise 
Mountains 

Tourists however, longed to share the royal hunting, ^e 
desb ol wild goats IS p3rt]alla^lysa^oury, and besides, many of 
the Swiss would haie given a good deal to get hold of a male 
and female of the speoes, so as to unpoit them into their owa 
mountains and start the breed m Switzerland So what hap- 
pened was that a good many of the actual keepers, if they got 
the opportunity, did a little banting on their own account. 
The fc«t tune for this was in winter, when tier climbed up to 
the high forests to look for the joung goats Here the keepers 
took iii-antage of their authority to ftirther their own mterests 
while of course Leepingasharplookoutforpoacheis punishing 
them all the more sei-erely because their n\-al interests clashed 
baturaily the poachen could not bear the keepers — partly just 
because thej were keepers, and partly because they encroached 
on what the poachers consider^ their pni^eges So nolent 
scenes olten occurred the shots that rang out m the lonely 
mountain heights were by no means all aimed at the goats, 
nor were all the cnes uttned by wild animah in pain 

It would happen sometimes m the etenmg that one of these 
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mountain-dwellers would come home with his arm or leg roughly 
bandaged. His wife would dean out the wound with grass, 
and make the blood congeal with gunpowder or fine tobacco; 
then he would stay hidden for days, in some damp comer of the 
cowshed, chewing tobacco and muttering curses, while the cows 
breathed sleepily around him. People in the village said he 
had gone down to some fsur in Piedmont. Of course every one 
knew what had really happened, but no one uttered a word about 
it. Afterwards the wounded man and his aggressor would go 
oS to the public-house toother, and each ostentatiously stick 
up for the other there; and they would certainly come back 
dnmk. But they knew perfectly well that os soon as they were 
up in the mountains s^ain, it was safest for them to keep out 
of shooting distance of each other. 

When the king died, the hunters had a wonderful time, and 
there was a general slaughter of goats and chamois. 

One day in late spring Gregorio Balmet and Vincenzo Mar- 
quettaz, suraamed ‘'ll Rosso,” left Cogne to climb tiic Nouva, 
an extremely high peak, which joins the Punte di Lavina to the 
Gran Paradise beyond, by means of a short line of rocky and 
almost inaccessible ridges. There is not always snow on the 
Kouva on the slope reaching down to Val Soana, but towards 
Cogne ail the Gran Paradise *range is encircled by a belt of 
smallj steep glaciers, and under this are snowfielcU that only 
melt in the hottest July and August weather. These snowfields 
keep back tlie shepherds a good deal; and since they have to 
go up to the mountains so late and come back so early, the 
many wild animals there are sure of good and plentiful pasture. 
The whole chain of mountams sweeps round in a vast amphi- 
theatre, bounded by the Becca di Nona and the Monte Emilius 
on one side, and on the other by the Gtivola, with its fine ridge 
of ice. Prom the Grivola to the Becca di Nona stretch, in 3 
gigantic circle of eternal snow and ioe, the snowfields of the 
Lauzon, the Gran Paradiso, the Lavina, the Nouva, and the 
Tersiva, which furnish life and strength to the mountain pastures 
and the forests beneath them. Such amphitheatres are not 
uncommon in the Alps; they generally spread out into a low- 
horizoned valley. Here, however, the horizon is bounded by 
the vast mass of Mont Blanc, just where the tn o ends of the 
chain dip into the Val d'Aosta so that, when the Cogne valley 
is seen from the top of the Nouva it su^ests a vast shell of 
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unbroken run, deep green at the botto(n> higher up, naked black 

or red rocks, and higher still, the pur* dazzling white of snow 

In the dim twih^t, or on soft, grej days, the Cogne >'allcy u 
steeped in gentle pastoral qnict It seems as if all the peace of 
the world had crept here for refuge The quiet monotony of 
colour softens and restrains the outlines, the low houses with 
their broad oserhanging eases, took hke broody hens, and the 
fresh meadows are as smooth as % civet The forest sleeps, 
motionless and Still, the rocks bare their great, unbroken sur 
faces and the »qow, in the changing hght, Les hke a huge 
dowTiy pillow 

But when the sun shines th“ landscape takes on a new, 
tormented violence, for it is so cut into by deep gorges that, 
even at noon, it is never all m the sun at the same tune Ihe 
grassland* and shining torrents are broken up by vast shadows, 
that throw dark silhouettes on the high pine forests, or cast the 
mantle of winter on the gay summer ^ners Seen from above, 
the valley tools like some great, gaping mouth, with luminous 
bps and dark bottomless jaws And the sun draws up the 
dehcat* wisps of vapour like sharp snakes' tongues The rocks 
stasvA out sharp ngstd> th* twss sposkle with t* 
dazzling light 

The two hunters had left the straight path up to the Kouva 
and beanng to the right, foDowed the lower cage of the snow 
field towards the Lav^ side It was a magnificent day, and 
the mountains were dear and bngbt, everything seem^ to 
promise them good hunting nicy bad alr^dy seen signs of 
chamois there were fresh uada u the snow, so a beid had 
evidently gone by quite recently, and must have found a 
refuge near by They bad certainly not gone ov er the snow 
field and up the glaaer, because m that case the hunters could 
not have failed to see them, and quite dose on the nght the 
flat ground where the tracks bad been seen broke off suddenly 
m a deep ravme, falling sheer to the valley far below The 
chamois — and there were a huge number of them, to judge by 
the tracks — must have hidden down there among a great mass 
of boulders whose colour merged with theirs But if once they 
were surprised, they had no means of escape ^though the 
ravine was extremely narrow, it was too wide for evHi the 
boldest and most fearless animal to jump, and its sides were so 
smooth and icy that descent was impossible 

The two men walked on in silence, their guns loaded and almost 
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ready levelled, feeling the tension of dw coming shot. Suddenly 
they stopped short, and a dmQ whistle rent the air. The 
chainois, at least fifteen of them, stood there on the top of the 
rocks, sniffing the air anxiously. Then four shots rang out, 
and three of the chamois were hurled down the precipicej the 
others turned and fled towards the glaciers. There would not 
even be the bother of taking them doTO to the valley; the 
chamois had fallen down by themselves; it really was a lucky 
day! The hunters ran to the C(^ of the ravine and looked 
down, and there at the bottom they saw the three dead bodies 
l3dng on the dirty snow brought down by an avalanche. 

They were just going to turn back Balmet suddenly 

drew his companion’s attention to something on the opposite 
crest of the ravine: 

"Look, the keepers!” 

There were C:vo of them ns well, also armed, and they were 
standing and looking at the hunters fixedly. 

"Well, it ’s done now,” said Rosso. "Let ’s go back.” 

Because of the distance, it was quite impossible for the keepers 
to have recognised them; and the failure to do so was serious 
in this region of many hunters. The only thing for the hunters 
to do, so as not to lose their prey, was to get dmm before the 
keepers; once they had actually got the chamois, then they 
could think about hiding them. 

Balmet kept an eye on the enemy. 

"They ’ve got field-glasses.” 

"Have they? Here goes, then. ...” 

And without a minute’s hesitation, Rosso beg^ loading his 
gun again, after having shaken hb fot in tlie direction of the 
keepers. 

“Doivn!” Balmet shouted, and fell down flat on the rock. 

A shot rang out from the other side; Rosso let fall his gun. 
“Christ!” he yelled, and tried to reach hb companion; but he 
rolled over on the ground instead. The keepers had disappeared 
once they saw their shot had earned. 

Balmet rushed towards Rosso. He was alive and conscious; 
he had managed to sit up after exerUng himself violently, and 
now kept feeling his left arm and leg with his right hand, and 
shouting: “Swine! swine! swine!” Two big bullets had struck 
his left arm and left thigh, and both had gone clean through 
the limb; the flesh of hb aim was much mutilated, and some 
muscle or motor nerve must have been wounded in his leg. 
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Eilmet bared the wound and took up a hand/u] o' snow to nib 
m Rckso made no ohjecuoa, although be went on muttenng 
Swine 3 swine* ieroaonslv 

Can you stand do you thmL? 

Can t possibJ> 

V> eU how are j ou going to get down, then ? 

Carrv me 

But Bftimet was quite incapable of bearing his fnend s weight, 
for the wounded man was a great, tall, stout creature, who 
would hat e needed four ordinary men to can^ him. 

U ait for me then 

\ou help me move awa) from here look put me 
over there and he pointed to a patch of fresh grass 
close 

When Ros'o was 'ettled there Balmet gave him the brandv 
fix.L a big loaf of bread and a bit of salt meat He took od 
his own old jacket, and put it round Rosso s shoulders and 
prom-sed to cone back with help as soon os possible Then b* 
dashed of! ^ quickl) as he could go 
It a-as ab<n.t one lo the alternooa Ibe sun beat down 
ferceU and the air quivered with mist The snon-£eM melted 
mto little tncLles of water that ran o%er the dry earth or the 
saocth surface of the snow and made a thousand gaj little 
sounds — metallic ooises gentle mormurs like lovers whispering 
together argr\ bumng like wasps on a window pane. They 
gurgled ard bubbled inpenously amonv the rocks Cowed into 
cue stream and then happy to meet again after long silence and 
imprisonment quickened speed and finally hurled themselves, 
tn a sil«r' foaitung cascade over some preapice where the 
dry da.k. traces of last )ears waterfall could still be «een. 
Here and there in the hollows where the sun hardiv ci'cr tame, 
a nean languid little stream of water tnckled laal) ard inter 
mittentlr molong a kind cl sobb ig noise at the first scuid it 
stopped Its dripping and when the sun came bad, began tn 
V lumper again like a plaintite child 
Here and there, m the steep open 'paces the black shining 
earth could be seen through roe snow, now as thin as mushn 
and m other places aH the snow had vanKhed and the sun shone 
bnsh J on the fresh, new grass Rosso lay there motionless 
leanmv up against a rock, with his legs stretched out on the 
grass anger and pain kept him sileiit. b>ow and then he would 
stretch ou his nght arm chitdi a Lttle of the snow he could 
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reach, and put some on his wound; he had managed to 
stay the bleeding now. He projected his mind across the miles 
that separated him from the firet house.<; of his village, and 
calculated how long he would have to wait till his friend could 
be back again. Now Batmet must be at the fir wood ... he 
must have gone by the Clap^ ... the ground is terribly 
slippery there — but then be ’s as agile as a chamois . . . and 
so Rosso foUowed him, step by step, farther and farther down, 
seeing every place in las imagination, and remembering all the 
details of the way he had to go. He certainly knew these moun- 
tains by heart! Why, he had never realized till now how well 
he did know them! He wondered who would come and help. 
So-and-so must be at home; So-and-so (he was the publican, 
with nothing in particular to do) must be drunk down in Cogne. 
And then there were the women, of course. . . . But still, one 
must remember to allow for things; people are busy, after all, 
and one doesn’t find three or four people free at once. And so 
he began imagining all the obsucles he could, and puzzled his 
head to discover as many as possible. After all, if there 's no 
one in the first houses, one must be patient; it may mean on 
hour or two more to wait, but what can that matter? There ’ll 
be sun for many hours yet. 

He felt an immense tenderness for aD his friends and acquaint- 
ances down in the valley, a sort of spontaneous childish affection 
for people he had not spoken to for yean. In his silent mono- 
logue he called them: “Good old Pietro, good old Stefono," even 
though they were exactly the same Pietro and Stefano he had 
threatened with blows only the day before. He went through 
all his good actions, counting them up carefully and tliinking 
of all the little Icindresses he had ever done to people. There 
was the time when he had helped someone get his cow out of 
the flour-bin; and once, just as he was going o5 hunting, some- 
one had asked him to help him dig away his dam so as to water 
the fields; and when be was on his way down to the Val d’Aosta, 
dozens of people had wanted him to do things for tJicra. Why, 
tliink of all the rimes other hunters had asked him to help 
them get the better of the keepers; and he had never refused. 
When all was said and done, he wasn’t such a bad fellow; and 
after all, any one else, with bis strength, might have been far 
more conceited and pugnacious than he was. 

But then he began looking at riic other side of the picture, 
and got a very disagreeable shock when he remembered all the 
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ruthless lacks and blows he h--»d dealt at one tune or another in 

his career 

Once a husband had found him. Rosso, with his mfe in a 
dark comer of the hayloft — ^for tea jcars ago he had been a 
fine, strapping j oung man whom no woman would hat e refused 
— and the husband had the gmce to keep quiet because h* 
happened to know him How stupid he had been, really, going 
round like that and posing for sudi a lady killer* He couldn i 
*ee the point of it all, now Enery time he discovered a new 
fault in himself he suffered an agony far worse than that of his 
wounds But, after all, it was rather chQdish to take it so much 
to heart He would rushed to help any one — ^just any 
one, even one of his worst eneoues — if he 'd Imown he was in 
difficulties How he would have nished to help* His heart 
warmed with fen-our to do good He would have braved a 
thousand dangen to save one of the dwellers m his own valley, 
far a valley is like a little nation, and every one m it is bound 
together by a strong famOy feehog Then, too, he was a mart}T 
at the hands of the keepen, and every one h^ a sort of duty 
of enmity towards the LMpeis 

All these ideas chat came into his head came to stay It 
WBsa t that he enjoyed them, or even that he spent time con 
sidenng them as he ought have done Iso, the ideas just stajTd 
there and hammered oatLsbramfOver and overagain, thrusting 
themselves obstmatelj at him, and the homd ideas were in 
vanabl} the most obstinate Now and then he would close his 
eyes and pretend to be asleep, then he would open them suddenly 
and look round him Still no one had come He wondered 
how long he had been up there The gorges were already in 
shadow, but the mam v^ey was stret^ro out lazily in the 
sun and the water still babbled on m its little chatterbox 
streams But the cold wind was beginaing to blow up, he 
could fee! it coming and running down the valley like a restless 
shudder of fever One forest breathed its coming to another, 
m the distance the dark pine branches took on a fieeting sDveiy 
gleam that left them darker than ever and more still, the dark 
grasses turned grey for a moment, as thej bent before the wind 
and ro'e agam, prouder than ever, and the wmd passed and 
blew stronger as it rose Now the pines near by waved their 
tops, as if to keep away the coming of night, the nearer meadows 
surg^ tumultuously All the sounds and all th* voices of the 
valley seemed to nse all at mice in an echoing stonn. The 
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wounded man felt a cold shudder ruu down his spine, then all 
fell back into the smiling stilhiess of before. 

But tlie sign had been given. The powerful swell of sound 
had brought the grand symphony of day to its close in a mighty 
crescendo finale; the sun still glowed mth beauty, the day was 
done. The surf<ace of the snow hardened, with little dry 
crackling sounds, like thousands of tiny springs being released. 
Tlic gay sound of water was alent, the little streams were still; 
the soft wet snow hardened to a crystalline brilliance, and the 
air became as cold and cruet as an enemy. 

Now a dull, lurking suspicion had arisen in Rosso’s mind. 
He noticed it at first as an acute feeling of embitterment, but 
he did not — and could not — e.\plain it to himself, or qualify it, 
or give it a name. It seemed a temptation more than a real 
suspicion. As he went over the ground Balmet must have 
trodden; knocked, in imagination, at the door of every house, 
and, half timid and Italf hopeful, considered all the possibilities 
of help, he had forgotten his oivn condition, his wounds, and his 
sufierjng, and imagined he w.as really a healthy, eager man 
going round begging help for a w-ounded friend. But his mind 
kept running back, ever more insistently, to the thought of 
those three diamois they had killed and whiclj lay dotvn there 
so still on the dirty snow of the aralancbe. It was a magni- 
ficent bag for one man alone. Three chamois . . . what was 
there to prevent his hiding them in some cavity in the rock, or 
under the snow, and then going there stealthily by night with 
his donkey to fetch them, and keeping all the benefit for himself? 
The ide-e, even though he rejected it, made him srnile with 
satisfaction. And when the first icy blast reminded him again 
cruelly of his own unhappy state, this idea still pursued him and 
never left him for a moment; but yet somehow it was not his 
idea, it was his friend’s. He felt that it must have occurred to 
his friend; Balmet would have been delighted with it at first, 
then rejected it, then turned it over in his mind, and finally 
carried it out. And then the lurking suspicion that he had 
been abandoned became more and more fixed in his mind; and 
as he waited, and no help came, his suspicion became certitude. 
Suddenly he realized he was lost; and despair gave liim a sudden 
prodigious strength. He raised himself on the arm that was 
not wounded, leaning heavily on his good leg, and dragging 
himself, in spile of tlie excruciating pam,_ to the edge of the 
ra-vdne; he peered'down into the abyss noth a grin of terror. 
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The chamois were still there, motionless on the stJott Se felt 
hjs spirits re\i^ e all of a sudden 
It had all been a ghastly dream Now he was sure that 
help would come, and soon He esen imagined be could bear 
footsteps and voices of approaching people, and he looled 
round him intently, trembling at the idea of such great joy to 
come 'Vhat a shout he would give when he saw them! He 
would giie Iile a~d soul for thos- brave men . Onlv a 
minute now jost one minate here they are! But 
how ’s that? Surely not over there? 

He heard the noise of stones being shifted and rolling down in 
the ravme He looked down again, two of the chimois had 
disappeared and there was a man, who must certainly be 
BaJmet, bending over the third jost ready to pick it up on Ls 
shoulders Rosso could not recogniae properly b^usc of 
the distance and the shadows, but it couldn’t be any one else 
but Balmet Yet when Rosso gave out a great roaring shout, 
the man just raised his head, looked up, and then went off 
bumedlj with his bootv 

The s^on3 bad fallen, aQ the valley was dark, the sds 
fading from the fields and the forests, asd touted the sur* 
xma^z gUaess •rrvth a ditlwase rose flush tad dec? hiM 
refiecQons Then even the gUaers paled, the rays struck the 
iLgbeet peaks and grew fainter and umter till the light seemed 
only to linger lovingly on Mont Blanc in the distance For a 
bnef moment the snowy peaks were darker than the sky, hot 
then even this assumed an ashen tinge, and the snow stood out, 
dearer and more luminous And then the stars shone out in 
the calm sky, the Milky Way was brighter than all things, and 
the vall-y seemed shrunken, blotted out in darkness 
The great Cogae hollow was as sdent and dark as a tomb 
The wourdtd nan began to whimper like a child, then he 
turned funous and shrieked lie a lost soul Ee shouted mid 
cursed and prayed, he uttered nameless sounds, raged, and re- 
lapsed into exhausted sfleuce, only to begm again more loudly 
than ever, till echo returned his screams in human shouts, and 
th* shouts m long walls, and the wails m weary, sinkmg means, 
and then the voia died away So he looked fixedly mt® the 
darkness beneath lura, saent and stupeSai. 

He was stiU alive in the monung A vague hope came back 
with daylight and, above all, an extraordinary dearness of romd. 
It seemed hopeless expecting Balmet to coihe back, but very 
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likely the IceeperSj once they knew what had happened, might 
have gone down to denounce him, so that the authorities would 
surely come back and look for him. He must keep himself 
going through this long wait; so he dragged himself back to 
the place where Balmet had put him the evening before, and 
where he had left the small amount of food he had. But it was 
a long and painful effort. 

After eating the salt meat listlessly, and drinking some 
brandy, >he felt better. IBs wounds were not bleeding, but 
burned and swelled; his thigh, particularly, was so swollen that 
the skin felt as if it must burst. He could (eel all his nerves 
stretch and stiffen, and then relax again like shattered cords. 
He felt terribly restless, as if be must get up and move about 
and do something; but he was so weighed down by exhaustion 
that he could not move. "Hje morning was calm, with a burning 
midday sun. The warratlt of the sun revived him; he felt much 
less lonely now in the midst of this ^iety of life and sound. 
But hout.s and liours went by, and still no one came. A herd 
of chamois came down quietly from the glacier and frolicked In 
the snow. Some of the boldest came up to him, sniffed him as 
if they wondered what this dark object could be; and then, 
encouraged by his stillness, carac up till they almost touched 
him, Tlten he made a gesture witli his sound arm and put them 
to flight. They might be the same ones who liad escaped the 
day before. 

Little by little a vague feeling of tiredness spread over all 
his body. He did not suffer now except from thirst, which 
brandv does not quench effectively. He had collected all the 
snow fie could actually reach; now nothing on e.irth could per- 
suade him to make any movement that might be uncomfortable. 
He picked up a little stone and put it in his mouth to bring tire 
saliva, and went on looking straight ahead, up in the air and 
dov/n in the valley, where the green of the pasture lands rested 
his tired eyes. He had no more hopes, or complaints, or thoughts 
to worry him. He felt completely and deliciously lazy, and if 
any one had come just then to take him away, he would have 
besought them to leave him lying there quiet. 

Towards sunset a few light douds appeared in the direction 
of the Gran Paradiso. A Sttle later, otlier clouds rose up from 
tho peaks on every side; they grew bigger and bigger, clinging 
to the mountains, trailing along with slow, voluptuous move- 
ments, and breaking up in the forests. More of them emerged 
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canliously from the \aUeys, bestatM a moment as if afraid of 
bemg discoi ered, and then rushed to join the great grey torrents 
of cloud that were flooding and darkening the skj In the 
rasme thin wisps of s'apoar rose rapidlj, as jf sucked up by 
some huge open mouth in the sky Little by little the \-aI3ey 
became enclosed by, as it were, a great lid of cloud, but m the 
distance oaer Slont Blanc, the sl^ smiled, happy and serene 
streaked blue and rose and violet and flammg gold. 

Rosso stared with a wild intensity at that luminous patch of 
sky He felt as if that battle of clouds was being waged to 
ius defeat, the clouds were his enemies, who sought to surround 
and suffocate him. But Mont Blanc was watching over his 
safety, it told him to trust and not to move, assuring ium 
It was there, and could clear the sky at will, and make it as 
bnght as a mirror again. The battle was fierce and long 
The clouds fell one over the other, gathering and scattering 
fleeing and returning in wfld convulsive motion, now stiroki^ 
the sky with fine white hnes, now Wotting it out m huge grey, 
leaden masses Rosso s thirst grew burning and unbeanble, 
but he could cot move, be was absorb^ in the radiant glory 
of the mountains 

The Cogne chu ch bells rang for tbe Are 31aru, the clouds 
won tbe battle, Moot Blanc was covered, and Rosso shut his 
eyes dead 

The clouds came down so low that they almost touch“d him. 
In the vallev it was raining hard and up there on the heights 
oftheNouva a wild battle of angry snow began falling fira' m 
fine cryTtals and then in great heavy flakes falling silently 

The women m the mountain villages flocked to church 
whispenng to each other stones of spints that had come the 
night before and filled the vaDej with shrieks and lamentations 
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E. De Makcri 


I 

“GaU-aRvVTE, Parabi:^o, llusocco, Milan . . . next stop 

The engine snorts like an angi>- beast; tlic porters slain the 
doors to, and the guard blows bis whistle. 

“Quick, in hero!'' 

"Second class, third class ’’ 

"Get in, <:|uickl” 

“Mai^hcrita.!’’ 

"Herel'' 

Dlcn — dlen— d!en! 

"We’re ofll" 

Puff— puR — puff and the train starts. 

"You ^re always like tliat, you know. You ’re alwajs such 
an age arranging your beautiful hat, and j^our beautiful scarf, 
and your beautiful little curls; it ’s simply gluastly; and then we 
have to hurry and scramble not to miss the tram.” 

“Are you talking to roe? Well, I stopped to do the ” 

"Do, do, del If you only did what 1 told you to, and didn’t 
go round chattering to every one you meet; diatter, chatter, 
chatter 1" 

“Me? Oh, my dear husband, you’re as beautiful as the 

“-•Vnd you 'rc just like the moon " And meanwhile the 

Cavalicre Spazzoletri started putting down his suitcase and 
umbrella and hatbov, and all the paraphernalia of people on 
their way back from the country'. It was towards the end of 
September, and late in the day, but the weather was still very 
warm, and Spazzoletti felt the heat dreadfully, for he was in a 
great hurry and a bad temperas well. 

“It isn’t as if you only thought you were clever," he went on 
grumbling. 

"Do shut up; there ’s absolutely no point in arguing.” ,tind 
bis wafe flared up, getting scarlet and furious. 

>G 1S9 
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"If I talk. It *5 because I dioose to *' 

‘ Of course parrots talk too 

Spazzoletti frowned darkly, but there were other people la 
the compartment, and it didn t do to lose one’s dignity m publia 
So he gave his wife a vvithenfig glance, wiped the perspiration 
from his cheeks and brow, and finally retired into the comer 
seat near the door to swallow the insult Margbenta sat 
opposite bm, looking out ol the mndow, the sua, setting low 
behind a line of poplm flashed its golden rays and struck her 
face with a violent, blood red light, and her eyes sparkled 
like fire 

The train, which had been late, picked up speed Iflce an 
English express 

The Spazaolettis had mamcd two or three years ago— a real 
love match. She was a neat little woman of nearly twenty 
four debcate and refined, with her small, straight nose and 
thin hps hke pale coral, almost disappeared wbenev er she 
got particularly exated She affected a tram and elegant 
style of dress, that set off her anstocratic slimness, and the 
rather supenor and reserved manner which is coasiderra suitable 
for the wafe of a cavahere 

If the old sa^g is true, that a mas is as old as be looks, then 
the Cavoliere Spazzoletti was not yet thirty three or four Ee 
was a fiae-looking man, gettmg slightly bdd, but that is not 
unattractive m an mtelligeat man He was actually manager 
of a large artificial manure concern, bat he looked like a diplomat 
and behaved like an ambassador But mana^ng a business is 
not merely a question of looks, bke being an ambassador, and 
Spazzoletti had plenty of sense and snttr faire, and his share- 
holders trusted him imphatl} The famous Hermann (and it 
IS alwa>s good to know what a Gennan thinks about these 
things) had often mentioned Spazzoletti m agricultural maga 
rines as one of the most intelligent and enterprising of Italian 
business men and now this "mutbige, praktiscbe, vcrstandige 
JIann had actually been compared in public to a parrot 

Ifatters had not been going very smoothly in the Spazzoletti 
household for some time, but it was difficult to tell whose fault 
It vas or what the quarrel was about Perhaps they had just 
got tired of each other, as one gets tired of having the same 
dish for dinner every day, orperbaps (which is far more probable) 
It was because they had no children, and each secretly thought 
It was the other s fault, but whatever it was (it is always difficult 
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to see dearly in such matters), the feet remains that their love 
had lately turned sour, like good wine when the weather changes. 
It hadn’t turned into ^^nega^ yet, but still it was decidedly sharp, 
And nothing eould have bem more ghastly than that appalling- 
stay at Varese. It poured with rain for a fortnight on end, and 
one couldn’t put one’s head out of doors; and when it was fine, 
their chief amusement, since they had no friends in the place, 
was going up and dorni the Sa^d Mount on donkeys. All 
tliose donkeys and donkey-drivers (there is nothing in the world 
so exasperating as a donkey-driver) bad so tormented the poor 
cavaliere on his walks that he couldn’t get rid of the thought of 
them even now. He had had to pay and pay and pay for those 
donkey-rides, and argue with those scoundrels; and what had 
been the result of it all? The only result be could see was that 
his wife went about witls an eternally discontented face, getting 
horribly bored with donkeys and Sacred Mounts and everything. 
As a matter of fact she had chosen Varese herself because she 
wanted to go on some sort of pilgrimage to the sanctuary there, 
and he had followed her there quite meekly, pretending to 
believe in the efficacy of her remedies; but after a bit he was 
really delighted at the prospect of getting back to Milan again. 
On the wajr back, they had arranged to spend tJie night at 
Parabiago with one of Spaziolctti's old school friends, who had 
not yet had the pleasure of making Spaazoletti’s wife’s ac- 
quaintance. This friend had invited them so persistently in his 
letters that it would have seemed positively rude to refuse. And 
then Spaszoletti’s wife was such a little peach that Caldara 
longed to see her. Just as Spazzoletti longed to show her oil. 

Jleanwhile Margherita was thinkii^ what sort of a time she 
w-ould spend in Lilian in October, in a suburban house near the 
factory. And then she thought of the smells . . . and the view 
over the cemetery too, while all her friends were still enjoj-ing 
themselves in the I.akes. Generally ^1 these arguments were 
taken for granted, like hot coals undem^tli the arites; but woe 
to whoever disturbs theml And so this couple, who, in fact, 
saw far too much of each other, made mountains of molehills 
and rivers of streams. 

On the other side of the carriage, near the right-hand door, 
the Ballanzinis were sitting opposite one another. Tiiey were 
from LIusocco, comfortably off, somewhere between fifty and 
sixty; and while the new-comers had been arguing, the Bal- 
lanzinis h.ad exchanged several knowing glances. They were 
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diessed JsJiybow m the sot of good solid clothes that don t 
care what they look like For Caudio Ballanzmi was a 
of that ancient school of thought which holds that tno bottles 
of good nine do a man more good than one bottle of bad His 
wife shared his views but expressed them rather more discreetly, 
she used to say UTio spends most spends least But plentj 
did no harm to either of them and as they sat m their respec- 
ti\e places they could comfort themseltes with the thoi^ght 
that the railway company couldn t be making much profit out 
ol carrying them 

But the s gnora although she had no more illusions about her 

S irance still persisted in dedcing herself out with bright 
ns or poppies in her hat or a magm/icent display pf gold 
jewellery which she hung all over herself till she looked as 
y ellow as a carrot She hked to make her husband look as touch 
of a good Milanese as possible she mode him wear a great 
loose Carlambrogio cloak and tone down Jus blatancy «th a 
ghastly old hat exactly the colour of a donkeys skin andtrhidi 
made h m look just like a mushroom. But in spite of all this 
It looked os if that viUoiness Youth still kept up her flirtation 
with him and freshened lus cheeks every morning old rascal 
he was Ike was handsome and iresh as a new koak tfAk 
his sharp roguish grey eyes and he tias the despair of 
Ballansini hot that he ever dared to rebel or to run affor the 
young women of the neighbourhood— oh no' It waS only 
that suspiaon is the daughter of jealousy and jealousy i« an ill 
for which there 15 no known remedy loickily he had a sweet 
and ventle nature His desires and ambitions and fancies 
were limited he recognized that his wile was a truly sopenor 
woman But the knowledge of this fact did not save hmo from 
bemg constantly reminded of it by his wife saying that sb*“ had 
brought the house and land in Musocco as her dowTy and if sh^ 
hadn t picked him up in the street like an old shoe he would 
have died as he was boro cook m the Rusca household 
She expressed the same idea in another way when she declared 
that »£ she hadn t rescued him he wcrald have died m the sau^epm 
where he was bora 

The glance she gave her husband when the Spazzolettis cant® 
m quite obviously meant You see what happens when a man 
has an unreasonable wife^ And when the cavaliere got called 
parrot then Signor Gaudio toost have exclaimed to hitnself 
Take beartl You see there atelptfaers tool 
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The BaJIanzini couple had jnst been spending the day with 
her brother, Avho was curate in a village near Varese. This 
was an excursion which happened regularly every year, and 
always included a magnificent dinner to which the curate applied 
himself wholeheartedly, for he knew that intelligent people 
must be intelligently fed. He almost always provided the 
usual big liare and the usual pig’s trotters from Modena. Then 
there were rice pie, ices, dates, and figs and cream; cognac after 
the coffee; a good cigar after the cognac, and finally a glass of 
maraschino, sweet as angels’ tears. Tlie Ballanzini’s left the 
Lord’s house broader than they were long, and stuffed full 
enough to last them a week, vdiile the curate’s poor old grey, 
which had to dra^ tliem to the station afterwards, stretched out 
its long neck pulling till it looked for all the world like a giraffe. 

Once they were well settled in the railway carriage [pacem 
habele f) they used to go to sleep like two babes in the manger. 
And this, by the way, seems the right moment to tell what 
happened to them just a year ago under the same drcuznstances. 
As soon as the train started, they both closed thoir eyes, and 
slept so soundly that they went right past ^^usocco without 
noticing. They finally got as far as Jililan without hearing the 
train whistle, or the guard shout, or anything. They were 
shut up there in their second-class compartment; and when the 
carriage tvas shunted into a field, they were left there to slumber 
peacefully alone. It may have been that really no one noticed 
them, or that someone was trying to play a practical joke; but 
anyhow, that was what happened, and it was only towards 
eleven that night that the terrific whistle of a train going past 
woke them up with a start. They yawned, looked round, 
wondered, and tlien realized where they were, and finally looked 
outside. Utter darkness; the place deserted; and the train 
standing stUl. “^Vhat can have happened? Where on eaj^ 
are we? Good heavens! what ’s the time?” Signora Ballanzini 
screamed and fainted. PeojJe came rushing up with lanterns, 
the statinnmaster was told about it, and finally the police were 
summoned. 

Just think of the noise and laughter and confusion that must 
have followed! Four men carried the Signora Ballanzini into 
the station buffet. There they loosened her clothing and dashed 
vinegar in her face; but when Signor Claudio wanted to give 
something to the kind people who had been so very helpful, 
then — iiibus — he found his pocket-book had disappeared. 
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This had happened the ^ ear before, but the Ballaimnis will 
remember it to the end of their daj’S Whenever the subject 
is mentioned the poor s gnora feels rpiite faint and things her 
last moment has come, one day, she wtmld like to ask a poet 
to make a sonnet up for her about it 
So now when they were actually in the tram under e^ctly 
the same arcumstances jmu can imagine how nndly their 
adventure came back to them Obnously a rat will not be so 
silly as to fall twice into the same trap, but all the same, it was 
quite impossible to expect that Signor Claudio shotildn t go to 
sleep— as bad as suggestmg he should fly So his wife made 
herself responsible for walung him op m time As for her, 
unless the deni had made a speaal vow to betray her, there 
was no danger of her falling asleep 

\ quarter of an hour later, her husband was fast asleep under 
the great flaps of his hat dreaming be was busy pressing grapes 
m a bucket 

Darkness had fallen meanwlule A feeble, smoky bttle lamp 
behind a sort of dull glass globe, gave just enough light to see to 
go to sleep by The monotonous voice of the wheels, the motion 
of the tram the swaying iuUaby of the carnages, and all the 
fuses and warmth of (he strong wine and rossehs she had 
drunk kept threatenmg to ensnareSignora Ballanzmi herself m 
the subtle mvTsible nets of sleep, the fear of being caught lO 
the act watched over her like a watchdog how and then sleep 
and fear began squabbling to her mind bke cats and dogs m 
the dark under the stairs, and that gav'e her such a start 
that It thoroughly woke her up Then she looked ou' of 
the wmdow, and shook off her diowimess, till sleep, which 
really was stronger than she cafoe back again to cast its nets 
around her \ 

Someone who did not go to «Ie®, however, was the Cavaliere 
Leopoldo Spazzoletti, and all b^use of the above-mertioned 
‘parrot He felt it fluttering ^ut in his stomach like a real 
liv e bird Hav e you cv er felt bow appalhng it is to be insulted 
by a woman whom you had alwaj's considered perfectly doefle 
and obedient? Of course every one has his own particular 
pnde and sharpens the blad» of his gnevances on it. In 
ihirtj three or thirty four years po one had ever dared to be 
anjthirg but perfectly pobte fcj the Cavahere Spazzoletti he 
had seen great, tall men like giants tremble and turn pale before 
him — why, he could see them now, factory hands, as strong as 
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bulls, who can lift a hundrcdwdght in one hand just as easily 
as you or I could lift a chiur oishion. 

'The general opinion was that the Cavalicre Spar^oletti was 
an extraordinarily energetic man, just in all his dealings, in- 
tolerant of excess, and able to face a crowd of drunken workers 
and mechanics on strike quite alone, as if they were just a 
collection of rowdy schoolboys. Was this the man to put up 
with the stinging sarcasm of a saucy wife? Obviously if he 
felt a bitter taste in Ids mouth, he wasn’t entirely to blame. 
\\’hy should he stand things from his wife which he would never 
have forgiven even his oldest friend for sa^ung? And why, 
after all, shouldn’t he dominate his Dresden-shepherdess wife? 

After thinking all this, he swore within himself not to open 
his mouth till Margherita had come of her own accord to beg 
his pardon— which he wasn’t going to voudisafe her unless she 
really deserved it. Once he had sworn this solemn oatli, he 
was as implacable as if his mouth had been sown up with wire. 

As for Margherita, she pretended to be asleep; with her 
head against the ba<^ of the seat and lier arms crossed like 
some conquering hero dictating the terms of treaty. _ She too 
had plenty of arguments, just as important and convincing os 
her husband’s; and she repeated them over and over again ns 
if she had to recite them all aloud in a few minutes. Lcopoldo, 
she considered, had not always been so disagreeable and incon* 
siderate as he had been lately. The first few months^ of their 
married life he had been full of caresses and endearing little 
words, and all sorts of romantic promises about dear little 
houses, and nests, and paradise. He had been so handsome 
then, and so considerate and courtly, as gentle as a child and 
as affectionate as a pet dog. j\ccor^g to what he had said 
then, he would have spent tlic whole day at her feet, content 
to do nothing but gaze into her eyes, where he said he could see 
the sky and the sea and beyond. According to what he had 
said then, no one liad lovelier eyes, or softer hair, or hpds more 
like alabaster than she had; and he s^rore he would like to put 
her dear little feet under a globe to protect them from the 
dust. And it was all nothing but fine talk! Wien they get 
hold of you — and Slargherita’s mind went on working like a 
windmill — when they get hold of you, these men, these gentle- 
men, so they call themselves, behaw jnst like big babies who 
want to see "what dolls are like inside. And then they go and 
tell you you are just rag dolls, or papier madie, or whatever i; 
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IS and then the} get bored mth their little games They 
actually tell }0U so, but they start yawning, and sint into an 
ann-chajr mth their slippers on, and cross their legs, and smole 
a agar, or e\en a pipe, maybe, and they find colouring their 
blessed pipe far more interestn^ than fondling a doll 
Suddenlj — so the little mndaUD went on — European politics 
become estremely complicitcd, the country is m danger, trade 
IS bad, Bismarck and Russia are beginning to glare at each 
other So then, of course, a roan has to read two or three 
prapers as big as sheets, and rush to the Stock Exchange, or to 
a meeting of shareholders at the Chamber of Commerce And 
what about the poor wife all this time? He, of course, had his 
dinner at a restaurant, and there was garlic in the stew Garlic 
alTva)^ disagreed with him— but nescr mmd, he ’d get over it 
Anyhow, he never seemed to have a moment now to talk to her, 
or to take her to hav e a sherbet in the public gardens, or to go 
with her to mass m the cathedral, even for fiv e minutes, although 
It was his dear duty and she had every nght to demand it 
PoLtics, and the Stock Exchange, and business — the little 
vindmill went on turning— and nsanure, and toothache, and 
selfishness — selfishness, that 's the key to the whole situation ' 
And do }0u know why? People who think they are being 
dever inevitably say Cherthez it fmmt But there, niy 
dears, is the difficulty That’s all wrong first of all jou 
must look for the doll And dolls are women who don’t know 
how to charge their ejes and their hair every day, but would 
rather stay just as nature has made them 
And other thoughts began to mingle with the original ones 
She warn t bom to be a servant or a nun Her mother had 


Doge s blood in her v eins, and her father had been a Cabinet 
Minister Blood has its nghts, whatever one may soy A 
husband should never let bmsdf be worse than other men, 
if he didn t viant to ^me off badly in compansons 
\Vhen a woman does get started off making compansons, then 
It ’s just like n hen there is ^tter on the ground, and the bolder 
and bigger you are, the mm you shp on it In this world, 
there s alwap bound to belsame man who would 13^e you 
better than your husband do^, and then, either you must be 
as cold as marble, or else I 
Just at this point, when Simoin llarghenta Spazzoletti was 
thinking these things out confu^dly in the dark, bignor Claudio 
lelt something touch his ann \ As he was only sleeping m 
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snatches, he shook himself, opened Ms eyes, and realized that 
his neighbour on the left (the parrot one) was asking iiim to 
let him sit near the right-htind door, as he had to get out at the 
next station, Parabiago, and had a good many Aings to take 
out with him. 

“Of course,” said Signor Claudio politely, getting up and giving 
the cavaliere his place. The lamp was at its last gasp and was 
flickering vaguely, as if it were afraid of going out completely. 
Moreover, this changing places was done so discreetly that 
Signora Ballanzini, who may have been having a little snooze 
}ust then as a rest from her worries, never noticed it. And 
Signora Spazzolctti, who was sitting there in the corner with 
her eyes shut, feeling very angry, and thinking that either one 
must be as cold as marble, or else one must try and become so, 
noticed it even less. You may always assume that a woman is 
virtuous, but you can’t always assume she will be constantly 
parading her virtue. There arc truths one must not ever try 
to prove, if one wants to believe in them ; and woe to the woman 
whom you, 0 husbands, force to become nsore chaste than she 
really is I 

It would take too long to write down all the things Margherita 
thought as the train moved totwds Parabiago. She_ wasn’t 
interested in the journey any more— only in the definite ulti- 
matum she meant to deliver to her husband as soon as they 
got back to Jlilan. Either like this ... or like this ... or 
perhaps, if it wasn’t like that . . . 

“Margherita!” 

Suddenly she realized someone was calling her. She started, 
opened her eyes, and before she had time to collect her thoughts, 
she saw her neighbour (tlie one witli poppies) spring up like a 
trap when you open it, rush to the door, and got out hurriedly, 
shouting: “Wait for me, Claudio!” 

The man who had been sitting opposite near the door had 
already got out. It was all over in a moment. The porters, 
anxious to keep the train up to time, slammed the doors hastily ; 
the engine whistled and was off like the wind. 

Margherita gave a quick glance at her husband, who was 
sleeping — or pretending to be a^eep — in his little dark comer. 
Well, it was his fault after all if things didn’t go properly! 
Not all the wealth in the world would have persuaded her to 
start a conversation. For silence means no breath wasted, and 
time saved as well. 
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The countrjside lay bathed m the trerobhng ni3iy light ol 
the moon, now almost fun, here and there it lit up bills and 
hollows and ga^e an added m>steiy to the places stiU in darh 
ness A few tmy clouds, dnven along by the force of the I'tnd, 
dnfted tn the clear expanses of the sl^ By contrast with the 
moon the stars seemed pale and hurVi ng m lustre In short it 
was the sort of night one might go on describing for ever and 
ever 3faighenta let her lose itself m the infinite space 
of gentle and voluptuous moonhght, and the same torpor that 
might oterwhelm some joung gul bathing her limbs in warn 
milk She too had dreamed that the garden of her life might 
be illuminated by eternal moonlight, and now, when she explored 
what might be called the forest of her secret desires, she could 
hear sounds of tender voices mioghng with the nistle of dry 
leaves fallen before their time 

She was not bom to waste herself, day by day, hour by hoof, 
minute b> minute m assembling all tbe parts of a Lfe as media 
meal as doclwork Uliat she wonted was to be loved a lot, 
ud petted a lot, and flattered e lot. And she thoroughly 
deserved it 

Gradually her eyes, fixed on the moon, began to fiD with 
tears After all since now they were ^onem the compartment, 
what harm was there in trying to male peace again? Jlenare 
often like great heavy bomders that tan really be moved with 
a finger if only you know the knack, the worst possible thing is 
just to butt obstinately mto them 

Slarghenta gradually gave way to these gentler and more 
humane ideas vanquished her Ust obstinate objections, her 
pnde and her final scruples, got up went and sat on the other 
seat put out her hand towards the m-m who was pretending to 
be asleep with his mouth sewn up with wire, took his hands 
Good granous • 

3farghenta shrieked and leaped to her feet 
WTiatever ’s tbe matter?' 

Leopoldo’” she screamed, nishmg to the window 

Signor Claudio (for he was tlie sleeping man) started, leaped 
up too and «aw, not his wife, as be h»d expect^ but another 
woman who was weepmg and tearing her half And the tram 
went on like the wjnd 
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To understand what aU Ae muddle was really about, we 
roust go back as far ^ Paiabkgo, where Signora Balianzini 
was lying in a dead faint on the staUonmaster’s sofa. Beside 
her stands the Cavaliere SpazzdetU; his eyes are starting out 
of his head with surprisej he is pale and agitated, and doesn’t 
know whether he is on his head or his feet. 

This is what had happened: After having changed places 
with his neighbour, without having warned his wife (because 
tliat "parrot” rankled), Spazzoletti got out at Parabiago, merely 
calling, "Maigherita,” in the driest and rudest of voices. But 
Signora Ballanzini was called Margherita too (if I haven’t 
mentioned it, I mention it now). When she heard her name 
being called, she roused herself from the mischievous little 
sleep that had seized her all of a sudden, then, when she saw 
the man opposite her was no longer there, she was terrified 
lest what had happened the other time should happen again 
now. So without really thinking what she was doing, she 
jumped out aftet him. Rats do not fall ttriee into the same 
trap. Signora Spazzoletti saw that all her neighbours were 
going away, and went on dreaming to the moon. 

The scene which ensued, under the station lamp at Parabiago, 
can be imagined but not described. Signora Ballanzini, all in 
a flurry, began rushing after the man she supposed to be her 
husband, who was going off in the darkness towards the gate; 
but when she reached him and found it wasn’t her Claudio 
after all, she stopped, and went bade to look for him. But no 
one else had got out of the train there at all, 

"Stop! sto^!’’ she b^an yelling after tlie train tliat was fast 
disappearing into the night. 

"Stopl stop!” the Gii’alicre Spazzoletti screamed, w-aving 
his umbrella. 

But who can stop a train? 

The two unfortunates stared at each other, completely mysti- 
fied. She began screanung like a youi^ eagle, and he began 
to swear. Me wondered whether there were any. other trains 
for Milan th.it night; but there were none till seven o’clock 
next morning. 

“Damn it!” the Cavaliere Spazzoletti screamed, absolutely 
beside himself, rushing up and down with his hntbox in his hand 
and his umbrella under his ann. Margherita had nothing with 
her— not her railway ticket, nor the keys of her bouse, no money, 
no an)'thing. As lie thought of these things, Spazzoletti was 
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plunged in the deepest despair He turned and went m search 
of the old lady that Fate had gi\en him instead of his wife, he 
found that she had stopped tallong, and was just lying on the 
'ofa, moaning and sighmg the nhile 
^Vhen Signora Bdlanzint came round again, after a great 
consumption of aromatic vinegar, tbecavaliere began questioning 
her and scolding her quite rudely In fact, he let loose at her 
all his anger and indignation i\lthough it was late in the 
cieiung, a whole crowd of people wbo had heard about his 
adienture came out of the pubhc-bouses and docked to the 
station to see the fun Among others, there was Caldara, who 
bad been waiting there with his carnage to take the SpazzoIetOs 
to his house at the other end of the vilLige But SpazzoIetU 
noticed nothing and recognized no one He was thinking of 
his wife His poor wife at the mercy of another man! Poor 
Maighental \VTien he thought how temfied she must have 
been when she found herself all alone and abandoned, when he 
thought of the mterpretation people might put on the stoiy 
after hearing their angry words m the train, anger and jealousy 
and pit) ndled up within him, and be ran '^dly down the 
railway line in the moonlight for fifty )ard$ or so But be soon 
saw how unreasonable it was to tear after the tram like that, 
so he came back to the station, which seemed such a very 
important smt in the geography of his bfe that night He had 
many thoughts but the bitterest of all was the lurking suspiaon 
that blarghenta had done it on purpose just to p\e him a lesson 
This was agony to SpazzoIetU, but to Signom Ballanzim 
when she came round, the idea that her Claudio was travelliiig 
all by himself with that beautiful woman, and would have gone 
as far as Musocco with her, and then (pity and necessity and 
pohteness dictating it) would have asked her to his house to 
spend the night, and then and then and then 
the idea filled her with absolute terror ^Mien she could manage 
to stand up again, she insisted on having a carnage called for 
her, but no one moved People explamed to her that no one 
could possibly be found to dnve her at that hour of the mght, 
and assured her that the roads were very bad indeed and beset 
with danger, and it reall) wosn t vrorth while, just for the sake 
of saving an hour or two, risking such an impossible journey by 
night, when the tram from Arona would go by so early m the 
morning So, in spite of what she wanted, she bad to do what 
people told her She and Spazzoletti stared at each other 
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again, The moon seemed to be laughtog at them too — stupid, 
placid moon, mtli its great, roaring mouth. To left and to 
right of them, the railway strctdied shining and deserted, into 
a distance fraught with shadow and mystery. The world was 
wrapped in silence and solitude. Tbey both felt their eyes fill 
with tears, and a lump rise in their throats and seem to throttle 
them. 

Caldara, when he saw no one had come, went into the station 
to look for his guests. When he had laughed at their adventure, 
he politely invited the lady to come and stay tlie night in his 
house as well, particularly as the Ballanzinis of Musocco were 
well known in Parabiago. 

They were just moving towards the carriage when the station- 
master shouted; 

"There’s a telegram just coining through from Musocco.” 

It was just as if a gun had gone off. The Cavaliere Spazroletti 
and Signora Ballanzini rushed up so anxiously and indiscreetly 
that the stationmaster had great difficulty in persuading them 
not to touch the receiver, but to sit still and wait in silence 
instead. 

"The telegraph isn’t a bell, you know,’’ the stationmaster 
muttered rather sulkily. 

So they sat do\vii and waited patiently. Tlte point of the 
needle began punching holes in the moving strip of paper with 
a nervous, fitful motion, like the pulse of the two unfortunates 
waiting there. The room was lit by a lamp standing on the 
telegraph table, the shade arranged so that the walls and 
ceiling were in shadow. And the only noise beside the tick-tick 
of the telegraph receiver was the slow and solemn tick-tock of 
a grandfather clock in n comer behind the cupboard. 

When at last the needle had finished writing, the stationmaster 
took his spectacles out of their case, put them just on the end 
of his nose so that they looked like the trade mark of good wine; 
then he frowmed, till his thick white eyebrows and stiff moustache 
stuck out like little bundles of hay; and finally he came dose 
up to the lamp. And naturally the two travellers came close 
up beside him. 

“Can’t yer stay where yer are, damn yer?" the poor man 
shouted, completely loring his temper. “And yer couldn’t 
make ’ead or tail on it ei^r, if yer did look. Now, wot this 
’ere says, is: 'Musocco line dear send wine.”’ 

I do believe the tivo bereaved one would have stayed staring 
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at each other for a hundred j'cais, if the stationmaster hadn t 
added 

‘Well, that ’s that This 'ere 's meant for me, seem’ as 'ow 
I 've got a lot of wme waitin’ to be sent off, but jest you listen, 
now ” 

And lo and behold, the bell announced that a second urgent 
telegram from JIusocco was on its way And this one nad 
“Changed wives sleeping iLfusocco come first train.’ 

It would take much too long attemptmg to describe all the 
sanous emotions that these words aroused m the heart of the 
Cavahere Spazzoletti and his fair companion, and still longer to 
describe the magnificent reception Caldara’s wife and sister 
gave Signora Ballanzmi and her poppies I must be content 
with saying that the Caldaras had prapared tea, and cakes and 
white mne to greet Sparzoletti ana his wife, as well as a room, 
especially whitewashed for the occasion, with a magnificent 
goose feather bed But rot one of them was able to sleep a 
wink all night There was laughter and there were tears— and 
tears from too much laughing Spazzoletti lay down cs a 
sofa mth his clothes on and detourod half a cushion in his anger 
But the cushion made him forget the parrot. 

Ill 

Meanwhile at Musocco, on the road between tie station and 
the first houses. Signor Qaudio Ballanzini was walking with 
the fair Afaighenta Spazzoletti on bis arm ^Vhen he was 
awakened by Jfarghenta's cry of alarm, found that his legitimate 
spouse was no longer there, and understood from Marghenta’s 
confused and agitated explanation more or less what had 
happened he did not see that there was anything to cry about. 
As a matter of fact, it all seemed to him rather a charming 
adventure, and chaimmg adventures always happened to him 
whenever he went on a joumev And this particular one was 
channmg enough to be the subject of a picture 

Never mind, dear signora,' he began, laughing “Never 
mind — It s no easier to losela husband than to find him again 
I m sure my wife can t be'Jost I expect she ’s on the scent 
already That’s right, calm yourself It’s all right, quite 
all tight You just behave as jf you’d found your father instead 
— jou ’ll be all nght There 's much more to laugh about than 
cry about Now we ’ll stop a&Uusocco, and be sure there ’s a 
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nest in my house for a poor little lost swallow — there, there. 
And when I think that Signora BaHanzini is a lost swallow too, 
then I can feel great big tears coming.” 

And tlic dear old man laughed; bat his eyes were really full 
of tears. For twenty years he had not feit so happy, 

Maigherita was a shrewd little thing, and she understood at 
once that this good man was perfectly trustworthy. He really 
did look like the father of a family. So she accepted his pro- 
tection, wiped her eyes, and gave him her hand as a sign of 
confidence. At Musocco they got out of the train and sent off 
their telegram, and then they set off arm-in-arm, for all the 
world like a newly-married couple. Signora Ballanzini's house 
was the first in the village; it bad a garden in front, surrounded 
by a railing. The night was as described above; Signor Claudio 
had rarely seen a more lovely one in the last forty years. He 
walked along the white and moonlit street, and the fair lady, 
whom Providence had sent him, leaned lightly on his ami. It 
was like the angel leading Tobit. He felt as if he had turned 
into a little boat sailing on a blue sea; and if it hadn’t been for 
the fact that he felt his tongue tied, and that his emotions 
seemed to melt in his mouth like sugar, or tliat surprise and 
novelty, combined with a sense of duty and responsibility (in 
shortjthe respect due to a lady), restrained him, fie would have 
declaimed a poem to her at once. 

He saw she was tvrapped up in her own thoughts, so to 
distract her he asked: 

“Madam, do you like the moon?” 

Margherita answered witlr a Httle lat^:h, like pcnrls threaded 
into a silver goblet. 

“Tliat ’s right, that ’s right— •! bke to sec you laugh, ifake 
hay while the sun sliines — that ’s what I always say. I shouldn’t 
worry about your husband if I were you; he 's all right, you may 
be sure of that. Look what lovely stars and moon, and what a 
lovely sky, we’ve got here in Musoccol But all tlie stars 
together aren’t as lovely , . . aren’t as lovely ns . . . may 
I pay you a compliment?” 

“ I tfiink a father miglit be allowed to.” 

“ . . . Aren’t as lovely as your two eyes.” 

“Tiiere are some things a father just doesn’t say.” 

“Father, father. . . . Oh, yes, I was a father too, once. But 
now I ’m not any more.” 

“What, are you a grandfather now, then? ’ 
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You little rascal you re as slippery as an ccl I do 
declare' You know I like dever women, they make me feel 
quite >oung again Tliere s nothing I dislke so much as 
people ' ho are gloomy and stodgy and always pulling long 
faces lalwapsa) \\’hat are we on this earth for? 'Haven t 
>ou noticed O foolish men that we arc worms bom to catch 
butterfles? And this evcnmg I a poor httle Husocco worm 
have caught a butterfly with golden wings 
Luckily just then they reached the garden gate Paohno 
the manservant had heard his master's voice in the distance 
and came to open the door, but he was so sleepy he paid abso- 
lutely no attenuon to his mistress 

Paohno Teresa Patacdl Here bring us a light at oncel 
When the servants heard their master’s voice danng to give 
orders in his own house they realized some great and e-rtra 
ordinary event must have come to pass — such as Sgnora 
Haighenta havnng eaten too much of the curate s excellent hare. 

So you can unaguie their astonishment when they came m 
with the lamps and saw instead of their mistress a young and 
charsung woman as lovely as a Madonna with a face that 
would have made poor Pataccas shoes (wh ch were all full of 
nails) dance about by themselves Signor Claudio winked and 
assuming an air of great innocence told them 

At Varese we met a famous charlatan who was selltsg the 
Ehxir of Youth Uy wife drank a bucketful and now you see 
what s happened — you really would never think it was the 
same woman now would you? 

\Vhen he saw how amazed the poor servants loo<wed at his 
remarks he began danang about and roanng with laughter 
Then he turned to Signora Spazzoletti and said to her in his 
politest manner 

Please make younelf quite at home and treat this as you 
would your own house You see here are books and maga 
ztnes and there a the piano 1 U just go and giv e some orders 
now and see that my Lttle swallow Ends a nest worthy of her 
\Ve ve got a room up on the second floor, we always call it 
Cealia s room — it w as supposed to be for a daughter of ours 
who d ed when she was twelve and we only put people we re 
really fond of m it So youlwiU behave wont you exactly as 
if It were your own father's Upose and give any orders you like 
and ask for whatever you warn? 
ifarghenta pressed her gooAhost s hand again feeling quite 
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touched by his kindness. As soon as he went out, she began 
looking round, and thought it really was latiier odd, her being 
in such a place all alone among strangers, at that hour of the 
night — when she had been abandoned, like a poor little foundling 
child. The thought of her husband was uppermost in her 
mind. Whatever would he think of her if he knew? And 
what was she to think of him? Was it just chance, or was it 
all a plot? Was it a punishment, or was it sheer neglect? 
Obviously she had cruelly insulted him in public; but then he 
had called her chatterbox and fussy, and so on . . . which is 
just as had as “parrot.” 

The room in which she found herself was furnished in the most 
provincial taste, but also very richly. A French window 
opened out into the garden, where clumps of rose-bushes stood 
pale under the pale light of the moon. It was a fine, mild 
evening. Margherita. went out and followed a dark little path 
shining in the moonlight, as tar as a place where a tiny fountain 
was gushing out from the midst of rocks. From here she could 
see ^0 whole facade of the house, white in the light of the 
moon. The shadow of the eaves and the trembling shadow of 
the trees invested it with the enchantment that night is wont to 
lend to buildings — and to sentimental souls. In the far comer 
of the garden, a gfove of tall pine-trees stood dark and melan- 
choly in the night. And the idea ol tlie house, of the paradise 
she had so often dreamed of at Lcopoldo's side, flashed vivuily 
across her mind. She ventured a little farther along the gravel 
path under the trees, which led up to a little hillock, and she felt 
a kind of wondering thrill when she thought of the passion he 
had so often promised her. How lovely it would Ijo to stroll, 
as she used to do, under that temple of evergreens, lit up here 
and there by the faint rays of the wandering moon, leaning on 
the arm of the man she loved. 

TOiy did Leopoldo no longer love her? If he had come out 
just then from behind that tree, oh how hard she would have 
hugged him so as never to lose him again! And her eyes filled 
with tears and her heart with bitterness. When she got back 
to the house again, she found her kind host, having clnmged 
his clothes, was waiting for her near a taWe covered with plates 
and glasses, biscuits and flowers, and other little trifles. 

“We can sit and talk a bit now, while they’re getting the 
coffee and the soup ready. As a matter of fact, it ’s really too 
early to go to bed yet, and a good talk is a good thing to send 
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you to sleep afterwards, though I don t know whether I shall 
ev er get to sleep without my better half ” 
ilarghenta took off her bat and dolman, and sat down m a 
chair that Srgnor Oaudio had moved up to the table 'When he 
had brought it up, he stood a moment behind her as she sat, 
and was able to see what wonderful, rich, honej -coloured hair 
she had and how it was done, with a simplicity which Signora 
Ballanzini was totally incapable of attaining He was also 
able to observe how clever the Xfilanese are when they wear 
close-fitting clothes, they spare stuff and, mpdentally, set off 
the figure so beautifully Which is as good as saying that 
spending less means gaining mon. 

Marghenta had to obey, and accept what her host so kindly 
offered They had alre^y told ea^ other their names, the 
Cavabere Spazzoletti was not unknown at klusocco They 
almost got as far as discovering they were relations So she 
was called Uarghenta too? Well, what coinodences one comes 
across, and what differences too, to be surd Signor 
liked Uarghenta s wit and distinction, be liked her aristocratic 
slimness and above all he bked the way she pomted her bps 
when she sipped her coffee And when the held her cup» ah® 
axclied her lutte finger ta odorably that if her glances bad not 
made him feel rather shy he would have been irresistibly drawn 
to kiss It They talked about all sorts of tbmgs, and at last got 
back to the subject of Cealia, who had died ten years ago H 
she had been alive now, she would have been exactly Har 
ghenta s age Perhaps it was that all her elegance and smiling 
jouthfuincss were too much for him, or perhaps it was that he 
confused his graceful little guest with the image of Ccciha, but 
whatever it was. Signor Oaudio became gradually more and 
more melancholy 

^Vho plays the piano?’ asked the signora 

We bought It lor Cecilia — she used to play quite lucely 
We keep it now in memory of her ' 

There s music here too ” 

They re all the things httle Oaha was learning when she 
died 

Do you mind if I just look at them?” 

Not a bit I ’d like it very much if you would ’ 

'Marghenta sat at the pi-uio, opened the music, and began 
playing The VtoUts, a simple and charming mazurka tune 
When Signor Claudio sitting there m his ann-chair, beard these 
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notes, that had been buried with Cedli& these ten years (ever 
since the day she had fdt faint on that vcrj' piano-stool), 
sounding softly in the silence of the night, while the scent of 
flowers came in from the garden, he dosed his eyes, and joined 
his hands in prayer. And so, atting there with his eyes dosed, 
he called up the image of Ced]ianibismtnd;ai}d when he opened 
his eyes again, he liked to think it was she who was sitting at 
the piano. 

“Please play it again,” he said, when she had finished. 

For the music that floated over the garden and through the 
house reminded him not only of poor ( 5 cilia, but also of an in- 
visible world of lovely and noble things which be had never 
known hut which seemed to lie unborn in the depths of his 
heart. 

“I seem,” he said, opening his hands, “Iseem to bear angek 
flying over the roof.” 

Then be wanted her to play again, and then drink another 
glass of Cyprus wine . . . and so, anaonc cempliment and con- 
versation, ^ey heard eleven o’dock strike from the campanile 
of JIusocco. 

seemed about time to go to bed; so Sipor Claudio oSered 
his aim again, and accompanied hb “little angel” to the door 
of her room, while Savina went on ahead with tho lamp. The 
room was all white, like a child’s room. Signor Claudio felt 
Sony he had talked about death and roelan^oly things, and 
wanted to leave Margherita vrith some joke to amuse her. So 
he bent over her, holding her little hand in hb, kissed it respect- 
fully, and in a voice full ol emotion he said: 

“Mind you don’t fall out of bed. I sleep underneath.” 

A quarter of an hour later Signor Qaudio put out his light, 
laughing and crying to himself. And when he slept that night, 
he dreamed he saw a white butterfly Sitting to and fro over 
hb bed. 


rv 

Next day the Cavalierc SpazzoiettI and Signora Ballanzini 
arrived at Lfusocco by the Arona tiun. He threw himself into 
Margherita’s arms, exdaiming: “Poor darling! Oh, you poor 
darling!” IVliile Signora Ballanzini tweaked her husband’s 
ear when he had helped her down from the carriage, and said; 
“You wretch, you ’ll expl^ an tWsf” 
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It was only natural that a /hendship should spring up between 
the Spazzolettis and the Ballanzmu That day they all dined 
together at SIusocco Even Sgnom BaJlammi was reassured, 
and friendship grew and prospered between them And nine 
months later the Ballanzinis received a telegram from the 
cavaliere couched in the foUcming terms Boy Please send 
nurse 



LIFE IS SO LONG . . . 

Matilde Serao 


The woman to whom the following letters were addressed, and 
who handed them over to me so tlrat the last of her bitter 
thoughts should be banished from her mind, is still living; but 
she is now far away and forgotten. It is so long now since the 
storms have tossed her heart; it is so long sines she has reached 
calm waters; it is so long since she no more thrills for love, 
.^d if ever these letters I am publbhing should come to her 
notice, perhaps she would not even recognize them. For love 
is so short a uing: and life is so long. 




Mv Laoy, 

It is very strange. Why am I writing to you ? I have never 
tvritten letters to a woman before; I have never addressed a 
poeih to one either. Vet last night I wote a poem to you, and 
tore it up this morning at dawn. And now this e\'ening I am 
writing to you, This all intrigues me. Of course I may be 
suffering from some holy, mystical fever. Or I may bo merely 
getting childish. One ought to be ashamed of being childish at 
thirty, particularly as I have my reputation for being a strong 
and intelligent man to ke^ up, and I daren’t lose my reputa- 
tion. 1 imagine you ’re laughing now; and the idea makes me 
turn pale with anguish. As a matter of fact, you always laugh; 
I ’ve never, never seen you smile. You begin to laugh with 
your white forehead, and with the spariding light in your eyes, 
that seems to strike sparks from the corners of your eyelids, 
and then with the aliTjo<5t imperceptible quiver of your nostrils, 
and your lips slightly lifted at the comers so that your teeth 
show beneath them. Oin anything make you sad — you who 
laugh at everything? Tell me; and I will go and fetch that 
tiling at once, just so as to see you pensive. 1 believe you never 
think, just as you never smile. Your post card is so perfumed 
and so small, so lively and so witty, with its gay, brisk, nervous 
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Lttle phrases But just in s comer one word stands out, 
harmomous and caressing — ^the word dream . I^dy, do you 

ever dream? I do, always, I dream whatever I like And 
that IS something at the same lime wonderfully beautiful and 
wonderfully sad I should like to be able to think that dreams 
had somethmg fateful about them, and that in dreams one’s 
will was completely subordinate UTiat do you dream about? 
I 'm asking you this indiscreet question just so as not to get 
any answer I should hate it if you did tell me what your 
dreams were about, I don’t know what I should do if you told 
me. I admit, lady, I am afraid I couldn’t tell you what 
I am afraid of, but this unknown fear is all the more terrifying 
because it is unknown. Vou must reassure me, then Speak 
to me of the future no, that is dangerous, of the past, 
then You went away in the most extraordinary way I 
swear you went away much too soon I had so many terribly 
important things to tell you Though if you had stayed two 
more days, I probably shouldn’t have told you them, and still 
felt 1 had to tell you— just as I do now It was a Monday, 
and one really shouldn't begin the week by going away But 
if you had waited and not gone tOl Saturday, then I should 
have said one shouldn’t end the week by going aw-ay either 
You were weanog black, I wonder whether you w ere in mourning 
for someone— or for sometbog, perhaps? 0 lady, tell me the 
names of the dead buned in the graveyard of your heart > It was 
dawn do you remember? — agrey dawn, grey like the damp and 
sleeping city itself Several of us got up to accomjjany you to 
the station, and we were all a bit dazed, it was so early m the 
morning You were laughing, I remember Then you shook 
hands all round ^Vhen it came to my turn, you stopjied a 
moment standing there on the pavement, with your hand ifl 
rome I was looking up the nnd and you were looking down 
You whispered “Thank you” to me What did you thank me 
for? I couldn't answer you, for the mommg breeze made my 
voice sound weak and trembling Then you jumped into the 
tram, we crowded round, waved to you, and saw you go 
No, that s wrong, I didn t sec you go In the dawn, I bad 
a mist before my eyes What did I do that day? I don’t 
know People said I went nnmd looking like a CTetm, with 
a glassy stare I was very much ashamed of myself, I can tell 
I lemembei vagurfy the white feather in your hat, 
j m the wind ^Vhy did you take my handkerchief 
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away \nth you? Yo»i wrote and told me that your Httle 
begonia died while you were away . . . because you were 
away, perhaps. I’m sorry about thaL There’s a begonia 
dead througii solitary \ittue. Ulio T1 take account of it? 
No one. I wonder whether there ’sn Fltuvers' Paradise. A lot 
of flowers ought to go to hell, they make people commit such 
sins. How lovely hdl must be. with all the flowers bl.azmg and 
never burning! You’ll notice from this letter I’m veiy 
cheerful— very cheerful indeed. In fact I ’m witty all the 
time. My friends tell me I ’m incomparable. Oh, if I wasn’t 
afraid of making a joke, I should say I was being desperately 
funny. Jly de-tr lady, 1 'te been witing you quantities of the 
most unpardonable rubbish. But I want to ask your permis- 
sion to write some more — only much more serious. EitJier you 
will forgive me everything, or you won't forgive me. I am a 
sinner. But I ’m a diild too— (i child staimncnng and trembling 
and praying. . . . 

Lvdano. 

P.S. .\rc you coming to Leghorn, for the batliing? IVithoul 
. . . any one? 


:o September. 

My torment, sweet one, my passionate tiger, my dear 
gaselle with the djring eyes, my torture, my all-embracing love I 

W’ritfi to me quick — quick, and tell me you love me, and tell 
mo I am your Luciano! Send me a wire to say you love me. 
It is two days now since I have seen you, since I hate Inst seen 
my black-eyed gipsy. I liaven’t seen you all tliis time; it 
makes me all angry- .and impatient to think of it — and I shan't 
see you now till to-morron evening. I ’m feverish; I always 
am now. And you are my fever. 5ly God! What a love! 
I have a sort of feeling in roy breast, right here in the very 
flesh itself, as if I had a vine within me growing up and up and 
then down again, to right and to left, gnawing at my very 
subsmnee. .-Vnd then I am bom anew, only to be tom and 
tormented again a moment later. And in my head, just here 
under the temples, I can feel a little nail piercing my brain, 
quite charmingly. I take chloral for my msomma. Chloral 
doc.s me a lot of good; but all the same I prefer your kisses. 
I do prefer them, indeed I do! IJlL'a, my lily, I am lost! I 
have taken a leap out of rcalily, somehow. I derive my life 
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from >ou your soul and your body and jour name And 
I am m agowes 1 aa surminded by a hectic whjri of business 
I can hear my friends speaking to me and I shake people by 
the hand but it all seems to be a eonfus on of ^e phan 
toms a t'ague sort of murmur or a ghostly landscape — the sort 
of thing Hoffmann dreamed of And the only sweet gentle 
colourful scented ringing loud passonate vibrating note is 
love LiUa I am lost! We arc delirious together LiUia ray 
vestal virgin purple^ad lice a Bacchante The sun shines 
but that s no use and to-night the stars will sh ne — but that 
won t be any use cither for jou are neither m the stars nor in 
the sun I am dying dear lady! Save me I beseech joo' 
I ovve everyth ng to you — I o e you the feast of my lifel I 
owe you my fa th you are my Damascus Come you must 
not let me d e What a temble thing this lov e is I It is ghastly 
when I stop a moment and think what I am really I ke Jly 
senses are devoured by a morbid longm^ for danger J. am 
overcome by a mad desire for the precip et — this is possonl 
Lilla mv L Ilia I Mme mine mmel Vour letter u really 
port of you I know it alt by heart It is burning me under ny 
cheek t u engraved in my heart. You musts t write to me 
Ike that yoj mustn t dme me mad mth jour letters jvar 
letters like hquid ffre Give me snow gve me ice 
I an bummg Be ptiful and be serene Let my love bum 
Itself out do not destroy me in your flames 0 lovely LiUia 
why are you so lovely so unconsciously cruel and so consaously 
krd’ 1 love you lake that Dont tell me who you are 
I don t wish to kno v you I only want to lov e j ou you lovely 
mysterious creature You sphinx you are tcarmg my heart 
out but I do not wish to know ywir secret Bestili Dewith 
me s lently in the deep deep secret of our love Ohvewith 
me Live with me LiUia and love mel You are truth m 
camate you are a blazing Lgbl you are the flaming noon To 
me yourepresenttbehighestionnoflove reahtymore wonderful 
than any ideal Uy imaguiat on and my mind and my heart 
my hps and my eyes arc all wildly m love vith you You will 
see to-morrow night If yon don t come I shall be in heD 
I am twisted and tortured Idee a serpent m this agony of waitmg 
0 God What love is this tearless but so desperate? WTiat 
love s this whose smile is torture and whose glance is fire> 
God God — I can t stand this it s intolerable I am twisted and 
tom mto p eces my heart is breaking my bead is breakingl 
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Oh that I could put into words this shivering and huming and 
hesitating and con\nilsion and fever and passion of m}- rvild and 
3mpla&able_lo\'e, and make you delirious too with my fever! 
I am burning, Lillia, I am djnng. 

Luciano. 


:o December. 

Dear Friend, 

I see from your last letter that you are still agitated and 
feverish and an-rious. Olm yoniself, sweetest Lillia. Think; 
you ha\'e just as many duties as I has'c. I los'e you dearly, 
you know I do; it is useless repeating it. You are the only 
woman I have ever loved, ily only wish is to see you quiet and 
serene again. I do not wish to liave to feel remorse for troubling 
your life; I am ready to sacrifice myself on the fire of my love, 
if that would make you happy. Md I love you dearly-— you 
know I do. If love exists at all, then I liave loved you indeed. 
I should like to be able to instil in you that lofty contempt for 
everything wltich lias become the guiding principle of my life. 
Be cold and disdainful, and then you will be happy. Do not 
force yourself to see others weep; do not weep yourself. Only 

a ” h and you will be happy. Swptidsm has its joys as well. 

scepticism is suited to a lofty soul like yours. Perhaps 
we shall meet again soon. I urge you to remember to be self- 
controlled on that day. Hide your feelings and laugh. Don’t 
you see I do it? Life is such a vulgar and ridiculous thing. 

Luciano. 



THE BARRISTER’S THREE CASES 

A. Pow-znci 

SicvoB Fiavio Swttttt came of a good Veagtaa £a=3v, lx 
was aa attorney anH a docto* of law, fee was a oaraed esw 
with a family, a free gtizga, and an elector 'iet one dar, 
when be was no less than thirty fire yeais old, he fonnd tjns&f 
absolutely on the rocks. 

This mav aD «eeni rery absnrd, especaally when ytxi tbmi 
that Signor SemiHi had always been an es^cit s*ideat and 
ba/^ won hi”h and constant praise f roa those he came into 
contact with. 

How had It cotne about, thca> 

E«o he himself could not hart told you exactly 
He had oiatnaDy had a g o r enu aest post, known as a vice* 
prvtonhip then the X law was passed, the post had heea 
abolished, and SesiiHi found bsnseU without a job 
Be stayed at boae for a while, Imng on hu «caaty sans:*, 
and waiting to be given another job wmcb had been p’oesed 
hia by the Govertaa-nt. Even o Rome, SeauDi used to say, 
It IS like n Dante “JUmga protnessa con 1 a*tendeT co’To 
— promising much and perfoming little. " 

Then he had taken on a <enes of different jobs, each woi^ 
paid and more precancnis tK-»n the last, till one day he found 
himself, as we have already said, with neither money 
pTsspccts in view 

The question was, what sboold be do now? The answer was 
quite simple he wo^ go to the Gty of the Faay Glance, 

where all Italy's poor come, with the grey a n t ac n mists, 
dazzled by the mirage of the ndies of Lotahsrdy 

Actually S en* nil l«d not come with the grey autumn mBts 
at aD but with a gay April sen that made the L^le ATiidnr.ss 
on th* Duomo «tiH ^spaAle, bat, nevertheless. Fortune 
had not smiled on *'*& 

He had an m ^'''^oimred beard, long and nntempt, 
gTJwiag on his w^dseeks, hts cal^ and tie were 

bc^gmg their m. ^hem s weD-desen ed bohdav, and 
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his shoes, after pacing the muddy, shifdng stones of the town, 
had radically changed their appearance, and it was all in vain 
that polish and little black silk patches tried to cover the mortal 
wounds beneath. He was really hardly presentable like this; 
but he was redeemed by a pair of clean gloves which he kept 
carefully put away in an inner podret of his overcoat, and then 
a really smart little walking-stick of real ebony with a real 
ivory knob. 

He had been looking for work for t\vo months now, with 
great perseverance if not with much enthusiasm, but he had not 
been at all successful. The gospel saying. “Pulsate et aperiteur 
vobis — knock and it shaD be opened unto you,” which is excel- 
lent when applied to the gates of Heaven, is very little use 
indeed when applied to the doors of Milanese business men. 

It is true that a kindly providence had weakened his brain 
a little (he himself admitted that the nen-es of liis bead, as he 
put it, were in a bad way), so that noiv he did not even notice 
the disdain that underlay promises, the hj'pocrisy in sjTnpathy, 
and the insults of indifference. 

In his opinion of mankind in general be had attabed a degree 
of ^pessimism that showed be had reached the last s^cs of 
abject poverty far more than any actual evolution in his philo- 
sophy. Under such ciicumstances, men begin to believe not 
only in the innate wickedness of the whole human race, but 
also in persecurion, in tlie evil eye, in fate and destiny, etc., 
which arc terrible things to bciic\x in. They may really c-xist 
to a certmn extent, hot, to a far greater extent, tliej» come 
from a sort of pathetic weakening of the power to resi.st in man. 
However, in the particular case we arc now considering, Semilli’s 
pessimism was good-natured, gentle, and humorous, after the 
true maimer of the Venetians; it was applied to no one in 
particular, and implied nolhii^ tragic or rebellious. 

It was only when he thought of his wife and diildren that his 
eves grew wet with tears; and as he looked up at the little 
liadonna on the cathedral, so calm and good and far away, he 
remembered Filicaia’s famous lines: 

E tu '1 vedi c 1 comporti, 

E la destra di Wgon non anm. 

O pur fd' avi entr a gl 'insensati marmi ’ 

(And Thou seeing it yet dost tolerate it. and dost not arm Thy 
right hand with thunderbolts’ Or dost Thou hurl them at the 
insensate marble?) 
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Bat the httle Slado^aa up on the cath«lral made co ans^s" ^ 

lus proud scHlsquy, she rather seemed to be saying, wth her 

hands extended “It ’s not my tacit/* and la JlUanese 

“Ml ghe n’unpodi no ” Perhaps it would be a better w 

go round and reate the whole of that magnificent poem ^ 

caffe 

In days gone fay, when he was st2I at <choo!, the 
given the most impresave "ten cat cf ten" for his 
reataCon. How could those great, strong men, eatmJ 
sausages and tht*r nseae, fail to be stirred when they heard 
him begin 

£ fiso e qoando innlti 
Fiaa, Signore i taoi sem ’ 

(How loag O Lord, shall Thy servants be uiayesged’) 

He thought of it once or twice, but only for fiia, of 
fo' a Doctor of Law, and, tnoreo«r, an ex-goiTmment 
does not stoop to such depths senously & he dispose^®* 
as an attractively ongml, rather Amencaa sort of 
to be resorted to m extre m e cases only “After all," he th®®?®*! 
“what ’s wrong la it?" He could mve givea ertn that P®®®» 
xiWh h«i 'sets, v^'**^* Vsy 'lisa "Ssig 

Emperor, a rerolunonary tone sutabU to modem tirn*Si 
subtlepes of voice and gesture The invecove against a pwa® 
and indifferent God would also go down superbly in this 
popular vmdication SemiUi was consoling hmuelf with 
vanous ideas when he recared two letters of intnxl®®^®® 
which he had been expecting for a long tune now 

One was from the Right Hon. X for the Right Hon V r 
deputy of the Moderate liberal Progressive Party It col’^stw 
of just a few Imcs written by a secretary, but there 
Risht Hon. X s signature at the bottom all nght. 

The other letter was fronj the learned pnest. Father 
add'Cssed to the Right Reverend Father V, one of the puHrs 
of the Catbohe Party in Lombardy, and a busy man with 
important cormectioas 

The tw 0 letters arrived together, IiLc two bosom frieai^j 
when Semilh had read them in great esatement, he could °ot 
help exclaiming joyhiHy “Two pigeons to one bean’ 

1 shah hav e plenty to eat, and wbat ’s left ov er I’ll send home 
to the diDdren’” 

That day the little Madonna seemed more resplendent than 
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ever against the clear, blue slcy, and all the people Semilli mot 
seemed kind and benevolent. 

At ten o’clock in the morning Seznilli was waiting in the 
Right Hon. Y.’s hall. With one hmid he clutched the letter of 
introduction in his pocket, carefully wrapped up in a sheet of 
newspaper so as not to get craved; his other hand was thrust 
inside his coat, over his precious document and over his 
palpitating heart. 

After a long time, a footman came and asked for the letter; 
and soon after showed him into his master’s presence. 

A fine, vigorous man of about fifty greeted Semilli with a 
most benevolent smile, and after the usual polite remarks, 
motioned him to a magnificent red velvet anU'Clinir, into which 
he sank luxuriouslj'. Then, putting down his right honourable 
colleague’s letter, he invited ms visitor, with a splendid gesture, 
to explain the reason why he had come to see him. 

Semilli beg^ talking rather uervously, illustrating what he 
said by a variety of documents and diplomas and government 
certificates, whi^ he unfedded aith trembling, gloved hands. 

The great man listened with his benevolent smile, and put in 
a word or two now and then with a sjunpathetic gesture: 
“Rotten luck . . . poor tltiog!’’ When Semilli paused, he 
raised his hand — his extremely beautiful hand — as a sign that 
no\r he had something to say, and began: 

“Jly dear young man ” 

“Afas! I’m no iongo' young, sir ’’ Semilli ventured 

timidly. 

“Nonsense ! As long as you 'vc got all those magnificent 
hopes, you’re still a young man, if 3'ou’II allow me to say so. 
jify dear young man, your case is really pitiful, especially as 
circumstances seem to be against j’ou, and one cannot argue 
against circumstances. You are uie victim of a new law — 
I quite see that— one of the most unjustly treated of all the 
victims, I might almost say. The question is now, what is to 
be done about it? You know tie saying: dura fe*. But, 

whatever happens, I shall remem^ you when next I go to 
Rome. I shall try and find out, and see whether you can 
possibly be got back into your old job by some indirect means 
or other, or possibly through some other department. It is 
that you want me to do, isn't it? After all, that ’s where the 
main road lies; we ’II stick to that at first, and then we ’ll be 
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ziS 

able to see what other possilnlities there are \Vtl5, you any 
be sure I will do what I can for you, I know it 's a case tha* 
really is worth looking into ' 

To tell the honest truth, the humble petitioner (for so he b 
offioallj known) was not even asking so much as was being 
suggested, for the age limit was one of the many obstades 
standing in lus waj , but since such an important representativt 
of his nation as the man be was now talkmg to had chosen to 
'•alue It in that sense, well, so mudi the better’ TTie only 
thing to do now was to beseech him to do it quickly, «o very 
diffidently SeroiUi suggested 

And supposing you wrote ?” 

“No, CO, ti four cdxise, the Keeper of the Seals is a great 
fnend of nunc, but you know they reaBy only treat letters m a 
purely con\cntiQnal sort of way. they have all the answers 
ready written No, you 'd better wait tin I go to Rome, > ou d 
much better wait " Then he went on more easily, as if 
he had given way to a thought that bad been wonyug him 
“IVTiat it really amounts to, you see, is IMiat 's the matter 

with us Italians is that we lack eoergy, we *re not neari^ mde* 
pendent enough, we haven’t the courage of our convictions 
Look at the way the Enghsh and the Amencans go on! But, 
good Lord, you won't leave your mother’s apron-string or 
your wife’s, for that matter, you want just any httle job, a 
little job that you can just manage to live bv, and then you ’re 
satisfied Oi course 1 don’t mean you personaMy, I mtsJi 
people in general, don't you know You ought to go round 
the w arid, and eirplote, and do things I The boundaries of Italy 
he far b^ond Italy, that’s what I always say There s 
Entrea and the Belgian Congo, and the Argentine, and the 
great unexplored renons of Patagonia Do you happen to 
know any of those ^ces?’ 

‘ No only by name.” 

“llcU there you arel Thej ’re real gold mines, those places 
are — gold, gold, goldl "Ihere’s a new life opening out to us, 
while our old hie is decrepit and dying, we stop here dreaming 
about ideals of soaal equality and goodness knows what, which 
only mean the destruction of aO oonnal human responsibility 
and energy and power, or else we toil in vain to get the world 
back to Its old state of th^icracy, and all those useless and 
burdensome old dogmas, without taking into account all the 
centunes of martjTdom, and progress, and hgbt, that have 
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gone between. The first’s just a ieeble complication of a 
purely automatic existence, and the otiier would be merely silly 
and pitiful if the hereditary stapidi^ of the proletariat had not 
boosted itupwiththeirincurablecowardice, don’t you think so?” 

“Indeed I do— — ” 

“If only I were as young as jrou, I should have made up my 
mind long ago. I can’t bear this sort of life, all the spirit of 
revenge and hatred and meaii conflict that you see going on 
now everywhere, in journalism, and in politics, in the street, 
and in the uni^'ersities.” 

As he spoke he got np and stood there, majestic and eloquent, 
beside the great, inlaid walnut table, and resting his hand on a 
big bundle of papers on the green baize tablecloth. 

SeroilH thought he had better get up too, from the soft depths 
of the velvet ann-cliair where he had been made to sit down. 

"I know you have a 6ne and noble nature,” he said, because 
he could not think of anything else to say. 

“I haven’t really, you know; it ’s all the result of long study 
and reflection. Think over what I ’ve smd to you, and if you 
can’t get a job here, try and see what you can do abroad; renew 
your life in strange and in freer lands.” 

Scmilli understood quite wcU tliat tlie audience was supposed 
to be over; but he made one last effort and said: 

"Yes, I 'd thought about Icat-ing Italy too. But I don’t 
see how I can, now, what with roy wife, and two small 
children ” 

The right honourable and florid gentleman looked down at 
the poor creature in front of him, who seemed all of one colour, 
a pathetic study in saflowness, although his beard was not 
quite the same tone as his pale face; and the great man looked 
so sympathetic that Semilb’s heart went out to him; but alas! 
all the right honourable gentleman said was: 

“Yes . . . that’s the whole problem — ^it's a very difficult 
problem that one might sum up like this: ‘As things are now, 
is the man who begets and brings up a family really doing good 
in the eyes of sodety?’ I admit it is a terrible problem!” 
And he bent his head thoughtfully, as if he had some great and 
weighty matter to decide. 

Just then an elegantly dressed man came in without knocking. 
Semilli heard a simultaneous “My dear friend!” in a very 
different voice from that which the right honourable gentleman 
had Ijitherto used. 
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“So Sony,” said the intruder 'I 'd no idea you w ere busy,’ 
and he began goiog away a^in 

“No no, I can see you now,” the great man answered bnefiy 
Then adopting his oratonca) manner again, he put his hand cm 
the young man's shoulder, and as he pushed him gently towards 
the door, he declared ' Here u the best advice I can give you— 
and you know I am human enough— the best advice I can give 
to a strong joung man like you, and that advice is Sumi» 
corda, go on beyond the boundanes of those who lack initiative, 
beyond and beyond towards the horizons of eternal hbextyi 
As to what we 'v e been tal^ng about, I will speak to the minister 
about It personally You may be sure I won t forget jou, >ou 
can take ray word for it *’ 

The j oung man felt his hand being taken and pven a mighty 
shake, and then found himself m the secretaries room, in the 
midst of a general scratching of pens 

Through there, said one of the clerks, without raising his 
eyes 

“No, that s the nay to the kitchen,’’ the footman said, 
laughing as he handed him his hat and bis cane with the elegant 
handle 

' If that wretched man hadn’t come in just then, I should 
hat e asked him for a post just os one of his clerks,” he thought 
as he went pensively downstaiis ‘ I ’vc get my ideals too, just 
as much as he has, I ve got plenty of id^s, but I should have 
been glad enough to get any sort of odd job in tbe meantime 
I expect he realized he bad to do "ith one of his equals— 
because after aU my degree is the same as his, and we 've both 
been called to the Bar — and didn t hke to offer me an infenor 
sort of job 

Once he had got out into the street, he turned round as if he 
were considenng which way to go, and then deaded to go 
upstairs again and say be would not mind taking on a very 
infenor job temporanly, as long as he got something at once 
But then he suddenly remembered the other letter he had 
addressed to the Very Reverend Father V , and inspired by a 
sort of frenzied feeling that he must settle something imme- 
diately, he rushed off at once to the pnest’s house 

He inquired whether the pnest was in Yes, they said, 
he was Semilh handed over the letter and besought them to 
let him see Father V immediately 
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They left him alone on the dcwistep. He had hurried so 
much and got so excited that the peispiration trickled dow-n his 
face and his poor handkerchief was quite incapable of dealing 
with it or of saving his unfortunate collar. 

At last he \vas shown in. As soon as he got into the room he 
had a pleasing impression of cool and quiet; all his eyes could 
distinguish was the reddish glow of a brass lamp hanging by 
three chains before a great cnidfix. “nien his eyes got used to 
tlie darkness, and in the dim l^ht be managed to make out hea^’y 
bookcases, and high-badted leather chairs arranged in a semi- 
circle, as if they were w’aiting for a meeting to take place. 
Suddenly the curtain over the door was pushed aside, and a slight 
figure in a priest’s gown, with a wide sash round his waist, glided 
rapidly and silently past the heavy furniture. Semilh felt a soft 
hand touch his, and heard a quick, hurried voice saying : “Tell me 
what it is.” 

SemiUi told his story — his long, sad story. The man of God 
sat tliere nith Iiis head leaning on bis thumb and forefinger; ail 
you could see of liim was his strong, broad forehead and shiny 
crown surrounded by scanty black liair. 

SemiUi told his story; the priest did not Interrupt him once. 
IVhec lie spoke of his wife and children, or repeated one of his 
usual remarks — that he was not the sort of man who found 
strength in misfortune, or who got used to doing wTong— he 
made a long sobbing noise. The chairs, ready for a meetii^, 
did not move; the lamp did not even quiver, the huge crudlut 
looked quite indifferent. 

The man of God r^ed his bead; now you could see it perfectly 
well, his pale face with the sharp nose standing out between 
rii'acious black eyes. 

He pronounced these words solemnly, as if they had been 
specially prepared for sympathy faeforel^nd; 

“It is a sad story, poor thing; and there are stories sadder 
still. It often makes our hearts weep, when we can do nothing 
better to help the people who come to us, than give them sterile 
spiritual advice. But I want you to be quite dear about this: 
evil tongues bai’e been so busy against us, ivith their continual, 
subtle, poisonous slander, that even good people like you are 
stiE a httle suspidous of us, I think, in spite of everything. 
Come and see. . . He took Semilli’s band, and led him to 
a desk ivhich he opened, and took out a great bundle of papers. 
He turned them over at first, and ttien began reading bits here 
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and therej laying emphasis on the most important p&ssages 
It represented a sort of crystalhxation of human sorrow (the 
same sort of thing as you get u a fossil, so to speak), condensed 
m the form of appeals for worit and appeals for money And 
thiDugo sheer good manners, tvbch he simply could not cheti, 
our poor hero found buoself seeing bis own life mirrored ^ 
sorrows of other people Unknown people, they were, but ail 
banished from the company of the elect and all jomed together 
in one great brotherhood of hunger on the way of exile m this 
earthly life The pnest enumerated various requests for work 
that people bad addressed to him, suggested that Semilh should 
add his own to the list, and promised to do what he co’J'i 
him as soon as an opportumty arose 
Then he sat down again, and SemiUi listened to him sp 
The pnest talked— or at least itseesned to Semilh that hi> “ 

— about the very limited means and power they had 
duposaJ , about the appoUiog sectanamsm that h^ bee‘Jf “’S 
mg up the country, and religion, and morals, and bemi , 
upset the very order of sooety which had been insthx>2 
nature and by God Then he went on to say that “tlbe wegant 
of this sectarian spint were the very people who con^ . 
sort ni jobs you os'll us ior trow, ano 'iney pul cveS, , 
such a scandalously raereenaty basis, I don t know w <he 
more pathetic or more wicked I really don t Iljs t»» 1“ 
for us, we ve got nothing left, everything has been 
from us except prayer, our rights, and our hopes’’ faeaftoe 
The pnest s words fell with a sort of hissing soun * ^'^xnth 
Setnflhs ears and he got the impression that thei^® nr 
lashing him as if he had somehow been rendered res\®^ 
other people s faults The pnest addressed him ^ 
the plural, and beimllj heara the things he said \ fv, 

indeed Can jou stand by, t»*mfied and powerless Vind ®^ “ 
the irrev ocabJe march of tbc masses who envy your i^ded to ^ 
your nches’ It serves you nght then’ You wer/on ® 
to violate our rights you were the first to snatch ourW ^ 
possessions from us by violence and the sword Kk h* ^ 
people are coming and plundenng you with equal 
And who are these other people? They’re your sonK^® 
pupils — bear this in mind \Vhat seed did you sow ^ , 

funows of hie? Well, it has flowered and wme 
Logic must 'sork out its own coaclusions, and no force 
world can do anything to bar jts progress 
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“But I — I ” Scmilli mmmQred. “'What — ^what fault is 

that of mine?” 

“You? You’re just like every one else, you are suffering 
for the sins of your fathers. This is tlie law, and the terrible 
punishment for your sins!” 

The priest cdmed down and offered Semilli some money, 
which he refused j then he was dismissed, and found himself out 
in the street again. 

He stood there in the street; it was noon, on a fine, sunny 
day. The cafes were beginning to fill up with their usual crowd 
of customers; the smell of risoUo and stews was wafted out 
through the big windows. It seemed exactly the right moment 
rapibrynd recite: 

hand to:' lorvg, O Lord, wilt Thou leave Thy «rvant unavenged? ” 
what it ) then he was not thtoking of sudi vain and frivolous 
Scmill 

sat there 'a that he was absolutely alone, wnth no one to bother 
you could'at happened to lum, and nothing to eat, and his 
crown sunlren that he ought to have been able to support 
Semilli t for, so far away, tortured him and held him like 
When he snd lus nock, so that his poor mouth was violently 
usual rema‘>' 

strength ii'Uldn’t reasonably expect people to help liim, all the 
made a lo^ad a perfect right to long for something to comfort 
did not ro-revent his staying all alone with that ghastly impression 
looked qu;f being absolutSy abandoned and deserted. There 
The man foy people, all round lum, too. . . . 
well, his p?ie said he must make a formal request for work and 
Hvacious 1 back later on. So he went back later, and tliey told 
He pron“® round another time. 

specially pt'osed he must be patient about it; he really expected 
“It is a-^2d like that, after all. But what pained him the 
still. It oiseeing how terribly iudiffercut people were whenever 
better to htim about his misfortunes. They stopped and listened 
spiritual y already knew the whole story by heart, just as if it 
evil tonpa tbe tale of 'Vispa Teresa and tt»e Butterfly, 
subtle suddenly, as he was turning over these sad thoughts in 
still a^”d, he remembered the name of a man he had seen men- 
Come I tbe place, in the papers, at meetings, and what 

a des'SJi'd who always inve^hed gainst the wrongs of human 
He ‘Cty; he prophesied about the future, and proclaimed a new 
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era of truth and lote and li^t ftir all the unfortunate ones of 
the earth 

Semilh did not actuaUj knotr the man, but it rcall 7 did not 
seem to matter I wQI go and see hua,” he thought “I ’a 
sure he 11 listen to nhat I 've got to say " 

He waited under one of the arcades till lunch tune was me’’ 
because he did not want to disturb the great man, who pre- 
sumabl> had lundi tune too, ]ust lile any other humao being 
A good noman n a newspaper luosk, who was busy emptying 
a big bowl of soup explained to hun where the man he wanted 
lised 

Oh, he 's hardly cser at home you know," they told him 
at the door I should try at the newspaper offices, if I were 
}0U 

So Semiih went there to look fit was m, but >t meant a 
whole business getting hold of hun Finally, howei-er, Semilh 
was shown mto his office 

* Sit down sit down, be said id a pleasant, itanX, genal 
voice, the sort ) 0 U would etpect from such a mao He was 
barely \Tsiblc behind a great pile of papers and books and 
letters Sit down he repeated, and went on reading m h* 
motioned SemiQi to a chair, which he took alter some hesitation. 

This IS my name, SemiQi said, getting up from his chaff 
and pfoducmghis last visiong-cardbut one from his pocket book 
Excuse me a tcoment now I ’m read} and he took 
the proSered ca d lam oinud I haven’t the pleasure ” 
he said when he had inspected Semdii s poor name for some 
time with a frown 

‘Ob but 1 know you,’ SemiUi said “In fact, I think 

e%ery one knows you You are our hope, the future ‘ 

Semilli s words seemed to make very little impression on the 
Han of the Future s face He merely turned the splendour of 
his gold nnuned glasses on Jus visitor, and said 

\ ou are too kind— alti^ether too kind 1 Now will you tell 
me what you have come to see me about? ’ 

Doctor Semdli wnthed in agpny He may have expected the 
great man to hat e read the reasons for his commg, and afi 
his distress in his dead white face, as in that wonderful book 
I Promtsst Span, where r.g>iit.n;il Fedengo says “ily fnend. 
I know why jtiu hate come to see me, I am quite prepared to 
help joj You ha«e waited too tong, did you expect me to 
come and see you 
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I don’t know whether Semilli actually did think this, because 
I haven’t done enough {^chology to be sure; but I do know 
that poor Semilli got the impression that the Man of the Future 
was behaving exactly as a man of the past or any ordinary man 
at the present time would behave. 

“Please forgive me he began timidly. “I am afraid 

— dared — I mean I hadn’t a letter of introduction or 
anything ” 

“That doesn’t matter in the least ” 

“Yes. I thought perhaps it wouldn't. I said to myself: 
‘You need to be careful atout all tiiosc formalities with most 
men. but you can go to him just as )>ou go to church . . 

The comparison was quite unsuitable from the political point 
of wewj as well as being the grossest flattery; but our hero’s 
brain, as I have said before, had become rather 'veak lately on 
account of all his misfortunes or, as lie said himseE, the nerves 
of his head were in such a state that lie could never manage to 
think of the proper thing to say at the proper time when he 
wanted to get tilings out of people. 

“Well, you see, i’ts ’’ b^an Semilli in a voice that tiould 

have made any one in a hurry shudder. 

Just then a servant came in with a telegram. Semilli stopped 
talking. 

“Go on, BO on; I can listen just as well like this. . . 

So Semilli went on. 

The Jfan of the Future opened Uie telegram, read it in his 
usual leisurely way, and stuck it on a file fi.xcd on an agate 
stand, Then he took a blue chalk and made several little 
marks on some sheets of paper io a comer, and when he had 
marked them, he transfernai them to another part of the desk. 

The sen'ant came in a second time. 

“The proofs, sir,” he said in a sing-song voice, and put down 
a big envelope on the desk. 

“At last!” said the Man of the Future. 

He tore the envelope open; and as soon as the damp proof- 
sheets were released, they unrolled and spread over the whole 
surface of tlio desk. He arranged them sheet by sheet, and then 
began looking them over e^;eriy. 

“Go on, never mind me,” he said, turning to poor, wretched 
Semilli, who had stopped talking, partly from respect, and partly 
just because he could not think of anj’tliing more to say. 

This great man, wlio was an experienced and celebrated 
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psychologist, knew perfectly well how, and eiractly by whs* 
physiological processes of the nervous system, it happens that 
sometimes e\ en the &est orator may begin to stutter and lose 
the thread of his argument when fus audience or listener b 
hostile or inattentive, indeed be had even published his opinicnj 
on the subject 

He knew all these things scientifically, but just then he had 
obviously forgotten thecn. 

Semflli mentioned the Government every now and then, and 
then the great man, as he read, would make a sort of “Get thee 
behind me, Satan” gesture, and now and then made a httle 
correction on his proofs 

IVhen Semilli had done his story, the journalist put the pnxifs 
down, came up to his visitor, and said xn a pleasant, friendly 
voice 

“I am sorry — really terribly sorry — for other people’s sake 
as well as for your own, brause, you know, lots of people come 
and see me, just as if I had the bimoar of being Gw Almighty 
and I must admit that there are things that upset me 
dreadfully, things that when you hear them . Well, you 
know, I can’t do anything, all the sort of jobs that would suit 
TOU are in the hands of the coalition, 3 could do plenty 

for you in some years' tune, I daresay, but as for the pre«eot 
1 'm dreadfully sorry, but I 'm afraid J ’m no use at all . ” 

' But can t you— can’t j-ou just tell toe what I must do next?" 
Seimlli a^ked beseechingly 

“kou must persevere, you mustn’t ever compromise — never, 
never, never! yvben you be^ making compromises, that’s 
the thm edge of the wedge, and after that there ’s no resisting 
IVe haven t any feelmg of class hatred, although our enemies 
keep insinuating that we have, but we know where salvation 
lies tV’e know there ’s oiJy one means of salvation, and that 
IS the aboLtion of all private property whatsoever Evcrythicg 
else IS mere futUity, unless Jt just happens to be our opponents’ 
«i*ining Beheve me, if erer we allow ourselves to make 
any compromise nhatsoevw, or any pact, or anything, whDe 
we re working as we are, or if we give up even the smallest part 
of our programme, then the whole thing 's as good as done for 
Of coune some people say we ’ll get it ^ in due course IVell, 
v^t 1 say IS, what does it matter what people say ? &me day 
the victory will be ours— not jUst any sort of a nctory, but a rei 
one, a r^, overwhelming, staggering victory* We mustn’t 
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have any illusions, either, abcmt tie wonderful and unexpected 
triumphs we have enjoyed dtmng these last two or three years. 
We ’vereallygamed too much ground; we must conquer people’s 
consciousness so that thq? can rise up in the world as a new force, 
a new driving power, a new insjuiation on earth! As a matter 
of fact, that was just what I was st^ng in this article here . . 
and he pointed to the proofs he was correcting. 

Poor Se-TTiilli felt his throat dry; but he managed to ask all 
the same; 

“But — I mean — what about now? ^Vhat about my 
particular case?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the great man, reluctantly turning 
aside from his argument. “Quite — ^your particular case. . . . 
Of course, if you were a working man, it would be comparatively 
easy, I could find something for you straight away; but a 
barrister — ^whatever do you expect me to do mth a barrister? 
A barrister — I am still speakmg of present conditions, j'ou 
understand— represents a perfectly dcfini» value in society 
when he has discovered the means of producing a given quantity 
of labour and of wealth; but a hamster begging for work is — 
well — like an engine asking to be pushed, what ? I know I ’m 
speaking harshly; I know I am. But we are modem men in 
speech as well as in action. Obviously, in a future state of 
society, these unfortunate cases will not be allowed to occur at 
all, for tlie simple reason that socie^ and its rights won’t need 
ary more defending. Don’t you think I 'm right there ?” 

“Some work on the paper ” SemilU suggested timidly in 

an almost inaudible little voice. 

But the great man heard, and smfied as a piano tcadier 
smiles at the mistakes of a beginner. 

“You know, if I listened to every one,” he said, “I shouldn’t 
run one paper, I should run a tliousand. And I can assure you 
— only don’t pass this on to any one, I can trust you, can’t I? — 
it ’shard enough to makealivingontofone . . . Ishould think 
it is hard ! As a matter of fact,” he went on, when he saw how 
sad Semilii was looking, “you must admit that individual good 
works and private charity on behalf of the indiridual are quite 
useless in the collective cause; I would even go so far as to say 
that they definitely hinder it and put the end in view farther 
away than ever. As long,” he conduded, with a second burst 
of enthusiasm, “as long as the mind of the masses does not 
realize that as soon as we come into this life we inherit the 
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nght to live, as a matter of conise — the nght to Lvc, and tfce 
nght to enjoy the immense accnmulated treasure of science and 
of progress— well, till then, we shall aJwa>-s find a large sechca 
of the community asking a few awn for things they consider »s 
chanty but which are r^y theirs by right. Don’t you agree 
with me here?" 

“Oh, indeed I do—” faltered Semilii 

“As for the individual point of view, I shall certainly bear 
v*our casern tmnd, come back again and see in e — as a friend, yoa 
know, and,” he added, comu^ closer, and speaking in a low, 
confidential voice, “if anything unforeseen happens (it maj, 
you nev er know), remember me — os a fnen A” 

SemiUi came out feeling completely stupefied, Patagonia, the 
mentality of the masses, the abolition of pnvate property, the 
honors of hbeial sectananism, and the sms of the fathers visited 
upon the cMdren were all hopelessly mixed up in Hus mind It 
was a case of absolute chaos Now and then, appalling ideas 
flashed across lus bnui, and when be had calmed down a bit, 
the sun was near its setting 

It was just tbe time when people took iheir evening stroll, 
beautiful carnages were rolling along the streets, and he had the 
impression that even the smartest people were sU hustling and 
elMwug him out of the way And os he went along, and as 
time went on, the crowd assumed appearance of a bnd of 
dark, moving, endless, violent substance before his tired eyes. 
And as the crowd actually forced him to step off tbe pavement 
into the toad, so as to get by, SemiUi's tired brain turned this 
action mto something symbolical' “We 're not wanted m this 
world, you ’re not wanted, your children aren’t wanted* Out 
ofit* Away With you’" But as a matter of fact, all the crowd 
wanted was to make him get out of its way. why, someone 
actually said ‘ I beg jour pardon” to himl 

“Considering what a lot of men dicre are," mused SemiUi as 
he went along “and what a lot of needs, and so on, I suppose 
the struggle is earned on politely enough — quite kindly, too, 
and perhaps it will be better still m the future, one never Imows. 
It might be much worse, lo any case, than u is now]" Noble 
thoughts indeed, these, and quite worthy of bemg printed, but 
I should like to make it qtute dear to people who are happy, 
that real, genuine poverty is wonderful for making even a per- 
fectly ordinary man mdu^e ut the deepest, most onguial, and 
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most j)hiIo5ophical considerations. But I don’t advise them to 
try this e.vperimen£ thcmsdi'es, because it is othenvise highly 
disagreeable. » 

Senuili began to feel pangs of hunger; and almost automadc- 
aJly, without thinking what he was doing, he wandered out 
beyond the Volta Gate, where there was a pardcular store he 
knew, whore he usually bought twopennyuorth of ham to go 
with lus twopcnnyivorth of coarse bread. That was what his 
lunch consisted of; and on that particular day he had to make 
it do for dinner as well. 

But that evening, as he renewed the store, which was really a 
kind of big wliolesaie warehouse, he suddenly re.alized that .ail 
the shutters were down except one, and there were three fine 
closed carriages drawn up in front of die door. The horses 
pawed the ground and champed their bits, and up on the boxes 
sat liveried coachmen with big flowers m dieir buttonholes. 

"A weddingl a wedding!” people said, rushing up to see, 

Semilli paid no attention to w tec was goiug on, and w ent into 
the shop, nolding his bit of bread carefully wrapped up in paper. 

Unusually enough, the shop was quite empty. However, nt 
the sound of footsteps, one of the shopkeepers appeared from 
behind a pyramid of hams and sans.ago? and what not. He 
was ft hearty youth, as fat as a calf; but &mil!i hardly recognized 
him, he was so transformed. 

He was dressed all In black, with a. magnificent green satin 
tie and a colossal gold watch-chain. 

"You know,” he greeted Semilli, "you ’d have found the whole 
place shut if you 'd got here a minute inter ’’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘^Vhy, to-day ’s a great day, you see. Jly sister— the one you 
saw outside, you must have noticed her — is getting married 
to-day.” 

“I wish her joy, then ” 

“Thank you, thank you,” the youth said warmly. “What 
can I give you to-day?” 

“Same as usual.” 

“Here you arc, same as usual,” murmured the fat shopkeeper, 
but he kept watcliing his ptwr customer on the sly all the time 
he was slicing the ham. 

“Would you be so Icindas to put a little salt with it?” Semilli 
.asked. 

The big youth toolc a pinch of salt out of a bowl and sprinkled 
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with hardly a smile; then he torfc up his little parcel and went 
off towards the door. 

"Listen,” said the shopkeeper, as tliough lie had just made a 
momentous decision. "If you can’t get a job just now, wouldn’t 
you like to stay here with me? I expect if you 're a banister 
you can do book-keeping all right, can’t you? I was just 
wanting someone to keep my accounts. Rosa — she ’s my 
sister, you know — used to keep the boob:, but now she won’t 
be hS-ing in Hilan any more. You 'd get all your meals with us, 
you know, and t%vo lire a day •” 

Semilli did not answer; but his breast rose and fell in a gentle, 
melancholy sigh in the rilcncc of the shop. 

The youth noticed it, jumped down from the counter, shouted: 
"Throw away that oM bit of bacon!” pushed him into the 
parlour behind the shop, and began yelling up a spiral staircase: 

"Luigi! Rosa! Hi! I 're found a new accountant!” 



CINCINNATUS 

Gabucis DAnvit'izio 

He was not tall of stature, spare, flexible as a reed, wjtb a 
leon ne head slightlj inclined to left, co^ ered with a wild 
wood of Uiestnut hair which came down to his shoulders in 
curls and snarls, sometimes streaming in the wind like a mane. 
He wore a heard liLe a Kazante, and left it untnnuned and foil 
of tiny bits of straw His eyes were always downcast, looking 
at the tips of his bare feet V^Tien he raised them to any ones 
face, they inspired terror, there was something strange and 
indefinable about them, sometimes they seemed the eyes of a 
fool at certain moments the eyes of a man with fever, now 
they made you think of the green water in a stagnant ditch 
and then of the bngbt flash of a Toledo sword 
He had an old red lacLet throws aaoss his shoulders like s 
Spanish cloak worn with an arrogant air which made him look 
somehow dashing and lordly People called him Cinaonat^ 
and said he had a bee in his bonnec, then they >poke vagn^ 
of love betrayed of a blow with a knife of a flight 
When I first knew him in sevcnty-n«, I was thirteen yean 
old He attracted me In the hot summer days when the 
great piazza n as flooded with sun and on the burning pavements 
there was no bving creature to be seen except a few stray dogs 
and no noise save the monotonous, wearing, strident sound of 
the knife grinder’s wheel I used to stand for half an hour at a 
tune watching Cmcinnatus from behind the half-closed bbnds 
He would pass by slowly, under the midday sun with the air 
of a bored nobleman sometimes he vrould creep up quite close 
to the dogs > erv softly, so as not to be noticed, he would pidi 
up a stone and cast it lightly m their midst, then turn away, 
pretending to be invisible The dogs would gather round him 
wagging their tails while he burst into short, childish peals of 
laughter, well content And 1 laughed too 
One day I took courage When I was at my window, I put 
my head out and called Cincmaatusi 

23* 
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He turned quickly, saw me, smiled. I caught up a pink from 
a vase and flung it to him. We were friends from that day 
thenceforward. 

He called me Curlylocfcs. One Saturday evening I was 
standing alone on the bridge watching the fishing fleet come 
home. There was a superb July sunset, all scarlet and gold 
clouds; toward the sea the river shone and trembled with most 
vivid light; under the hiUs the banks sljadowed the water mth 
green, casting in the reflection of their trees, groves of cane, 
fiiickets of reeds, tents of giant poiHars whose heads seemed 
to sleep in the burning air. Ihc boats were making port 
slowly, with their great sails, of orange-coloured red, set, striated 
or arabesqued in black. Two had already dropped anchor 
and were unloading their fish. There floated shorewards on 
the wind the sound of sailors’ voices and the fresh odour of 
the rocks. 

Turning quickly, I saw Cindonatus before me. He was all 
in a sweat, with his right band behind his back as if he were 
hiding something, and his mouth was lit by the familiar smile 
of a laughing boy. 

“Oh, Cindnnatusl” I cried, bolding out my p.ile little hand 
to him joyfully. 

Ee stepped forward and held out to me a fine posy of flaming 
poppies and golden ears of com. 

“Thank you, thank you! How lovely they arel" I cried, 
takmg them. 

He drew his hand across his brow, wiping away the sweat 
which was running down, looked at his dripping fingers, looked 
at me, laughed. 

"Poppies are red and stand in the midst of yellov.' com, there 
in the fields. I saw them, I took them, I brought them to you, 
and you said; ‘How lovely!’ Cindnnatus took them from the 
fields. The sun was there, like a fire.” 

He spoke submissively, ivith pauses between his ^vords. He 
made an effort to follow the thread of his thought; a thousand 
confused images gathered in his mind; he snatched at two, 
three, the least unsubstantial, the most coloured; and then the 
others flew away. You could see this in his eyes. I looked at 
him curiously, for he .appeared beautiful to me. He noticed it 
at once, turning his head the other way towards the fishing-boats. 

“The sail!” he said thoughtfully. “There are two sails, one 
above, and one below, in tlie water.” 
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He did not seem to understand that the one below was a 
rfi^ection I explamed it to hun as best I could, be listened to 
roe enchanted, but probably be didnot understand Ireaember 
that the word “diaphanous” stftidc htra 

Diaphanous/ he murmured strangely, and smiled, and then 
went on starug at the sails 

The petal of a poppy fell into the nver He watched it until 
It had gone 

' It IS going far, far away,” he said, with an indescribable 
melancholy in his voice, as if the petal were beloved by him 
' From what viUage are you?” I asked, alter a nimute’s 
silence 

He turned away to where the sky had become the colour of 
beryl, very pure The violet mountains showed against the 
honaon like a recumbent c^cIops Farther away, on the nier, 
there stretched the iron bridge, cutting the sky up into httle 
pictures, at the back of the scene, under the bndge, the green 
of the trees had nown dark From the bamcks came the 
mingled sound of snouts of laughter, of bugle calls 

I had a white house, yes, I bad By the side was a great 
orchard where peaches grew jo the evening Tresa used to 
come Beautiful Her eyes but he——' 

He broke off abruptly, some dark thought flashing through 
hiS brain, bis eyes were sombre 
Then he grew serene again, bowed deeply, and walked away, 
singing 

Amoi, amoi, aeorecheme sa rame ” 

After that I saw him very often When he passed by in the 
road I always called him to give hun something to eat Once 
I oSered him a few pennies wtudi my mother had given me 
He looked very senous, pushed them away with a disdainful 
gesture and turned his lack on me That evening I met him 
just outside Porta Nuova Coming up to him, I said 
Qnannatus, forgive mel 

He fled like a tracked a^^imal, and was lost among the trees 
But the next morning be was waiting for me at ray door, and 
snuling boldly, held out to me a fine bunch of marguerites His 
eyes were wet and his lips trembled, poor Cincinnatus I 
Another tune, towaidJ the last days of August, we were both 
Sitting at the end of the uvenne when the sun had already go^e 
to rest behind the mountains Over the vast, sleeping pla”’ 
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you could hear from time to time vdcB and indistinguishable 
sounds far, far away. The daric Mnge of the pine wood stretched 
out towards the sea, the moon, shaded like copper, rose slowly 
up the sky among fantastic clouds. 

He looked at the moon, munniuiDg in a childlike way: "Look, 
now you_ can see it and now you can’t see it Now you can see 
it, now you can’t see it.” 

For a moment he contidered. 

“The moon. It has eyes and a nose and a mouth like a 
human being. And who knows what it is thinking about, 
who knows . . 

He began to hum a song from Castellamare, a song udth long, 
sad cadence, such as are heard in our hills in the flaming nights 
of autumn, after the vintage. From afar off we could see 
approaching quickly throu^ the dusk the two lamps of an 
engine, looJang like the two stari^ eyes of some monster. The 
tram passed, rumbling and pUMg out smoke, emitting its 
sharpest whistle as it crossed the iron bridge. Then silence 
returned to the vast and shadowed land. 

Cincinnatus had risen to his feet. 

"Go, go, go,” he cried. “Far away, far away^ black, long 
like a dragon, with the fire inside you that the devil put tliere.” 

1 shall always have clear before my imagination the way hs 
stood at that moment. 

The train’s sudden eruption into the profound silence of nature 
had arrested him. All toe way home be was dreaming. 

One beautiful afternoon in September we went down to the 
sea. The infinite expanse of deep blue water stood out against 
the opalescent horizon, shining as mth lacquer, the fishing 
barks were sailing in pairs; they seemed like great birds of some 
unknown species, with their yeUow and vermilion wings. Along 
the shore behind us lay toe tawny sandhills; then to the rear 
again the sea-green mass of the willow plantation. 

"The sea, huge, blue!” hesaidso{tIy,asifspeaking to himself, 
in accents of wonder and fear. "Huge, huge, and there are 
fishes who cat men. There is Orcus in his cage of iron; he is 
there shouting, but no one hears, and he can never come out. At 
night the ship goes by, which means death to any one who 
sees it.” 

_ Then he stopped. He went down on the shore, so that the 
tiny white waves bathed his feet. Who can tel! what passed 
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through his poor, side mind? He perceived snatches of laz-oZ 
shining worlds, he saw sheaths of colour, something vast, limit 
less, mjstenous, his reason, following after these vain shadows, 
lost Itself 

His disconnected phrases, almost always picturesque, allowed 
me to guess that mudi 

As we were coming home, he tept silence most of the way 
I looted at him and mj heart said many strange things 

“You have a mother in your house, who waits for jou and 
losses }Ou,“ he whispered at last m A low voice, as he took 
my himd 

The sun was going down in a clear sky bchmd the mountains, 
and the n\er was full of reflections 

'And jou, where is jours?” I asked, the tears ready to fall 
from my eyes 

He saw two sparrows m the road, he picked up a stone, 
aimed as if he had had a gun m his hand, and flung it far The 
sparrows flew like arrows 

Fly 1 fly’’ he cned, watching their flight mto the pearly 
skj and laughing aloud "Fly' flv!” 

For ztunT days 1 had noticed a change in him He seemed 
to be full of fever He would race across the fields like a colt 
until he fell breathless to the earth, or would lie for houn curled 
up on the ground, motionless, tas eyes fixed in the glare of the 
burning midday sun Towards evening he would throw hij 
red cloak over his shoalders and promenade up and down the 
piazza with long, slow steps, like a Spanish grandee He 
avoided me, bringing me neither poppies nor marguentes, and 
I suffered from his neglect. The gossips declared he had 
bewitched me One moinmg, however, I went determinedly 
to meet him He did not raise bis eyes, and he blushed red 
as fire 

Uhat IS the matter? ” I cned, exated 

‘ Nothing ’ 

“It IS not true ” 

“Nothing ” 

“It IS not true ” 

I saw that he was looking past me with flame m his eyes 
I turned Standing on the threshold of a shop was a fine 
peasant girl 

“Tresa'” murmured Cmcmnatus, growing pale I under 
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stood. The wretched man imagined that in this girl he had 
found again the siren from his own land, she who had already 
confounded his reason! 

Two days later they met in the piazza. He came smiling to 
her, and whispered: 

“You are more beautiful than the sun!” 

And she slapped him full in the face. 

There were some urchins near, who began to mock and jeer 
at Cincinnatus, left there alone, thundcrstrudr, white as a sheet. 
Cabbage-stalks began to fly; one caught him in the face. He 
turned on the boys, roarii^ like a wounded bull, and, catching 
up one of them, flung him to the ground as if he had been a 
bale of rags. 

I saw him pass under my windows, between two policemen, 
handcuffed, rvith the blo*^ pouring down his beard, bent, 
vanquished, trembling, while the people jeered. I watched, 
with my eyes full of tears. 

As luck would have it, the boy escaped with a feiv bruises, 
and Cinemnatue was out of prison again in a day or two. 

Poor Cincinnatus, he wa.s imrccognizablel He had become 
sombre, suspicious, angry. I saw him sometimes, of an evening, 
slinking as fast as he could go, like a dog, down some dark and 
dirty little back way. 

Then, one lovely morning in October, full of cobalt blue and 
sunshine, tliey found him on the railway line by the bridge, so 
mutilated that he was nothing but a mass of bleeding flesh. 
One leg, struck right off, had been dragged by the train wheels 
for twenty paces or more. From the aunless head, \yith the 
blood matted in the hair, two greenish eyes stared terrifjnngly. 

Po6r CindnnatusI He had wanted to see from near by the 
monster that goes on and on — as he used to say — far, far away, 
the monster long like a dragon which has fire inside put there by 
the devil. 



THE FIRE-BRIGADE 

Adolfo Albebtazzi 

The fire-bngade of Rivabassa needed only two things in order 
to pto\ e themseh es a perfectly disaplmed and well trained body 
of men ready for all emergencies and these were a pump and 
a fire Not that they possessed extingwsheis or motor fiie* 
engine or folding ladders no, at that time class nvalry had not 
yet taught people to claim thar equal share of good and evil, 
and a village like Rivabassa could not allow itself the luxury 
of having either fires or instiumeots as good as those of the 
town, ^ the same, even Rivabassa possessed hatchets ropes 
of various thicknesses, a book ladder, another shorter ladder, 
helmets and oSaal rosettes, a tnunp^, and, more than these, 
willingness, a military disapline, unbounded courage, and M 
ambition iras heroic The firemen were, m private life, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, bnckbyers, cobblers sturdy, generoos 
hearted drinkers, especially on the afternoons of Sunda 3 rs and 
other holidays 

And Gigi Gamba was in command He was a sight not to 
be missed, this first-class book keeper, bursting with ideas and 
a desire for progress, when he was practising his men in their 
manceuvres and directing their attack on an imaginary fire' 
Short, thui, j eUowish, he would take up the pose of a hapoleon 
—a mediei^ Napolecai who would enjoy scaling a fortress wall 
or rather a modern one content with a job in the fire-bngade 
Up with jou! Let down the ropes* Bring down the wounded 
— careful' Hack off that beaml Point the hose over tberel 
Turn on the hydrar 1 1 ” V 

The only thing was that they had neither hose nor hydrant 
Finally, Gamba hearjpie ilay that the National Petroleinn 
Company wished to sell ^punip m good condition previous tn 
buying another more powWuI one he made haste to go and 
inspect It, light up amonK ^he mountains He saw it draw 
petroleum from a well, an^reahzed at once that, place it on a 
cart with a hose attached, fUid it would, under his guidance, 

*38 
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work to perfection. With the peimissfon of the municipal 
authorities he acquired it at a most moderate price: he even 
obtaincdj in addition to the suction pipe, twenty yards of 
ordinary hose. A bargain! 

Now there was merely the fire to wait for. 

It came only too soon, when the pump, having been adapted 
to its new function, had been tried out but once by the mechanic, 
and then without \vater. 

This worried no one, aD the more because it happened to be 
on a Sunday, after vespers. ITic firemen were occupied in 
drinking and gambling in the various hostelries, when suddenly 
— Boom, boom, boom? the bell tolling! fire! — and leaping to 
their feet they rushed out. 

“Teobaldo’s is on fire!” cried the street urchins. And off 
they went at a run to tlie other end of the village, where Teo- 
baldo, a dealer in coal and firewood, had his store, the Casaeda. 
The street was already blodced with women and e Aers retumiim 
home after the Benediction: ah were talking at the tops of them 
voices. 

“Teobaldol The Casaccial Gracious goodnessl What a 
firel The damage! What a dbaster!" 

And they urged each other on to go and take a look over there. 

“Make room, stand aside! Here come the firemen with their 
pumpi” 

The firemen, indeed, arrived with a great deal of trumpet- 
blowing, their feader directing them: most of them were running. 
Behind the others came Buzzula, tall and thin, silent and un- 
excited as usual, though he had had more than a bottle, and 
Sandro, the blacksmith, who was dawdling along in no great 
hurry. 

Meanwhile, heavy dank smoke was pushing its way out 
through the window of the store and rising in sluggish waves 
that gradually thinned to yellowish and ashy hues. But 
Teobaldo himself was not present. He had gone to a distant 
fair. Poor Teobaldol 

“Connect the hydrant with that well,” ordered Gigi Gamha, 
pointing to the house opposite. 

But there, owing to the July drought, there was no water. 

“Try Cardi’s,” someone su^ested. 

“Cardi’sj then,’’ the commandant repeated, annoyed at being 
offered advice. But it was true that Signor Cardi’s well, a 
little farther on, was fed 1^ abundant and unfailing springs of 
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pore water, so that one may say the whole countr}-side used Jt. 

ITiev drag^ the pump tlie» put one of the pipes in the 
water and turned the other toward the fire AlasI a ho'e cf 
twenty yards could not co\er a distance of ow thirty 

“It doesn’t raatterl Hie jet will get thcrel” exclaimed the 
commandant, more annoyed than ever “Aim at the windows 
heo-dered Raise the pipel Pumpt' 

Right 1 And on the crowd of spectators descended a fierce 
and unexpected and well-distnbotcd, soalkjng, sopping, streaming 
shower 

Cnes and oaths and ctnses and protests proved that the puop 
was in splendid worling order 

It doesn t reach Sandro the blacksmith pointed out (he 
held the position of sergeant) 

It doesn t matter,” yxUed Gigi Gamba, angner than ever 
So they continued to water the roadway 

PoorTeobaldoi 

But the Napoleon of firemen, with folded arms, was thinking 
WTiere was the greatest dai^r> To the left of the Casaear 
fiosi which the smoke was escaping, was the sew house of the 
retired officer of the town plantung survey, to the right the 
groom s shed, a hay loft with a small, low room underneath. 
The entrance consisted of two wooden pilasters supporting * 
crossbeam there was the greatest danger And, as a matter 
of fact, the groom, who bad nothing to fear for himself or hb 
iamily, his bouse and stable beii^ lo a hamlet some way oS, 
was c^ling out 
Save me' 

And his wife was urging that the big jar which she kept under 
the porch should be protected from the flames, as if it was a 
question of her mother’s and sisten’ safety 
Get the ladder ready ” 

As tie pump was useless, the commandant had decided on s 
new course of action He ordered five or six men up the lonfei 
ladder among whom was Buzzula the carpenter, drunk but 
calm to cut down the roof of the loft, and be sent four or five 
others up the short ladder to throw the hay down into the 
street 

Signor Livetti, the retired offiaal from the town planning 
survey, was returcing from his usual walk to the (^puchm 
monastery, when he thought he saw, when he did UJ fact see, 
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a column of smoke away at the other end of the village. “It 
must be the furnace,” he thought. But the smoke increased 
and spread : it was a house on fire. The old man felt a tighten- 
ing at his heart, and asked himself anxiously: “Can it be my 
house?” 

Now that he led a contented life — he bad his pension, was a 
widower, and the owner of a pretty villa aptly called the Palaz- 
zina — he suffered from a terror of fire; this, his only anxiety, 
embittered the calm of his last years. 

Of what use was the insurance? Evenif it had been no trouble 
to replace the house, the loss of his possessions would have caused 
him ineparable damage. Everyrthing m the Palazzina had been 
gradually acquired at the cost of many a sacrifice, and was as 
dear to him as the creatures of his own flesh and blood. Every- 
thing, from the furniture and trinkets in the drauiug-room to 
the 'cello he played for recreation, from the sideboard oma- 
meuted with minors in the dining-room to lus books in the 
study (including an illustrated edition of The Three Musketeers). 

All lus blood rushed to his head, then he turned \’ery pale 
and began to run as fast as he could, for a treacherous voice 
within him answered: “Yes, yes, it is certainly your house.” 
One man, seeing him running, cried out: “ It ’s in your direction 
all right.*’ Another encouraged him: “Don’t alarm yourself, 
Signor Livetti! The firemen are there with their engine!” 
Another: “It is the Casaeda, not your house, that is burning I ” 

Gradous! The Casaeda was next door to himself! ... He 
continued to sprint like a youngster. When he had passed the 
crowd and the pile of hay in the middle of the road, through 
the smoke he caught sight of the firemen on the roof of the 
hay-loft, dealing vigorous blows up there as if they were cutting 
the air in pieces, while the commandant below was watcliing 
them at their work. 

“Lieutenant,” asked Livetti, turning to Gamba, with what 
breath was left to him, “is there any danger? Am I in danger ? ” 
Gigi did rot reply. He was watdung and thinking. Tlie poor 
man was afraid be had made a mistake in his mode of address, 
and corrected himself: 

“Captain, am I in danger?” 

No reply. The commandant was thinking: “ Wliy waste time 
and labour attacking tlie roof and emptying tiie loft?” This 
roof rested on the Imy-loft, and the loft on the room below. 
But remove the two poles or pilast^ of the doonvay, and would 
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pure TOter, so that one may say the whole countrjside used it 

They dragged the pump there pat one of the pipes in the 
water and turned the other towards the fire Alas I a hose of 
twenty yards could not cover a distance of over thirty 

“It doesn’t matter' The jet will get there'” exclaimed the 
commandant, more annoyed than ever “Aim at the windows,” 
he ordered ‘ Raise the pipel Pump!” 

Right' And on the crowd of spectators descended a fierce 
and unexpected and weli-distnbuted, soaking, sopping, streaming 
shower 

Cnes and oaths and curses and protests proved that the pump 
was m splendid working order 

“It doesnt reach Sandro the bladesmith pomted out (he 
held the position of sergeant) 

It doesn t matter,* yelled Gigi Gamba, angner than ever 
So they continued to water the roadway 

Poor Teobaldo! 

But the Napoleon of firemen, with folded arms, was thinkmg 
Where was the greatest danger? To the left of the Casacoa, 
from which the smoke was escaping, was the new bouse of the 
retired officer of the town planmng survey , to the right the 
^oos) s shed, a hay loft with a si^, low room underneath 
entrance consisted of two wooden pilasters supporting a 
crossbeam there was the greatest danger And, as a matter 
of fact, the groom, w ho hod nothing to fear for kmself or his 
Ljuily, his house and stable being m a bamlet some way off, 
was calling out 
Save me 1 ' 

And his wife was urgng that the big ]ar which she kept under 
the porch should be protected from the flames, as if it was a 
question of her mother’s and sisters’ safety 

“Get the ladder ready ' 

As the pump was useless, the oommandant had decided on a 
new course of action He ordered five or sue men up the longer 
ladder, among whom was Buzzula the carpenter, drunfc but 
calm, to cut down the roof of the loft, and he sent four or five 
others up the short ladder to throw the hay down into the 
street 

Signor Livetti, the retired offioal from the town planning 
survey, was retummg from Jus usual walk to the Capuchin 
monastery, when he thought he saw, when he did m fact see. 
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column of smoke away at the o&er end of the village. “It 
mst be the furnace,” he thought. But the smoke increased 
nd spread: it was a house on fire. The old man felt a tighten- 
ig at his heart, and asked himself anxiously; “Can it be my 
ouse?” 

Now that he led a contented life — he had his pension, was a 
ridower, and the owner of a pretty villa aptly called the Palaz- 
ina — he suffered from a terror of fire; this, his only anxiety, 
mbittered the calm of his last years. 

Of what use was the insurance? Even if it had been no trouble 
0 replace the house, the loss of his possessions would have caused 
lim irreparable damage. Everything in the Palazzina had been 
TaduaUy acquired at tlie cost of many a sacrifice, and was as 
lear to him as the creatures of his ownfiMhand blood. Every- 
hing, from the furniture and trinkets in the drawing-room to 
he ‘cello he played for recieatioD, from the sideboard oma- 
nented with mirrors in the dining-room to his books in the 
tudy (including an illustrated edition of The Three Miisheteers). 

All his blood rushed to his head, then he turned very pale 
ind began to run as fast as be could, lor a treacherous voice 
vithin him answered: “Yes, yes, it is certainly your house.” 
Dne man, seeing him running, cried out: “It ’s in your direction 
ill right.” Another encouraged him: “Don’t alarm yourself, 
signor Livettil The firemen are there with their engine!” 
Another: “It w the Casaccia, not your house, that is burning!" 

Gracious! The Casaccia was next door to himself! ... He 
rontinued to spvintdike a youngster. When he had passed the 
:rowd and the pile of hay in the middle of the road, through 
the smoke he caught sight of the firemen on the roof of the 
hay-loft, dealing vigorous blows up there as if tliey were cutting 
the air in pieces, while the commandant below was watcliing 
them at their work. 

“Lieutenant,” asked Livetti, turning to Garaba, with what 
breath was left to him, “is there any danger? Amlin danger?” 
Gigi did not reply. He was watching and thinldng. The poor 
man was afraid hc had made a mistake in his mode of address, 
and corrected liimsdf; 

“Captain, am I in danger?” 

No reply. The commandant wds thinking: “ Why waste time 
and labour attacking the roof and emptying the loft?” This 
roof rested on the hay-loft, and' the loft on the room below. 
But remove the two poles or piWters of the doorway, and would 
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not the whole ccnstnjo&ca bSi to the grocid? The fire on that 
ade irtnild have nothing to get hold oL 
"Sergeant** 

Saacbo came up and listened with approval to his orders. 
Restmg the «hort£r ladder against the pilasters h** went up it, 
and began nnnailtpg them from the cross beam. 

The ropes here!” 

Two thick ropes were attached to the tops of th" p il as te rs. 
Tb“ trumpet was b’own and the new orders sung out “Down 
below every one ’ Totbe ropcsl” 

Only Buzzula the carpenter seemed not to have heard, araJ 
conbnued cutting at the air It was «o pleasant up there’ 
“Ihe particular fire that was within him aihied th“ ffluren of 
an agreeable equHibnuiD, a wondrous tranquillity He was not 
the one to be afraid Not a cry, not a shudder Bet he 
was obedient. On the repetition of the order “Come aloig' 
Down with you,” he annocnced, ‘ Coming,” end started o5 
along the roof at a good with bu aae over hu shoulder 
The only thmg was that be set o6 by a route directly contrsty 
ta that which hehadukenontbewayep boldly and confidently 
be pttceeded convinced tbat be was waLnng along an mmitet 
rupied and l«-el read tatfl the ground sway fcra 
under his feet He had cot even realued that he seeded wtags, 
he had not vet said to bimsdf n his wav, ‘ Let cs flv, 
then ” wh**i axe on shoulder, down he feD down from the roof 
on to the fig tree lO tie vaW, which receii ed hrr*i tinshahbly m 
Its open aims ) 

lleanwhilc his comp3aio-«, not seeing him, nnagmed that te 
had got down by the othen ladder, and ^nice the commandant 
desired them to pall at the ropes, ihev did their duty, and polled. 

Each post gave a cack, thtm-^mai— they gave way, separated 
themselves from the cross and the whole shed collapsed 

with a temfving crash m a iheap of debits 
Uell done The tug jan was Tnashed to piecn> under the 
faBmg beams and bncks arli tiles whOe the hay that had net 
beea reaoi ed was buned lala m m m y of stones arid dost Bat 
the operation had been suceVissfuL Neither hay loft imr po*ci 
catch fire becaas* they were no longer m esistesce 
Then Gir ijamba, with h_! usual *elf possession and his csujl 
thou^dit for th- fuuje caDed\cJt 
*«noT Livetn*' * 

Is there danger’” 
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“Don’t you see all the smoke?” 

The smoke had decreased, hut no one was aware of the fact; 
and i! the fire had notlung further to do on one side, it was 
reasonable to suppose that it might turn its attention to the 
other. With equal disdpline and undiminished spirit of 
self-sacrifice the firemen directed their efforts, accordmg to 
orders, to the left-hand ride of the Casacda. Some climbed 
on to the roof of tlie Palazzina and recommenced their wielding 
of axes; others went mdoors with the old man in order to save 
his belongings. Open the windows; out with everything that 
comes to hand! And they tossed and threw and hurled out 
into the street every single thing they could find. 

They began with the drawing-room; out with stools and chairs 
and ornaments (in the street, on the pavement, on the stones!). 
Next the bedroom: mattresses, washstand, everything! Then 
the study: the ’cello (m the street, on the stones!), the books 
{Tht Three Musketeers). The dining-room next, . . . 

In vain did Signor Livetti besce^ them with clasped hands, 
running about everywhere like a youngster: “Enough, enough! 
For God’s sake, don’t save anything ekel But what are you 
doing? HelpI Are you mad?” 

The others replied with conviction; “We are doing our duty.” 

The fulfilment of one’s duty is so difficult that it often scoros 
the work of a madman. 

In the dining-room, after the chairs had gone, they seized 
upon tlie sideboard, ornamented with mirrors. . . . 

Luckily the sergeant of police now returned with a companion 
from a tour of snspection. Seeing the confusion, he was seized 
with the remarkable idea of leaning in through the window of 
the store. He looked round, and through the thinning smoke 
could see nothing but a small heap of Rowing embers. That 
was all. No blaze, no fiames: just the dying embers. 

“It is over," shouted the sogeant. 

Even the chief of the Bre-boigade had to admit that, deprived 
of fuel, the fire had, one might say, been got under. 

Better so. It avus time to rest. 

The trumpet sounded a general rally; and all the firemen with 
the exception of Buzzula letired in ffle with their pump to the 
station. They were weary but (xoitent. 

Now it was, however, timt the victims of the disaster vented 
their woes on the sergeant and his companion. The retired 
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official 'hed big round tears, and m the bitterness of his heart 
poured forth streams of sUiss which he had not employed for 
twentv ) ears and used to apjdv only to the head of his depart 
ment and the ministers 'Rises' Brigands* Assassins! ’ 
he moaned 

The groom promised to murder all and sundry, asking nbo 
would make lum a new hut^ who would compensate him for 
his ruined hay? 

As if this did not suffice, his wife demand'd her jar, otbennse, 
she swore, she would tear the heart out of whoerer had broken 
it. She forgot that the fireinea were nine or ten in number and 
that she would has e to tear out a dozen hearts, a somenhat 
difficult enterprise 

As if eten this did not suffice, the groom’s son, who slradj 
showed a budding talent for Todomostade, threatened to knife 
Buzzula because in his fah he had sqeashed all the npe £gs and 
knocked the others oS the tree 

' All this IS Dothing saidataU,graaT*IookuiggentleaianTr]th 
a white beard, who had just come up 'Sergeant, there » 
something far more important’ 

The sergeant recognued Signor ^rdi, the owner of the well 
fed bv abundant am unfaili^ <pnsgs of pure water, behmd 
lun stood three womeo, cbattenng like gme, each camnag a 
pail of water 

ould you like a dnnk, sergeant>’ 

Dnnk' said the sergeant to his companion, who took oS 
his cap and approached hi$ bps to the paH Pub ' Uliat a stink 
of petroleum ' Filthy* 

The sergeant himself thought it was bis duty to smell, and 
exclaimed seserely 

The well oust be emptied 

And who will pay for that* yelled Signor Cardi in a sudden 
passion 

And who s going to pay for these? ’ A fury, who had just 
come up, was brandishing something long and dark. Instead 
of being thankful that her husband had not broken his collar 
bone in his temfic fall or cut himself to pieces with his axe, but 
was m bed safe and sound, and as ever, sleeping off his 
drunkenness, Buzrula s wiffr— for it was she— clamorously wai ed 
his trousers, tom to tattera by tte branches of the % tree For 
several years her husband had worn them every S^unday, but 
she shneked out “A new pair of trousers* Oh, look at the 
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state they Te in nowl They were absolutely new; and who ’s 
going to pay for them?” 

But, to increase the confuaon, last ol all appears tlie dealer 
Teobaido. Returning from the fair, he had heard on the road 
that his Casaccia was burning; and fitim the depths of his heart 
he had rejoiced. ^Vhen he reached the village, he saw only too 
dearly that the Casaccia was as he had left it at his departure; 
and now he covered the fironen with the most disgusting and 
obscene abuse, that would have di^t^ced a fish-market, and 
accused them of having mined him. The sergeant, hearing 
him, imagined that he had lost a fortune in the flames, and asked: 

“tVliat liad you got in there?” 

“Nothing,” replied Teobaido, shrug^ng his shoulders. “A 
few bundles of sticks and three sacks of coal-dust.” 

“What are you wonying about, then’” 

"Oh, I know whatl know.” 

Certain things are not good to tell. He had insured the 
Casaccia for ten thousand fire— it may liave cost him at most 
four thousand. For some time he had wanted a good fire. 
And ho sincerely believed that the firemen had saved it! 

But for this— no, no — the firemen deserved neither praise 
nor blame 
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GltA2lA Deledda 


It often happened now that Elia Car&i had nothing to do, for 
titoe^ were bad, folk hesitated about going to U«, and efen 
people like famous bamsiers and cmentus professors and 
retired goterrunent officials had to work as simple attome)-? 
But even when he had no cases, Eha used to go to the Law 
Courts all the same, settle down in the waiting room, and there, 
leaning his note-book on his knee or on the wall, be would wnte 

S ens in dialect to his wife The stono raged around hun 
e crowd surged hither and thither, poor women, who had 
come about a matter o( a few pence, shouted abuse at each 
other a» solemn and tragic as if they had the whole world to 
divide swindlers, perfectly ready to swear they owed nothing 
to their awn creditors, went by with their heads m the air and 
their chests thrust forward proudly, the soliators, poorer than 
their own clients, went round from one to the other wondering 
how they could manage to get hold of a sheet of stamped paper 
Elia took It all very calmly He wrote, in his old fashioned 
verse, which he dedicated to his wife 


Su mundu In coimosco e doiui cosa 
Chi succedit succedere denat 

1 know what the world is like, and I know that everything 
that happens was destined to happen 1 am a poet and a 
philosopher nothing ever surprises me in this world Life is 
a see saw, one day up and the next day down, and the next 
day up again Do not despair, my golden lily Perhaps 
Uncle Agostmo, who has dnven his wife out of the house and 
disinherited her, will remember us one day Then we wnll go 
to the seaside together, we will watch the boats in the distance, 
and hold hands like a honeymoon couple And, after all, we 
too are happy now , peace and love reign in our d« elhnga, and 
446 
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tliou, Cedar of Lebanon, Vemis hermosa, art my riches and m)' 
queen. . . 

One winter morning, a carter ^pped Elia heavily on tlie 
shoulder with a hand that fdt like stone. 

“Run, man! I 've just been to Terranova with a load of 
rubbish, and I saw the carrier, your Unde Agostino. He’s 
dangerously ill. ...” 

Elia stood up calmly and smoothed his grey hair with his 
hand as a sign of grief. 

“T mil go and tell my wife the sad news at once.” 

His wife did not .seem much disturbed by the sad news; she 
did not even get up from the doorstep where she was sitting, 
trying to get warm in the sun. She was respectably dressed, 
wore shoes, and had her hair done in the latest fashion ; but lier 
worn, frayed frock, her old slices, and thin hair frambg her 
dead-white, antemic face like a hio, only served to show eS 
her poverty more clearly. Her great eyes, which bad once 
seemed so dark, were now a kind of golden hazel-colour, and 
indifferent and staring, like the eyes of a hare. 

From inside the house, where the two occupied one little 
ground-floor room giving on to the yard, came a noise like the 
noise of the Law Courts. It was the owners of the house 
quarrelling, while in the public-house tliat belonged to them, 
men were plajung merra and laughing. 

Elia’s wufe behaved like her buslMnd in the Law Courts — 
inert, and indifferent to what went on around her. He loved 
her and wanted her just like that. 

"Do you know what I’m going to do*” he asked, stroking 
her hair and looking up at the skj'. “I ’m going.” 

"Where? ” 

“Where? But haven’t you been listening? To Uncle 
Agostino’s, of course. It 's fine to-day,” he added, without 
saying all that he was thinlang; but his wife must have guessed 
because she looked dr«vn at his slues, which were worn and full 
of holes, and asked; 

“What about money for tlie journey.*” 

“I Ve got enough. Never you mind about me, don’t worry. 
In this world e\'er)’tlMng is bound to go all right in the end, if 
only you take things c^mly and sensibly; the only thing that 
really matters is being fond of people and treating them kindly. 
I was just thinking about that sort of thing this morning; here 
. . . would you Jike to read it?” 
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He tore tie sbeet off ha pad and bliuhed as he sh\I^ let i* 
drop tnto her hp It najaJlhc Wt heriri tbentij clprormo’ts 
while he was awaj 

He set ofi on foot He had only three lire in the world, and 
he was much too wise to lore tim* bj trj-Jis^ to borrow raoeer 
for the joumes 

He was howes er used to this sort of thing, he nes-er erpected 
an^th nf to help him apart from his philo<op*uc calm and his 
L ncle no s » ill He was an excellent waller, and though 
far more -bout his shoes than about hj feet, if matters we^t 
as well as he expected then everything would be mended la 
due cQure 

Matters went well as far as Oro«ei The road was downluH 
all the wa) »mooth and straight, accompanied, puceded, and 
followed bv the most beautiful scenery, the vTrj sight of it 
roads ore forcet all earthly cares and troubles It was lie 
tratelhng in an enchanted land the sun hie a great diamond, 
*b«d ics cold pure Itucre around (he rods and the mu were 
glistening Then as he went farther down, £Ia felt the ’ja 
grow wanner and more roldec and at last, on the marble 
background of bills toward the sea, he saw, as m spni^, pmk 
almond blossom in dower 

But the sun went down with cruti suddenness, after a «hort 
*peU of tnihflht the cold night fell, aod Elu felt his feet we’C 
gettirg wet IU» shoe# had mi'en way This was obnoi-s'y 
one oJ the thin s that were dcsJned to happen but all the same 
he did cot aarept it with his usual philo<ophical calm He 
could not pos ibl\ in*nd tbero or get someone to lerd him a 
pair now It was \«T uncomfortable walking with holes in 
ones shoes and dreadfully Uckuig in dignity, moreover, to 
appear jt one s uncle > house looting hie a be^ar For th' 
sake of the future for his wife s heal^ and well being he must 
get hold of a pur of <hoesatall ca>ts 'Hie question was, how’ 
Ela had not the «Ii"hiest rdca. \nd, meanwhile, he reached 
the tnlja~e 

The streets were dark and swept bv sea wind, not a <oul was 
jutir Onlv on the piazza a tmv mn shed a hospitable li^ht. 
Eha Went in and asked for a ni^t s lodging, he paid m advarce 
and Was given a bed n a dir^ looking room where two other 
wayfarecs were asleep One of them was snoring like Pluto 
Eha lay down with his dothes on, but he could not get to sleep. 
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he saw endless rows of shoes along all the streets in the world, 
among houses, and out inthefidds; wherever there was a man, 
there was a pair of shoes. A great many pairs were hidden 
away in drawers and cupboards and all sorts of odd comers; 
others stood at the end of thdr master’s bed, watciiing o^'er 
his sleep; others were waiting outside doors, and there were 
still others, like liis own, that sltared the poverty and despair 
of their wearers. . . . 

The roaring of the wind outside, and the snoring of the man 
beside him, made an accompaiument to his obsession. The 
hours went by; a star rose in the licavens, delicately blue as if 
steeped in the waters oi the sea, and stopped outside the rattling 
wndow-panes. Elia thought of his wife, and the poems he 
wrote for her, and the easy life they would both lead if only 
Undo Agostino left them oil his belongings. . . . 

He got up and bent over, trcmblmg, to take the snoring 
man’s shoes. They were heavy; their worn nails felt cold 
against his hot fingers. He put them down, and groped about 
on the floor to find the other man’s shoes, but he found nothing. 

Then he heard a vague noise in the corridor, like the steps of 
unshod feet. He sterpped there motionless, crouching dmm with 
his hands on the floor, and trembling like a frightened animal, 
lie realized to die full tlie eiaent of his degradation; an instinc- 
tive sadness, like the sorrow of a heart in danger, weighed 
heavily upon him. But asi soon as the noise had stopped, lie 
went out to the door to see there was no one there; and by the 
light of a tiny lamp at the end of the p^sage he saw a cat rubbing 
itself against the wall with its tail in the air, and a pair ol 
elastic-sided shoes by the door beride it, throwing a sliadow on 
the floor like two great hooks. 

He took them, hid them under hb doak, .and went dowai- 
stairs. A man was sleeping on a mat in the yard so as to watch 
over people’s horses; the big gates were just dosed with a 
latch- Elia managed to get away quietly, and found himself . 
on the sea front, by the grey sea under the twinkOng stars that 
seemed to wish to fall downfiomthcsky. lower and lower. . . . 

“It is odd, how everything in man and nature has a tendency 
to fall,’’ mused Elia, walldng quickly with the wind across the 
dark, hollow land, the dark mountains, and the grey sea. 

After walking half an hour or so, he decided it was themomcait 
to put on the stolen shoes. He sat down on a milestone, put on 
the shoes, and felt them critically. Hewasdelighted; they were 
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soft and room} , but as he bent dosvn os er them he felt the sen'e 

of degradation suddenlj osenvhelm him again 

UTiat if they folbw me^ 4 pretty figure I 11 cut then. 

Uliateser will my wife say' IVTule jou 're about it, Elia 
Carai you might ju't as well steal a million Lre as a pair of 
shoes 

TTien V million lire' Tlie question is where to find then 
then I d take them at once he added, laughing at hiniaetf 
stretching out his feet and wnggling his toes about inside his 
shoes It was an odd thing but his feet burned and throbbed 
and seemed to ha\e a noicnt objection to bemg inside tho«e 
shoes 

When he started walking back, with his own shoes under 
hts arm so that he could put them on quickly and throw away 
the other pair if by any chance he was being followed he 
found he could not wallc anything like as quickly as before 
His legs shook and he stopped every now and then, seeming 
to hear steps coming up be^d him 
Dawm rose from the pale sea behind a v eil of mist, and terrified 
him like a ghost Now the people he had met on the road to 
Cro<ei could see him quite well and when they readied the 
village and heard the stoiy of the stolen shoes they would be 
able to say \ es I met a mao nrho look^ rather a suspicious 
character he h id a sort of parcel thing under his cloak ' 
i\s a matter of fact he did meet a peasant, w-alkmg quiet and 
dark through the dawn with a knapsack and a stick, and Elia 
imagined he turned round to look at him and smiled 
Day was breaking sad and grey, the clouds hke great, black, 
tangled skeuis ran from mountain to sea from sea to mountain 
clmgmg to cli0s and rocks that unravelled them a little Ard 
the crows cawed as the\ passed over the wmdawept moorlands 
The quiet landscape of the day before seemed to have di> 
appeared no v everything looked tortured and diabohml, and 
Elia thought he could hear voices m die distance, the voices of 
people follow mg and mocking him 
At last he put on his old shoes a^in and left the othen by the 
roadside but still he found no peace Fantastic happenings 
went on in his mmd, one of the two poor travellers he had slept 
with was on the same road and picked up the shoes, then this 
man was followed and found out and pronounced guilty and let 
in for goodness knows how many awful puniihmcnts Or 
ehe the people he imaguied were after him found the stolen 
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shoes, and went on tonneoting him and tormenting iiim until 
finally in great shame he conlesscd nhat he 5iad done. tlTiat 
would Ids nife say? The idea grew in his childish mind, excited 
by exhaustion, cold, and hotter, and spread like the great 
clouds in the stormy winter sky. He wished he had never set 
out at aii, and had not foisakcn his usual peace and quiet 
merely to run after a shadow. His uncle’s legacy would pro- 
bably involve endless worries and complications ; and meanwhile, 
iie had completely disgraced himselh 
He turned back, found the shoes where he had left them, 
and stood a long while looking at them sheepishly. He won- 
dered what he had better do. If he hid them or buried them. 
It did not niter the fact that they had been stolen. He had 
stolen them; and the thought of that moment when he was on 
all-fours on the floor, trembling like a frigJiU-ned animal, would 
ciist its shadow over his whole existence. 

He hid the stolen shoes under his cloak again and went back 
to the village, lingering on the way so as not to get there before 
evening. He had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, and folt 
so weak that the viindmade him sway like a blade of grass. He 
arrived at tlte inn in a dream, ready to confess ^v}lat ho had 
done; but evorjdhing was quiet, no one mentioned the thaft or 
bothered about him or his cloak in the least. He had supper 
and asked for a bed; he was given tiic same one as on the 
previous rught. He put back the shoes where he had found them 
and then went to sleep. His sleep was heavj' as deatii; he had 
to be woken up and told it was twelve o’clock. He bought a 
loaf of bread with the p«iny he had left, and went on his way 
again. 

The weather was fine again now, and the moors, sliut in 
between the dark mountains and the blue sea, had all the 
sorrowful enchantment of a pnmitivo landscape; everinhing 
was green and strong, but, just as you see in certain human 
lives, it seemed as if no flowers could cter bloom tiierc 

Elia was walking well, in spate of bis old shoes; and because of 
them, he enjoyed the privilege of being treated eveiywhere as 
a tiarap, and given milk and bread to cat 
When he arrived, he found his unde had died a few hours 
previously. The maid looked at Elia rather suspiciously, and 
asked; 

“Are you really his nephew? Then why didn’t you come 
sooner?’’ 
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£L3 did aot aosner 

“The master was expectingyoa He sent a wire to jiia three 
days ago He always used to say’ you were his only relati«, 
but that j ou ’d lorgotten all about bun So this morning, when 
he saw you hadn t come, he decided to leave everythmg to the 
sailors’ orphans ” 

Elia went home and found ius wife still sittmg there m the 
sun, pale and indifferent to everything 

IVby on earth didn t you say I d already gone, when the 
telegram came, my good woman?" 

But surely you d ha\e got there anyhow, wouldn't yoa? 
^iTiy did you take such a long time?" 

Elia did not answer 



THE HARE 

GR.V2!A Deleoda 

A LiTTi.r island rose up in the middle of a broad riwr; and in 
the middle of that island sheme a tiny lake, or pool, rather, of 
greenish silver, surrounded by poplars and willows, bushes of 
wild acacia, and tall, soft, velvety grasses studded with strange 
purple sunflowers. Reflected in this little pool, all nature, as 
in a picture, appeared more fair and more fantastic. 

B3' day, the background of autumn sky, ivith its changing 
tints and capricious clouds; by night, tlic great, ruddy moon 
and brilliant stars, the quivering ghosts of the poplars reflected 
in the lake's deep mirror, ga\-e the place an air of romance. 

One evening the hunter, who bad moored his boat on the 
fragile shores of the deserted island, and left a trail oi stealthy 
footprints in the untouched sand, saw the great, ruddy moon 
appear through the poplars, and tlien again, more lovely than 
before, in the waters of the little imoI. Ho stopped for a 
moment, lus eyes fixed on the luminous water-picture, enchanted 
by the unknown world and the far-off mysterious sky, that had 
appeared, as it were, in the heart of the earth itself. An old 
hare, that lived among the acacias on the bnnlt, saw the dark 
man, her terrible enemy; and she fled, light and long and silent, 
nith her ears stiff and straight like Imivcs ready to defend her. 

The man lingered with ms dreams; the hare lost hers, but 
saved her skin, tthen die had reached the depths of the 
wood, she crouched down under a dark bush, and waited a long 
time, listening, sniffing tlie air with her tiny trembling nose. 
And her heart beat irildly; for months and months it Isad not 
beat so hard. 

Indeed, after the recent floods, when all the hares in the 
island had disappeared, shot, or caught by fishermen, or swept 
away by the raging river, tlie old had imagined she was 
solo mistress of the place, and had dreamed of li\-lng there, 
alone and quiet, .all the rest of her days. She was old and tired 
and lonely. Her children had abandoned her; and the males 

353 
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no longer desired her She mig^t as well staj quietl> n a 
loEel> comer of the island, withont fear and without peiil 
In springtime, when the floods were on, she had Ined amor^ 
some tree trunks that had beoi washed up on to the high bank 
abo\ e the httle pool No one cared to cross the island s marshy 
desert and escn afterwards, when the sand hardened and the 
grass had grown on the banks of the pool, neither huntsmen nor 
fishermen snsited the island 

Silence and sohtude Only the nightingales, in the tall 
poplar trees sang their burden to the rustle of lea\ cs that greeted 
the runnmg water 4nd the leaves, said, bathed m the st21 
moonlight 

‘ Water, farewell, it is belter to run than to stand still ’ 

And the water answered hurryuig low aids the sea 
Farewell, it la belter to stand stiD than to run and run for 
e\er 

And the old hare listened She was happy indeed, she felt 
stronger than the trees and fleeter than the water, for she had 
the satisfaction of being able to stand still or run at will 
Tnc months passed, tiie nightugales were silent, and the 
poplar leaves began to iiO The dd hare had never felt so 
quiet and secure in her life before, and now, all of a sudden 
this ghastly dark phantom had come back agam And wh> bad 
he come back* 

She la} huddled under the bushes, her great eyes motionle>$ 
under their reddish lids She could see m the distance a stretch 
of moonlit sand bounded by thicket, a kind of open piazza 
where she too m the happy days ol her }outh, had leapt and 
pursued her own shadow or wai W for her lov er on nights when 
the moon shone bright 

One shadow moved on the sand, and then another Ihe 
old hare thought she must be dreaimng But the shadows 
came back, stopped and resumed their fantastic sporting 
There was no doubt about it, they were two hares And then 
the old creature understood «h> her dark enem}, the hunter 
by mght, had come again to the island 
Then a fierce anger as fierce as a hare’s can be, burnt anew in 
her heart Instead of convincing herself that she had made a 
mistake in remaining all by herself m the island, she imagined 
that her fellow -creatures had taken possession of her inland 
Without having any right to do »o 
Age and sohtude had made her wild and selfish She was 
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far mere angrj- at the aj^jearance of the hares than at that of 
her dark enemy; when she vmtuied out of her hiding-place, 
moved towards the sandy clearing, and noticed that ^le two 
Iiares were lavcr<, her anger becunc more violent and more 
intense than ever. 

This did not prevent the two hares going on playing and 
leaping and running together. The female was plurop; hot 
almost transparent ears were pink inside and tawny vnthout. 
She was a flirtatious little creature; she kept running round the 
male and pretending not to see him, then lying flat on the sand; 
and when her lover came near she leaped up and tan away. 
The male, on the other band, was thin and worn with passion 
and delight; he had ^’es for no one but her, he pursued her and 
fiung himself upon her relentlessly. They were happy—gay 
and carefree, liki all happy lovers. 

The old hare did not tire of looking at them; and even when 
the ohaTaiing pair, tired of their (robes and their fondling, dis- 
appeared from the clearing, she stayed huddled there watcliing, 
her cars erect and quivering like two dry loaves in the wind. 

The nights and days went by, the moon waned, and the 
evenings were dark again. 

Tile old hare did not go back to the banks of the pool. She 
was afraid of the hunter. She lay hid in the darkest depths of 
the wood, and only sometimes ventured to the clearing by 
night, to see the two lovers sporting gaily tpgetlier. 

Then one day slie heard a aun-sbot, then another, then 
others again, distant and vague, like a far-off echo calling. 

And that night, althougli it was a true lovers’ night, soft and 
warm, with the new moon sinking behind the naked poplar 
trees, the two lovers did not appear again. 

The dark enemy must have seized them. The old hate was 
so overcome by her fierce, tnumphant joy that she began 
leaping about on the sand, which still bore the footprints of the 
poor lor ers. 

But the sound o( human footsteps made her take to flight. 
Blind and panting, she shot tbrougli the wood, and almost 
reached the other bank of the nver, wiicrc she Jay liidden till 
dawn in a place she had never been in before. 

At dawn she stirred. The wood lay veiled in mist; the bushes 
dripped with great drops of jq- water. The hare went out to 
reconnoitre; she ivent down into a sort of little liollow, and 
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there she discovered something «hidi couJd not fad to more 
and touch her, although she was so nnchantable She found 
a nest of young leverets There were two of them, plump 
little things, With transparait ears and great, motionless, 
shining cjfs Thej must be die famO} of the two hares that 
the liunter had killed 

One of the leverets was licking his brother’s head and ean, 
when he saw the old hare, he looked at her, put out his nose, 
and then drew it back, rather scared at his danng 

The old hare went on her wav, but she came back again later 
on, and saw the two poorhttlc leverets playmg and Ii^mg each 
other 

It was a sad, cold da> , towards evening it began to ram, and 
the old hare went back to her fonner nest among the tree trunks, 
up on the high bank of the poo) It rained and rained, but the 
old hare did not feel any the sadder On the contrary, ram 
meant the end of fine weather, and consequent secunty and 
solitude Soon the sand would be soft again, and no hunter 
could venture to cross the damp, bare woods 

And what about the poor levcreu^ UTtat would happen 
to them down in eheir Utile hollow? Did the solitary old hare 
remember her own lictle ones, the warmth of their nest, and the 
jo>s of parenthood? It is difficult to say, but at any rate she 
left her hiding place at dawn and went down to see the leverets 
again TTie poor little creatures were asleep, one on top of 
the Other but ev en tn their sleep they must hav e been erpecting 
th«t mother, for whew the old hare came up to them the> 
stretched out their noses and shook their little ears 

And the old hare looked at them with her great, moist eves, 
and she too stretched out her no^, as if she were sniffing the 
smell of the nest 

It began to rain again For eight days and eight nights a 
grey veil of mist and ram enarded and covered the island- 
The pool seemed filled with black, shmunering ink, and the 
water rose and rose till it almost touched the old hare’s refuge 
She had tried to go back and see the leverets agam, but near 
her refuge the sand had given wav in several places, and it 
was all saturated with water It was quite impossible to reach 
the little valley It rained and runed, and there was a sullen 
noise m the distance like the sound of a hostile army of invaders 
passing through the land and destroying ev ervthmg 
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The old hare knew tliat sound vreU; it A%‘as the deep voice of 
theconqueringriver. SKcdidnotdare to leave her lair, although 
she was tormented by hunger and had nothing but a few dry 
leaves to eat. One day she had to remain without food because 
the water reached right up to the tree-trunks, and it was 
dangerous to move at alL 

The water rose and rose, gny and dark and silent. Earth 
and air and sky all seemed one mass of cold and turbid water. 

But on the evening of the eighth day the rain ceased, and all 
at once came a break in the clouds. Here and there, through 
the ashen mist, the pale green sky appeared, and in a breach 
in the clouds, and in the depths of a mine, shone the silvery 
gold of the moon. 

The waters fell; they seemed to retreat, tired of conquest, 
bearing away a booty of leaves and branches and sanif and 
dead creatures. 

Mext day the sun shone on the devastated place, and the 
poor, wet, famished hare loft her hiding-place, and wanned 
herself, and looked around. 

The pool had disappeared; a slow, muddy stream went by 
under the high bank that had stood out like a dykej and the 
water still bore away its booty and its victims. 

And suddenly, among tl>e bare branches and the dry leaves 
and a myriad little bubbles like the beads of a broken necklace, 
the hare saw the two little leverets, dead, long, and thin; with 
their eyes wide open and their care erect they ran and ran on 
the water, one close to the other, like two good little brothers 
who loved each other even alter death. 

Now the old hare really was alone in the island. 
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When she reached the palace, she heard a great uproar of 
servants quarrelling. Tliey ni^ed up to her, shouting all 
together at the top of their voices, and through the noise she 
managed to make out that they were all accusing each other 
of havir^ left the street-door open. Someone must have left it 
open, because someone must have come in and deposited a 
child there; tliey had heard it cryii^, and finally found it all 
alone in her ladyship’s room, right in the silver cradle, if you 
please, that had been empty for twelve years. 

Contarina gave a little cry, brushed every one aside with a 
motion of her hand, and rushed into her room. There in the 
cradle she found a little girl as white as alabaster, whose eyes 
were deep and blue as the sea. When Contarina came m, the 
child stopped crj’ing and held out its little hands expectantly. 
Contarina went over to the closet where she kept her jewels, 
and looked inside; the doset door was open and the Doge’s gift 
hud xaiiishcd. Then she understood how God had read her 
tlioughts, and had answered tlie prayer of the poor beggar 
woman. 

l\hld with joy, she dressed the baby up in the clothes of her 
own dead diild, and then sent for her husband. She told him 
the whole stor^' — what the beggar had said, her own thought, 
and finally the miracle. 

Her husband, Giovanni Contarini, said lie supposed some 
thief had gone off with the pearl and left the child behind 
instead, but since his wife was so delighted, he was quite willing 
to adopt the child as lu's own. 

It was the feast of Saint Margaret, whose name means “a 
pearl.” But when the child began to talk, she always called 
herself “Jldlgari” instead of Slargaret, and finally the name 
stuck. 

ildlgari grew big and strong: she would liave been the loveliest 
child m Venice if only she h^ not been so c.xtraordinarii}'- pale. 
The sen'ants at the Contannis’, and the jealous Venetian ladies, 
used to say it was because of her gipsy blood; but Malgari’s 
features were so delicate and refined, and her voice so sweet, 
tliat such gossip seemed perfeedy ridiculous. 

She was a sensitir e child. Usually she was gay, playing about 
all clay long and breaking into happj', rippling, silvery laughter; 
but w'lienet'er she heard any abuse or rough words, or noticed a 
cruel deed, or wheneiershe was told about the unhappiness or 
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misen cf other people she became grS'e and sad andwithdre’r 
into her own ilence And this happened aboteaJl when she 
beard people tell Les m her presence 

One summer night when she was /our wars old she heard 
someone going down the Madonna dell Oito canal, singu^ 
softly and accompanying himself on the guitar lIAIgan, wfco 
was sleepin'^ with her mother jumped out of bed and crept to 
the Window and there she stayed till the voice faded away n 
the distance towards Sant Alvise then «he fell fainting to tie 
ground 

\Vhen she came to herself in her mother’s bed she besoUfit 
CoBtanna to let her go to the window and h*ar the soag 
again Tbea she fell into a butning fewr and for three dai^ 
and nights she was dehnons alwa's returning to the sane 
subject that she was being called that she must go away that 
<he was not \ enetian and that she had heard the (ill of her otni 
ccuntry and she kept hssing poor Contarma and besreehuig 
her ^fother mother tale me awa» ' 

Jlien Co'^tiTV}': retssabered the irorjs she had beard m ier 
dream and deaded that <ince it would be quite uopossib'e to 
present the child hearing music (U not poetiy ft* «i Venice 
she would ogoest to her busbosd that they should lea« Venice 
juid go to S>T3 one of the Greek islands which belonffed to 
them and where they h d a palace ft stood amons groves of 
oliie and erui''e aaJ laurel ard looked toward# the sea. Tie 
island was uninhabited e\cept for the peasants who looked afte' 
tie palace gardens 

Contanni said it wa a ndjcnlojs idea and th-t he could not 
pQ'sibli leave Venice His wife insisted however, and fiaiLv 
set off with Vlal^an alone 

Stnet orders were given that none of the inhabitants of Svra 
were to sing or to plav on anv muncal insiniinent whatsoever 
Continna e\ en prev ented the church bells being rung since on 
tie very evening she had reached the island VMlgan had been 
very much upset at heanng the Ave Mana s lonelv sound am d 
lie w ailin g of wind and sea 

Bat nothing could restore lUIgan to her former gmety and 
spint She rarely plaj ed and hanOyOver laughed butshlls'’e 
seemed pleased at bein • sutioanded by the sea and sp“nt long 
hours on the seashore listening to the solemn voiced theyEgeau- 

As she grew older she became more and mow? devot^f to 
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reading. She used to spend hours in the palace library, and 
one day her mother found her there, reading Tasso. The poetry 
she was reading had made her feverish svith excitement, her 
eyes bright, and her cheeks aflame. So Contarina had all the 
poetry-books removed from the hbrary and burnt. 

Contarini himself only came to Syra once or twice in the 
year, and never stayed more than three days. At first he was 
very mudi annoyed at what he called lus wife’s madness, but 
finally he got used to the idea. 

Malgari was secretly rDiscrable ■when she noticed that her 
father and mother no longer loved each other, and she entreated 
her mother several times to take her back to Venice. She still 
knew nothing about the secret of her birth, or why they had 
left Venice so suddenly; she merely supposed it was because 
of some childish whim of hers one ^ly wlicn she was ill. But 
her mother besought her not to insist, first tvith kisses and 
caresses and then with tears. 

One day, when JIalgari was almost thirteen, a maid who had 
been dismissed, and felt spiteful towards the family, told her 
how thieves and gipsies had introduced her into the Contarinis’ 
household. Mdlgari shuddered and turned whiter than an}' 
pearl; then to the maid she said, “I forgive you/' and went 
straight to her mother. Tliere site insisted on hearing the 
whole story, as proud and inflexible as a little queen. 

Contanna told her about the mirade, trembling as she spoke; 
and Jldlgari’s lov ely, pale face became transfigured, as if dawn 
had sprung there. “Oh, mother,” slie said, “I am sure I ’m 
not a gipsy, I know I am the pearl; but you mustn’t tell any one 
—not even the air, or it might stain me; not even the sea, or it 
might seize me. Now tell rac, mother, why won’t you let any 
one here sing or play? and why didn’t you let me go on reading 
that lovely book’ ” 

Contanna answered evasively, and Mii^ari did not press the 
matter further. She merely l^ed her mother and whispered 
into her ear; 

“But I want to go back to Venice. . . 

That same c\'ening Mdigaii went down to the sea, to a lonely 
creek shut in by two daik masses of rock, where the sea sleeps 
softly on the smootli, bright sand, and great pines stand above 
the laurels, whispering at every breath of the passing wind tliat 
stirs them. 
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Milgan felt she had ne\er loted the sea so much She sank 
down on to the sand and stretched her body out where the wax es 
could touch her and let them bathe her from head to foot, 
gently And the sea xxas so wano and loxing and tender that 
Mdl'ran spoke to it softlj imagining the tune when she was a 
pearl She poured out her heart entreating her mother the 
sea for a breath of that svxeetness she had tasted first one night 
in \enice and again one day in the library when she had sat 
reading the story of Clonnda and Tanoredi 
And the sea answered softly and seemed to hold out the 
promise of this beauty this and greater beauty yet The sky 
grexv dark and the deep sea darkened beneath it, and gradualJv 
Malgan (she did not inon whether she was asleep or awake) 
saw a mynad little sih er lights moving towards her from the 
distance Then she saw that each light was a tiny human face, 
there were thousands of prls heads dark and fair, breaking 
the phoiphoiescent waters thousands ol tiny hands splashn- 
jewelled sprav to ngbe and to left of them 
Thev did not actuall) come up the creek where Alalgan hr 
watching but flashed by so dose to it that their pbosphoTescent 
brilhtn'e Lt up the rocks and the wooded shore beyond ks 
thev went by each tiitle head turned to look at kfalgan but 
not a single one stopped or came towards her until the list one 
of all she sw-ung round among the rocks and came into the 
calm water where <he stopped a foot or two away from the 
shore 

WTioareyou^ Uilgan asked 
Nereids 

Nereids’ ttliv you can foretell the future, then? ‘ 

\ts 

Tell me mine 

The little nereid looked at her for a moment before answenng 
\ou were bom of poetry and music, and to poetry and music 
you will return 

The nereid s face was delicately moulded, like that of a little 
pri but she had beautiful sad deep eves like a woman of 
thirt) 

\ ou lov cly thing said Milgan Come here and kiss me ” 
I cannot nereids may never touch the shore ’ 

Shall we ever meet again? 

I am of the sea said the sad little dark nereid, but you 
are of the sky \nd without stopping to say good bye, she 
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turned quickly and disappeared behind a rock to join her 
sisters again. 

Malgari went home. She did not mention the nereid, but 
never again did she ask Contarina why poetry and music were 
lorbidden. 

After that c\'cning she never laughed again, and as time’ 
went on she iiccame still gentler and more devout. 

Whenever any ore in Ae island was in need or trouble, 
JIalgari took a part in their suffering, and gave them freely of 
her sympathy and help. She found her way to the people’s 
hearts as well as to their homes, and left light and comfort 
behind her wherever she went. 

In the evening she often used to go back to the lonely creek; 
but she never saw the nereids again. 

When she was fifteen years old, her face and her tall, graceful 
figure would have made any one take her for eighteen, and 
Contarina began to wonder whether she would look out for a 
husband for her now, or wait. 

It was two years now since Giovanni Contarini had been 
near them. He only wrote very seldom, never more than once 
every two months, when a ship belonging to tlie Borsari, who 
were merchants on the Rialto, touched at the island on the way 
to Smyrna. 

But one day the ship brought no letter, only the sad news 
that Venice was being swept by a terrible epidemic of plague. 

The news filled Contanna with concern. She was tembly 
anxious about her husband, and was filled with remorse thinking 
of how he might be stricken with plague and she not there to 
nurse him. But she was even more concerned when Miilgari 
declared, in her quiet, decided way, tliat it was clearly their 
duty to go back to Venice, and that duty must be fulfilled. 

Contarina acquiesced, as she would have done in tlie will of 
God, and a fortnight later she and her daughter reached their 
palace in the Madonna dell’ Orto, where Giovanni Contarini had 
died of plague the day before. 

Contanna was heartbroken; she wq>t bitterly, and proposed 
to Malgari that they should leave Venice immediately. But 
the girl, who had never wept or complained, said that if Con- 
tarini had died forsaken his family, obviously the fault w'as 
theirs and they must atone for it. As for her, she declared, she 
was going to nurse those who were stricken with the plague. 
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Contonna felt her coyrage fail ber, but she did not dare oppose 
her daughter, for lldigan had spoken like a queen and Lie a 
samt 

Hilgan began work at once The sick people had often been 
forsaken fay their relations, who were afraid of catching pfague, 
and dragged themseUes out into the roads to die 

Malgan mth her unearthly beaut) and sweet voice, and her 
gentle hand that could turn to any task without disdaum?, 
n as worshipped and blessed by neb and poor alike They called 
her the Madonna dell Orto, Our I^v of the Garden 

Among others, she looked after a young musician, a stranger 
v\ho had left hi* home in the north and come to Italy for the 
sake of his art He nas a poor, handsome, and noble youth, 
and as he got better be fell passionately m love with Slilgan, 
but he was never able to declare his lote because she, feeling 
vaguely that she mi^t have loved him and yet this was not the 
moment for falling in love, suddenly gave up her visits 

WTien the plague vias over, she still thought of him, and 
thought of him often, but she did net meet him again 

The Senate ga.e Milgan her due of honours, while the Doge 
paid her the highest compliment of all by asking for her 
hand 

In spite of her ow n fears, and Malgan $ Oully refusal, Contanna 
felt It would be unwise to deny the Doge his pleasure But 
Jfalgan was obstinate in her deasion, and it was only for a 
joke she added that if he gave a dowrv to every poor girl, and 
an aimuity to every beggar m Venice, she might reconsider the 
question, and if he had the Campanile (whndi she could not 
bear) removed from the Piazza San Marco, then she would 
definitely marry him 

The Doge replied that be accepted the first two conditions, 
and that he would carry out the third when they had been 
married three years 

Then 3Iilgan was \ery unhappy because, tl she now went 
back on her word, she would be depnving thousands of people 
of the necessaries of hfe, bat the idea of accepting rev olted her 
However, she beheved it would be right to sacnfice herself, and 
she therefore made the sacnfice 

To put o5 the evil day, at the last moment she asked if the 
wedding ceremony could be performed on the island of Syra. 
The Doge consented, so the iKtrotbed couple set oS on two of 
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the republic’s ships, accompanied fay their parents and a groat 
crowd ot friends and sor\-ants and vassals. 

It was full moon, and the month was August. On the second 
night of the journey, about one o’clock in the morning, Malgari 
went up on deck alone to enjoy’ the moonlight and fresh breezes 
of the wonderful summer night. She sat by the prow, gazing 
at the sea; then after a while she noticed one of the sailors, 
who evidently wished to speak to her but did not dare. 

She asked him gently what he wanted of her. He revealed 
himself as the young musidan, the stranger whom she had 
mined through the plague, ildlgari was very much disturbed 
at what she heard, but she did notask him why he was on board 
her vessel under that disguise. He merely told her he had been 
very much grieved when she left him so suddenly, and that now 
he was delighted to be able to thank her for her kindness. 

For the fet time in her hfc, a faint flush passed unperceived 
oter Milgari’s dieek; but she said nothing, and let tlic subject 
lapse, 

In answer to her questions, the young stranger began to tell 
her about his own country. It was a far country' in northern 
lands, bounded by a sea of summer stonus and icy winters— a 
gloomy, barren country of rodts and lakes and birch woods, 
whose bark is turned into bread in years of famine; a country 
of good and simple folk, fishermen who go on the lakes in 
canoes hollowed out of pine trunks, seeking for trout under the 
spray of waterfalls; huntsmen who follow the wild duel: to tlic 
seashore, and in their swift sledges hunt foxes and wolves and 
bears. "It is a country poor in gold,” the youth concluded, 
'■but rich in the most beautiful things in the world — music 
and poetry.” 

“But— how do you mean? What makes you say that?” 
she exdaimed. 

Then the y’oung stranger told her of the great saga of his 
country, winch the peasants still sang round the hearth in 
winter, and in summer in the open on the flowery banks of the 
lakes or by the seashore. And he told her the most beautiful 
parts of this great poem, tales Of love and hatred, tales of war 
and peace. And finally he told her the story' of an old poet 
king \Yho sang by' the seashore; and the song he made moved 
him so deeply that he wept at his otvn words till liis tears fell 
into the ocean and there became pearls. 

Jfalgari was sitting back to the moon, which lit up the 
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stranger’s face she followed hs story with eager, wide^jper 
ejes clasping her hands to her breast full of love and sorrow 
\Miy haven l I seen you before? she whispered when ha 
tale was done 

as soon as she had *poten she was sorry for w hat she had 
said and turned to gare silentl) on the sea ^d suddenly 
rot far away she saw the silvery currents move in the waters 
and the little heads of the nereids dark heads and fair 
Malgan thought she recogniied her own nereid, the only one 
who turned to look at the shrp she thought she met her gUact 
and understood its meaning 

'•mg me the old poet s «ong she said suddenly to the youth 
beside h»r 

He went off and fetched his instrument an Italian vnolin 
Thank jou Hilgan said when he returned Uai' s 
moment I don t want to be seen if they come and !<»' 
lor me 

she slipped down between the cannon on the prow ard 
the ships parapet to listen 

Patnot and arust and lover the stranger plajed his divm* 
music and all his soul Sowed through his plaving 
Hie dolphins enraptured followed the ship The sailors 
and officers servants aid masters all came nJ«ifeag up to hear 
the magic sounds but the youth did not notice them for a long 
time As soon as he realised there were people there he broke 
off and wanted to take leave of tialgan, but all he found was 
a handkerchief wet with her tears 
People ima gmcd that not wanting to ma/ty the Poge 
had throw n henelf ov erboard 

Contanna Contanm died of a broken heart when she saw her 
dauohter had become a pearl again lo the depths of the Adriatic. 
But we know better than to entertain these sad and stupd 
theones t\e know that the pearl was bom of tears and the 
soul of a poet and that i» why all that remained of ifolgan waj 
a handkerchief wet with tears And we know, too what tb* 
sad 1 ttle nereid said 

I am of the sea and you are of the slry 
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GlOVAJfKI Papixi 

I KXQW a good many Jovely old princcssesj but tliey are all so 
poor that they can hardly afford one little maid in black, and 
ha\'e to live in Tuscany in some tumble-down countr)- house, 
one of those secret houses where two dusty cypresses stand 
guard over a gate in the high wall. 

If ever you should meet one of these princesses at the house 
of a dowager countess whose receptions ate no longer fashionable, 
call her ''Highness,” and speak to her in French — the cosmo- 
politan, classical, colourless sort of French you can leam iti 
L'jlbbd Jlarmontel's Contes Moraux, and wliich is spoken by 
gens it qiiaU'li. Jly princesses nearly altvays answer with polite 
profusion, and when you have succeeded in penetrating their 
poor little souls (souls as little and dusty and full of pretty 
trifles as a seventeenth-century chapel), you will come to the 
conclusion that life, after all, is worth living, and that your 
mother was not as stupid as you might think when she brought 
)-ou into the world. 

What amazing secrets my lovely old princesses have whis- 
pered to me! Though they love powder, they love talking 
even more; and although they are all German (there is onlj' one 
Russian), the delightful anaen regime Frcndi still g^ves me a 
delicate and unusud emotion, so that my heart flutters, and 
I confess I sometimes find myself righing softly as a lover sighs. 

One evening, when it was still quite early, I was sitting silent 
near the oldest and most beautiful of my jiriiicesses. We were 
in the drawing-room of a Tuscan countrj' house; I sat in an 
Empire chair, near the table, where I had been given a little 
cup of weak tea. 

My princess wore black; her face was covered by a black 
veil, and her hair (it was white, I knew, and still rather curly) 
uas covered by a black hat. There seemed to be a halo of dark- 
ness all around her. I tried to believe that she was nothing 
but a fantastic creature called up by my imagination; it was 
367 
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not diiEcuh to bebeve tins becansc the room was almost dark, 
a smgle candle shed a feeble light on her powdered face, the 
only white thmg m the surrounSing shadow Eterythmg eke 
melted into the gloom so that I could imagine I had nothing 
but a head hanging in front of me detached from its body, and 
floatmg a yard or so above the ground 
But the prmcess began to speak and then all other fancy 
became impossible Ecoutea-^onc monsieur, she said ce 
qui m amva il v a quaranie ans quand j etai» encore assfZ jcure 
pour avoir le droit de paraitrc folic /\nd she went on m her 
quiet httle \o ce telling me another of her innumerable Jove 
affairs a French general had turned actor for her sake and then 
been murdered one mght by a drunken comedian 

But I knew about that kind of thing already I wanted a 
stranger more fantastic less likely story The princess always 
liked to bo polite 

So 3 ou insist she said on my tcllmg y ou my last secret 
I have always kept it a secret because it s a far less likely *tory 
than any of tnv other ones But I know that in a mpnti ” 
two I must d e before the winter is out, and I can never be 
sure of finding another man as interested as you are m absurd 

voits oi stones this secret began when I was vntwty 

two At that time I was the prettim princess m Vienna 
I hadnt killed mv first husband no that only hippc*'” 
two years later when I fell ui love with but I vc told 3^ 
that story before Passmsf Well it happened that at the 
end of my twenty second year 1 had a call from ao old gentlea^ 
decorated and dean shaven and be asked whether he co“ld 
'peak to me alone for just one moment As soon as we were 
alone he said I have a daughter I love very dearly and she 
seriously ill I must give her back life and strength, sO I ^ 
going round everywhere lookmg for years of youth to buy or 
borrow If you will lend me one year of your life, I w21 
It back to >”00 day bv day before your life is finished So 
when you finish your twenty second year instead of being 
twenty three you will skip a year and be twenty four B‘^t 

you 11 still be so young you will hardly notice the gap, and then 

•ofcourse I II give you back all your three hundred and sixty 6'* 
•days right up to the last owe two or three at a time so tkst 

when you re old you canhave back momentsofgenume youth 

■a sudden return of freshness and beauty \ ou must not thi^ 
I am laughing at ynju I am just a poor father who has prayed 
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God so long and so fer\'ently that a gift is vouchsafed to me 
which others cannot be gi\’eD. I have succeeded in collecting 
three years already; but I need several more. Give me ono of 
yoursj and you will surely never be sorry for it'.' 

“I had always been used to strange adventures, and in the 
almost imperial society in which I moved nothing was really 
considered impossible. So I agreed to the amazing loan, and 
in a few days I became a year older. Hardly any one noticed ; 
and until I was forty I went on living perfectly happily without 
ever wanting bach the year that I had given on trust and which 
was still owing to me. 

“The old gentleman had left me his address with the contract. 
He liad asked me always to let him know a month beforehand 
when I should want a day or a week of my youth back, and he 
promised that I should always get what I asked for on the 
appointed day. 

“After my fortieth year, when my beauty was beginning to 
fade, I retired to one of the few cnstles that still belonged to my 
family, and only went to Vienna once or tw’ice in the year. 
I used to write in good time to my old gentleman, and then 
I used to go to the dourt balls in the great houses of the capital, 
as young and lovely as 1 had been at twenty-threej and 1 used 
to amaze all the people who had seen my beauty fading. How 
strange the days before my appearance must have been! In 
the evening I went to bed tired and /an6t and the next morning 
1 woke up gay and light-hearted as a bird that has just learnt 
to fly, and ran to the looking-glass to see. All roy wrinkles had 
gone, my body was fresh and plump, my hair was golden again, 
and my lips red — so red that I could have kissed them myself 
At Vienna all my admirers came crowding round me, exclaiming 
at my wonderful beauty and accusing me of witchcraft; but 
really they had no idea what had really happened. .\s soon as 
my little lease of youth was about to elapse, I got back into 
my carriage and was rushed back to my castle, where I refused 
to see any one. One day a young Bohemian count, who had 
fallen violently in love with me when I was in Vienna, managed 
to get into my room — I can’t imagine how he did it — and nearly 
fainted when he saw how much uglier and older I was (although 
I was still very much like her) than the woman who had won 
his heart in the streets of Vienna. 

“After that no one ever managed to break into my self- 
imposed retreat; the terrible course of my hourly decay was only 
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broten now and then my rare hours of jouth, rsith their 
strange joy and awful melancholy Can you unaguje ^vliat an 
odd life I li\ed — long months of lonely old age interspeised 
with the thnjl of a day or two s beauty and love ? 

To begin with those three hundred and 5L'ctyfi\e dars 
seemed absolutely inexhaustible and it seemed as if I could 
never come to the end of them So I was rather careless about 
them and wTote too often to my nijstenDus Debtor of Life 
But he is a most tembly accurate person One day I went to 
his house and saw all his account twks, you know I am by no 
means the only person he has mode this sort of contract with, 
and I am quite sure he keeps all his accounts most accurately 
1 saw his daughter too — a very pale creature, sitting on a 
veranda and all surrounded with doners 

I have never been able to find out exactly where be gets the 
life from that he gives back so punctually, ui daily instalments, 
but I rather think he incurs new debts to pay back the cld ones 
I wonder who the women arc who gave him the days he's passed 
on to me I should like to know one of them, but I have 
never been able to find out any^ng although I ve often made 
discreet mqumes il/aix, pevt <trt tiles m serotenlpas « etnatges 
queje erots 

At any rate he ts a most extraordinarily interesting man 
and he works out his system beautifully \ou can t itnafuie 
though how terrible my Lfe became when he told me calmly 
— like a banker don t you Ijiow — that now he only had eleven 
of my days left For a whole year I never wrote to him, and 
once I felt inclined to make him a present of my remaining days 
and never to bother my>elf any more worrying about them 
I m sure you know why I felt like that ^ Every time I became 
young again the more painful was my reawakening to age, 
because there was a bigger difference each time between my 
real age and twenty three 

But it was impossible to hold out much longer You don t 
think surely, that a lonely old woman could ever refuse her 
privilege of a day or two of beauty and love and charm and joy, 
now and then? To be loved for a day-— desired for an hour- 
happy for a moment ’ Vous ties trop jtune prnir comprendre tout 
mon ravissement 

But my days are almost finished — I shall soon dose my 
account for ever Think I ve only one more day to ask for 
After that 1 shall be defimtely an old woman consecrated to 
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death. One day of light, and then everlasting darkness. . . . 
You see . . . the unexpected tragedy of my life. Before I ask 
for that one day . , . 

“But when shall I ask for it? \Vhat shall I do with it? 
I haven’t been young for three whole years, and now hardly 
any one remembers me at Vienna; my beauty would seem 
ghostly. . . . But I feel I need a lover, an ardent, passionate 
lover. ... I need someone to toudr my body and caress it. 
My poor, wrinkled, old lace will be fresh and rosy again, and 
my lips wiil breathe desire for the very last time. Poor, pale, 
cracked lips! They long to be red and warm just once again, 
only for one day — just for a last lover, for a last kiss ! 

“Butican’tmakcupmymindl I haven’t got the strength of 
mind to spend the last little penny of my youth — I don’t know 
how to spend it— but I have a wild longing to spend it. . . 

Poor, charming princess! She had raised her little veil and 
the tears were making little channels on her powdered face. 
Her sobs— although she tried to restnun them politely— pre- 
vented her going on. Then I felt I must do all I could to console 
this adoramc old lady, and I fell at her feet— the feet of a 
withered old princess all dressed in black — and assured her that 
I would bvc her more ardently than any lover; and I bogged 
her, softly and insistently, to give the last day of her youtli to 
mo and to me alone. 

I cannot quite remember everything I said, but it must have 
moved her profoundly, because she promised, rather melo- 
dramatically, that in a month’s time I might be her last lover — 
for a day. We agreed to meet at the same house; then I kissed 
her pale, thin hands, and bade her farewell. 

^^le I was wallung back towards the town that night, the 
moon, not quite full, Icwkcd at me persistently, pityingly 
sarcastic; but I was thinking of my princess so hard that I did 
not take the moon senously in the least. 

That month was terribly long, quite the longest month in 
inv bfe. I had promised my future mistress not to try to see 
her until the appointed day, and I kept my promise faithfully. 
However, at last the day arrived; it seemed the longest of all 
that long month Finally the evening came, and after I had 
dressed with great care, 1 set off for the country house, my 
heart beating and my steps uneasy. 

I saw the windows 0! the house from far off; I had never 
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seen them so briUnntly lighted When I got nearer I found 
the gale open and the balcony heaty vnth flo-ners I went la 
and throuoh to the drawing room, where all the candles of two 
elaborate chandeliers were burning 
I was ashed to wait, I waited and no one came The hon-e 
wis perfectly quiet Ibe bgbts burned softly and the flowers 
fil'ed the silent^ with their perfume After waiting restlessly 
for an hour, I could bear it no longer and went into the dining 
room The table was laid for two, and there were masses of 
fniit and flowers Then I went through into a little drawtc'^ 
room, dunli ht and deserted At last I came to a door wh-ch 
I knew led into the pnncess s room I knocked once or twice, 
but no one answered Then I plucked up my courage— 1 knew 
a lo” « cass utsleci the lulta et\<yiett.ts-— assd opened the door, 
then I stopped on the threshold 
The room was full of beautiful clothes thrown about anyhow, 
as if the place had been sacked Four cbandelieis threw a 
strong, flitAeni^ light around The pructss was rechmng a 
an arm-chair in front of the mjror, she was weanng one of the 
lot chest dresses I tuve ever seen 
I called her she did not answer 

I went up to her, touched her, but she did not move Ihen 
1 noticed that her face was this and white just as I had alwavs 
sees It, but perhaps a little more fnsbtened, a little sadder than 
usual I put my hand over her mouth, but I could feeino breath, 
I put It on her breast, but I could feel no heart beat 
The poor princess was dead — she had died, quietly and 
suddenly while she was m front of the mirror watcluns her 
youth coming back 

K letter I found near her on the ground explamed her sudden 
death There were only a few lines of stiff, military bandwntini:, 
which said 

Mv Deas Priscess 

I are eitremelv som I caanot give jnn back at once the last day 
of youth I owe %oa I haie not been able to find any woman who 
was sensible eaoagh to behoe my almost nobehevable proBuse 
and mv daughter s life is m danger 

IwjUdomybest however and I wiMletyon know whether I am 

soecesshil I ^onld like tobeable tosabsfy ytm to the last, 
Eeheveine 

"i ours sincerely 


The Signature as ille^ble 



THE ENEMY 

Carola Pxosperi 

He was sitting in his study by the window, with liis elbows 
on the table and a cigar in his mouth, staring vacantly in front 
of him, when his wife called from outside the door: 

“Pietro, can I come in? I’ve something ver}* important 
to tell yon.” 

No answer camej so she wmted a moment^ and then insisted: 

"Please, just for one minute. It’s terribly important; I 
must tell you.” 

She opened the door, peeped in with a shy little smile of 
excuse, and came fonvard on tiptoe: 

"You have been srat^dng a lot! You know it isn’t good for 
you. . . . tVhy are you sitting in the dark?” 

She waved her handkerchief about to disperse the smoke, 
and as she moved, her rill: dress made a light rustling noise, and 
her diamond ear-rings sparkled in the shadow. It wa.? her 
At Home day, that was why she was so smart. 

He sighed a deep sigh of exasperation, got up, switched on the 
light, and remained standing. He looked at liis wife with a 
cold, almost disgusted stare; his lips contracted into a forced, 
disagreeable smUe, and he dilated his nostrils, a habit he had 
whenever he was going to say something cutting. 

'Why on earth do you do j’our hair like that at your age?” 

Her lips trembled, and her eyes in her pale, tired, but still 
attractive f.ice, turned red and ^ed with tears, like the ej'es of 
a child. She be gan making excuses: 

“Jly hair never stays tidy unless I have it waved sometimes. 
One must look tidy, after all, when people come,” 

“Oh, indeed!” he exclaimed with sarcastic seriousness. “Of 
course, to-day ’s your Great Dav. The bell never stops 
ringing ” 

]Well, listen,” she said, coming doscr to him, forgiving and 
smiling again; she almost looked triumplrant. “Wlio do you 
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Salv etti-s mother 

Ihe barnster Salvetti, yoa know who I mean ” 

annS^n mtemipted dnly, makmg an effort not to 

appear m the least interested 

*■«”. the hamster, you know, such j 
n.ce looking joung nun, vnlh such beautiful manncrsl 
1 m sorry I don t remember any such parairon ’ 
ueU be remembered the young ^n perfectly 

earth would make him admit that he did 
TfmJJh sweetly “I 'm sure voa 11 

Elena enthusiastioally atat 

SoS'iranS '°i?'^ "’'y hit so pleastd 

?n kw 1 w r”?’ “t- they want her as a daSghter 

ould cote “ She asked if her hutband 

rSir'i'skd ye^-llt " 

Oh, you said yes, did you?” 

then ElSa^'iff/ “ >’«•"' Ah'* 

tnen niena s really in love with him ” 

H« “* *°y* 's sbe?” 

hus wit^ BTcaf f ^ deliberatdj, opening and dosing his 
aSd eiiioifn. extractmg and toting 

suddenly he ‘he bitterness his irony contamed Then 
W W bf r,' •" disjomted sentences 

WTie^ ^ lo'e mth him? 

you-vou n'* ^ I'ke to know? And 

tWhaonen let this sort of 

with a nin I flJowed >our daughter to fall in love 

to each other^ too 

notice anythincr^ Or^i, y°“ 

correspondencerha^e encouraging their 

sofa hands, and sitting there on the 

throui her Tobs^^'^'^y* and blurting out 

Pietm^^fcy? ^ I thought you 'd be Lke me. 

thaH wri?grXe?n'oS^ 7'*^' 

people liking paok strar^ about it— two young 

''e do eSlfS ***“ “hug m love> Why, d.dnl 

really ^ ^ You are unjbst, you 
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Indeed he was unjust. He was sitting down too, now, and 
hung his head, which lelt heavy as lead, on his breast. He felt 
a dull, aching burning, like a wouad inflamedj his limbs were 
consumed, his joints gave way beneath him as if he had experi- 
enced some overwhelming bodily fatigue. This sort of physical 
depression invariably followed his violent bouts of ai^er, and 
at those times his conscience cried aloud and tormented him as 
implacably as his tired iiervcs tormented him. It was perfectly 
true that he had fallen in low with Clelia. He had desired her 
aud asked her hand, tremUing as he did so; he had married her 
in great exultation. It was an old, old story now, long, long 
ago, tuenty-five 3’ears and more; but it was none the less true 
for being old. Even if ClcKa was middle-aged now, her waist 
no -longer slender, and her hair turning grey, with wrinltlcd 
cheeks and tired, tearwom eyes; even if he lumself at fifty was 
as old as a man of .seventy, still the young remained, the young 
who were beginning to love and who seemed to believe there was 
nothing else worth tliinking of but love. He was unjust, indeed. 

He made a vague gesture with his hand, and spoke in a broken 
voice; 

"delta, my nerves . . . we ’ll talk about it another time. . . 

Signora Clelia wiped her eyes, left the room quietly, and wont 
to tell her daughter the result of the interview. She told her 
that her father had been rather annoyed, and hud made a bit of 
a fuss, but that he wo^d certainly come round all right in the 
end. Only, for goodness’ wUic, don’t say anything, Father is 
so nervous, he mustn’t be disturbed. ^ soon as she had said 
that, Francesco, the eldest son, who had been playing the piano, 
stopped and got up from his seat; Luciana stopped her game; 
and Beppino recited his lesson in a whisper. Even the maid 
began laying tiie table very, \'ery softly, going about the room 
on tiptoe so as not to disturb her master. But through the 
actual meal it was hopeless trying to quell the children's obvious 
high spirits. Elena could hardly eat; she kept making nervous 
little movements of hands and face that gave her away com- 
pletcly; and her beauty (she was like her mother, but with 
something bolder and more consdous about her charm) seemed 
to glow with an inner light. Once she dropped her fork, and 
Beppino, who was picking it up under the table, burst out 
mto a clear, contagious laugh. Eudaua began laughing, then 
Francesco laughed too, and Signora Clelia smiled as well in 
sheer childish delight. Hien Pietro, on purpose to stop the 
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laughter, that disgusted lam and nude him lunous, turned to 
his wife, and said m an icy toicc 
‘ I am gomg to Falconetto to-morrow Will you see about 
my suitcase’" 

“Oh' 

She looked at him, as if in a dream, and then at Elena, who 
turned white as a sheet, with her ejes flashing But when 
Pietro looked round, euery member of the family had its head 
doivn except Beppino, the youngest, whose face shone with 
innocent dehght— thedehght of aschoolboj expectmg a holiday 
Pietro held up his finger 

“So you 're pleased your father ’sgomg away, eh’" 

The boy turned scarlet, as if caught m the act, he made a 
face and bit his lip so as not to burst out crynng 
* No, really, father, really ” 

Pietro was not listening He bad got up, and his wife was 
askmg him in a whisper 

‘You re coming back soon, a en't you’ You must think 

about that thing ” 

' What thing’’ 

“Why, Elena s marriage, of course* Your going away would 
look sery much like a Regat!%*e answer— a refusm— on insult, 
almost After all, your daughter's bappmess u at stake, it’s 
much more important than anything there u> to do at 
Falconetto ” 

But what she said only made him more obstinate than ever 
“Of course, when you women get ideas about love into your 
heads, nothing else matters, not business or anything ’’ 
As a matter of fact he had nothing in the way of business at 
Falconetto at all, he did not even want to go there particularly 
It was only an inordinate desire to make people suffer that 
drove him there in spite of evcrythmg 
“Pietro, don’t go ” 

He did not even answer When he reached the door, he 
turned round and saw they were all sittmg there m silence, 
without even looking at him. And his consaence cned out 
“Look what you’ve turned your family mto, your beloved 
family — a band of terror-struck slaves " 

He left for Falconetto next morning 

Falconetto was not only his country house, it was also his 
ancestral home, where ha grand{»rents and parents had spent 
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the greater part of their lives. Standing there, in the desolate 
coucitiyside, cold and shuttered and still covered with snow, 
the old house looked like a tomb. The peasant woman who 
looked after the place opened the door, lit a fire in the dining- 
room and one in Pietro’s bedroom on the first floor; and when 
she had seen his expression, she reEraincd from asking him too 
many questions about the fiunfly. He looked round vaguely 
at tile fire that had been just lit, the old furniture he knew so 
well, and the garden, all white through the iron bars of the 
window; then he sat down hca^’ily in front of the fire, and said 
to himself; 

“Are you pleased now? Just now Clelia is ciydng, Elena is 
sobbing, and the children .are aD delighted you 've gone away. 
They’ll he saying: 'It’s lovely here without hm,’ Hvn — 
that’s rae. That ’s about it. No one loves me now; they ’re 
just terrffied of me, and soon th^ ’ll hate me. I wonder how 
long it vnll be before it gets os far as that?” 

He was alone. He felt discouraged, but his nert'cs were 
quieter, and now he could force himself to introspection, seeing 
his faults dearly, mesasuring their importance and estimating 
the extent of the evil he had done. Now the hour had come, 
the hour so much dreaded and so often put off, when he must 
hear the true and irrevocable judgment pronounced by his 
conscience, when lie must take his whole life, past and present, 
and spread it before him like a map you unfold and put up on 
the wall with four drawing-pins. He was to be his own judge, 
grave and austere. All his past life came back to liim. Until 
forty-five he had been gentle and peaceable, although somewhat 
inclined to melandioly; he had been a devoted husband, an 
indulgent father, and calm and ponderous in business matters. 
Then, gradually, the joy of living seemed to hai’e been sapped 
witiiin him; the fountain of his goodness had dried up altogether, 
or else something hard and heavy, like some great stone, must 
have stopped it and silenced its flowing. A sullen disgust had 
growp up and filled his whole bang, poisoning his human 
relationsliips inevitably. He saw evciytliing coloured by this 
disgust; his nerves were shaken and bruised at the slightest 
touch. Now everything jarred on him, especially anything to 
do with his family. His wife’s gentleness, and her way of speak- 
ing, her obedient glances, her patience when she treated him as 
if he were ill, her caressing voice, her plump, w hite, dove-like neck 
he^used to love so much, noTviexaspcmted him dreadfully 
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vrheaever he felt annoyed Anything naughty the chfldrea 
did however «mall seemed to him enonnously important and 
quite unpardonable and he nsed to nag at them angrily about 
It for hours on end Their cheerfulness imtated him their 
careless and 'pontaneous joy made him miserable and filled h.n 
wi h an lev stolid melandioly that repelled both sjTnpalhy and 
understanding He seemed to grudge them their smiles and 
Lushter and to shudder at their youth. His ife Uacd to s-y 

Pietro s nerses T^e children used to say Daddy’s 

ner\-es They used to talk of his nerves as if they were 

evil bving creatures livid and gloomj, always on the look out 
to strangl* anj happiness that made its way into the house. 

And m ob^ience to these tyrant nerves he sj’stematicaliy 
refu ed his children anything they poniculaily wanted inran* 
abl} contradicted them, and fdt a painful, iirraistible impulse 
to make them sufler whenever possible In obedience to these 
tyrant nerves he had left the bouse that daj, spoilt Elenas 
happiness clouded hu wife s joy and refused to see his fut&r* 
son in law 

That was the end of It Be bent over his faults and examined 
theta meticulously like a doctor beading over a wound without 
fimching at the smell of corruption it gives ofi. He blew his 
was an hereditary evil From the darkest corners of the bouse 
rose up the ghosts of his youth to r emin d him of the story ei 
the past. He saw hu family there, his brothers and sist>n 
his mother with her poor thin lace tearful but ralm the marble 
calm that sees no hope but death. They used to say D-dd/s 
nerv es too and mentioned them as ev^ living creatures, livid 
and gloomv filling the whole bouse Because of those nenes 
the elder daughter had made an impossible mamage out cf 
sheer despair just to get out of the house the younger daughter 
had taken the veil with a doubtful vocation the eldest son had 
gone abroad without a penny in his pocket, and he Pietro, th“ 
youngest had suSered more thnn any of the others under th* 
weight of this cruel yoke He remembered one by one all h.s 
mother's tears the Lttle, hateful daily persecution, the syste- 
mauc contradiction and violence from which there was no other 
r’hige than hypocrisy and lying And hatred towards ones 
nearest and dearest insatiable selfishness the w2d 
desire to make them suffer shuddering at the sight of joy 
and an icy, sullen melandioly, rcpelhflg pity and repcTL^I 
understanding 
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Perhaps his father had been good and kind too, as a young man. 
He wondered. Perhaps he his family, too, in Ws own n-ay, 
bearing the cruel pangs of a pitilessly guilty conscience. Perhaps 
he, too, had been botfi mai^ and executioner. . . . And 
Pietro, who had suffered from his captivity to such an extent 
that he felt he must go mad, often to say: “If I thought 
I should ever make my diildica suffer like tliat— if ever I have 
any — I should strangle myself with my own hands.” Yes. 
He really used to spe-ak like tiat. And he wondered whether 
his own sons would speak in the some way. The thought heat 
on his brain, violent and insistent, almost an obsession in its 
persistence. He must throw it off; he sprang up suddenly, 
went out into the air, and walked along the lonely ways towards 
the mountains, on the brink of a yawning precipice. And so he 
walked all day, Y'lwn he came home, be hardly touched the 
food that had been set out for lum; and at night he took huge 
doses of a sloeping'draught that sent him into a deep sleep, 
dark as death. So tsvo, three, four day's passed; then one 
morning (he woke up towards noon) he went dovvnstairs and 
found lus wife waiting there in the drawing-room. She had 
arrived an hour or t^vo earlier, but had not dared to wake him. 
She was pale and anxious, and looked at him with her eyes fuU 
of fear I then she murmured: 

"I didn’t dare to come, but then . • . You 're ill, I 'm afraid. 
You 're really ill. . . 

She was filled with alarm at the sight of his face — livid, 
sleepy, the face of a somnambulist, and his eyes, gleaming in 
their hollow sockets. He had aged incredibly in those tew days. 
His hair was so white . . . and she began weeping quietly, 
pressing her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” he said to her gently, almost tenderly. “YTiat 
are you crying about? Is every one all right?” 

She nodded, and took the handkerchief from her eyes. 

“You 're not well . . . you ought to come home.” 

He stared at her dear, sad face, the face of a woman who has 
never grovm old in spite oftheyearsand life and aU its hardships; 
at her clear, kind, mild eyes that he Imd so often filled with tears, 
and her dove’s neck, bent in gentleness and obedience. He said : 

“I ought to go back, for Elena’s sake, I know I ought to. 
But I can’t yet ... I Ve got things to do . . . and I 'm 
better here. But I ’ll write a letter if you like, which will do 
just as well as my presence.” 
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He sat down at his desL, sokmnly and deliberately, and wrote 
a few Lnes with great care Then he read them out to his ’nfe 
My Dear DAiaiNa Elen* 

I give my full and unconditioiul consent and warmest appmv*! 
to yonr numag e with Goido Salvetti Jly blessmgs go with yon, 
and my most loving embrace 

■ioax Father 

“Is that nght?” 

He sounded as if he had read bis own will 
“That will be enough Elena is of age, you see “ 

His wife stared at him tn amazement 
‘Pietro but you dont see What about all the 
other things? "nie marriage contract and her dowry 
and the people You can’t refuse to see about 
all that!” 

He looked up trams m the tune table, and told her she had 
better go back by the three o’clock, it was the best of the day, 
and would get her home early She looked at hita beseechtf^J 
“'^Tiat about you>” 

“I 'll see you oS at the station ’’ 

She put on her hat and fun, quiet and resigned He said to 
her, as gently as before 
‘ But you haven’t had any lunch, darling ” 

‘ Net er mmd, I 'm not hungry But I 'm sure you ” 

“No, no, I won't ’’ 

They took the longer way to the station. It was intensely 
cold, and the hard snow crackled where they trod Now and 
then he held her up so that she should not slip, and once he 
had to support her with his arm round her waist. And she, 
touched by his unwonted kmdness, seized his atm, clmging to 
him and besought him with tears m her eyes 

Pietro, come back, do come back with me ' Don’t make us 
all unhappy by going away just now ’’ 

He went on walkmg, genUy sopporting her 
“But that ’$ the leiy treason why I’m not corning bach— s® 
as not to make you all utiiappy 1 must leave you, I must be 

alone, because I alone muit suffer '* 

“But where, alone^” she moaned 
“Alone — here — or in a monastery— m a hermitage, tn 
desert, I don t know, but Amust be alone It ’s not so much 
for my sake as for yours, opn’t you see? I want joiu to be 
quiet I want vou to he haonl " 
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“But how can you expect ns to be happy under those 
conditions?” 

She wept and began complaining. Why couldn’t they live 
quietly together? They had plcn^ of money; their children 
were healthy and good. They knen' people who kept having 
all sorts of misfortunes, children ill, or gamblers, or dissolute; 
and money worries, and sudden deattu, and aeddents; but 
these people seemed quieter than they did, in spite of it ail. 

“Every family has its tragedy,” he said. “Every one has 
his cross to hear; with orveman it is poverty; with another, vice; 
with another, disgrace; every one has an enemy in his house. 
I am the enemy of our fanuly; I have it in me, the evil of my 
father. You remember, I ’ve often told you about my father 
and his nerves. I think~may God forgive me — I really hated 
him. And I’m not ill enough yet not to realize it. I know what 
1 am like, and I don’t want my children to come to hate me and 
the life that I have given them. That 's why I say this must be 
the end of itj I must leave you. I must be the one to deliver 
you from the enemy. I can only tell you this once, remember. 
I couldn’t another time. Mine is an illness that I know perfectly 
well; I observed it in my father when I was a boy, and 1 know 
it gets worse and worse every day. No, £ will not, I will not!" 

They were at the station now, a tiny, deserted station; and 
he stopped talking. She had not understood very well wliat 
he meant. She was terrified at his words; Pietro’s voice sounded 
a little mad, somehow. She thought: “I’ll send Erancesco to 
persuade him, or Guido, who 's a barrister; he speaks so 
beautifully." 

But her aching heart could not hold out against her grief; 
she embraced her husband, and sobbed and wept bitterly, her 
head on his shoulder. He had certainly made her suffer 
atrociously, and their life lately had been almost intolerable 
because of him. but she could not entertain the idea of leaving 
him aii alone like a dog nobody Avants, She remembered their 
youth together, and their love so long ago — ^her only love affair 
— and the story of thrir marriage and the first years spent 
together. What a dear compamon he had been in those days ! 
He was so tender and loving, so charming, and so much in lovel 
He worshipped her, then. She owed all her past happiness to 
him, happiness now long past but still sweet and living in her 
memory, 

“Never mind, Pietro! Wc might quite well be happy again 
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togelLer, you nevei kno^ I’U scud Francesco here to see 
you He 's so hmd, you Lnow, and the children are fond of 
you, too — you 're their father, after all, m spite of everything 
You can't expect them to want you to stay here all alone, 
can you?” 

She got into the tram and made little gestures behind the 
window, meaning that she mtended to send Francesco But, 
as she said good bye, her lace took on an expression of alarm, 
as if she had suddenly and instinctively felt she would never 
see him again 

He turned back slowly, and walked a long, long while, until 
darkness fell Francesco would come, he was sure, and beseech 
him, on his knees perhaps, to come home again 'They couldn’t 
lea^e him alone, he reabaed that The feelmg they still had 
for him ‘ m spite of everything, as his wife had said, and people, 
and soaetv contentions, all made it their duty to try and male 
him come back If he went back, the enemy would go with 
bun, and then would begm long years of torment for him and all 
the family He would impose on bis children the same suSermgs 
he had undergone as a child^ierhaps worse He leaned against 
a tree and raised his weary face to the sky Why was serenity 
in this life denied him? There was only one way open to him 
if he wished to free hunseli and others from future sufferui^ 
the way he was going, a dark, smooth, Icoely way, full of gloott, 
and leading to ue yawning preapice All he had to do was to 
walk a step or two, hold out his arms, and try to walk on even 
when he felt the gulf beneath him 

Francesco was just leaving the bouse to go and fetch his 
father when a telegram amved saying that the body had been 
found two days after the acadent 
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FEorRico Toza 

Lorenzo Fondi looked at his wife’s hat on die chest of drawers; 
it was not pretty, i\ith its faded ribbons, but he was seized with 
a desire to kiss it. The atmosphere outside was so intensely 
luminous that it seemed ready to burst into a blaze, and even 
within the room the glare was blinding. Near the window 
stood a dusty bench; on it Fondi’s unopened books, bought 
so long ago, just after he had left school, and now fly-blown and 
dirty; near by bis gloves, tom and with the scams all going, 
left there over since the winter. His old clothes were hanging 
from their hooks. 

Now Fondi was no longer in love with his wife, and wished 
to leave her: he had sold a pair of oxen, and with the money 
that he hod received be could even get abroad. He bad come to 
detest the life of a small landholder, the continual worry of 
bills of exchange and taxes, and then tire yearly accounts ! His 
peasants cheated him whenever they could, and his affairs were 
not going well. He did not exactly know what profession he 
should have taken up in order to live peacefully: but in any 
case something would turn up. His father, on the other hand, 
had been a capable farmer, who had managed to put some 
money by. 

He buttoned up his collar angrily, and cast a haU-frightened 
glance at his new clothes, wlhi± he would soon be putting on. 
Suddenly he stopped and listened, looking at his image in the 
mirror. The peasants were b^huiing to thresh the maize with 
their flails. Oh, he must escape at once, by the train, that 
very evening: he must, he must! He knotted his scarf round 
his neck and considered the effect. 

Just as he was choosing his kast worn-out shoes, his wife 
Corrada came in. Bis alarm increased. 

“Have you received the mon^’ for those two casks of wine 
from the Signora Viola?” 

For answer he shouted out: 
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“No, I teU jou'" 

“WeU, when will you make up your mind? . I must pay 
the butcher’s bill, it 's for more than a month now ” 

He pursed his bps m anger and continued in the same tone 
“You must wait ” 

“But It makes me ashamed!” And a few tears stole down 
her cheeks "Whenever I pass before his shop, he looks at 
me as if to say ‘When shall! be paid?'” 

Corrad^ could hardly speak Hcrmeuth was horribly twisted 
with the agony that she was cndunng 
“You are bemg a httle fool and inventmg things Like 
every one else, he imagines that we are well ofi And so,” he 
added quickly, half under his breath, “he trusts us No need 
to worry ” 

Corrada stopped crying, and dasping her hands, “kVhere are 
you going now,” she asked, “with your best clothes?" 
“Siena I must see the man who bought our hay last year" 
Corntda's father bad been a clerk She was thin and pale, 
and her eyes were set in a circle of livid, almost transparent 
sLin She leaned on his shoulder, sighing, and said 
“It distresses you to talk of money, but what am I to do’" 
He hunched up his shoulder, forcing her to take her hand* 
off him, and replied with a laugh 
“Don’t talk of it ” 

Corrada became stiU paler 

“You always say that You 're unkind to me ” 

'And what answer should I give? There is no other reply 
that one can make, you think that 1 can pick and choose, 
perhaps? ’ 

She silently twisted and untwisted her hands he watched 
her with a sort of contempt, yet felt himself reddening shams' 
facedly It was unbearable to stand before her like this, hke 
acuipnt for at bottom (but without knowing why) heattnbuted 
the misery of his condition to his own character 
She crossed to the window and leaned her head against the 
panes nor did she once tnm round, until her husband bad 
finished dressing But as he was openmg the door, he said 
‘ kVhat will y ou be doing?” „ 

^‘To-morrow morning I must send a pair of hens to be sold 
‘Ah, so you are going to sell the hens?” repbed Lorenzo, for 
of anything else to say 

Yes If I was not here, you would all be dead of hunger 
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Besides, I must settle up with Vittoria, she paid for the 
anchovies.” 

“Do not speak so loud, the peasants will hear us.” 

“Iknow, I know, there is no need for you to tell me so. You 
wish to be the only one to shout, the others must not ” 

“I may shout, but I do not talk ol money.” And he stamped 
his foot. 

She reddened a. second time, and, feeling herself ready to 
burst into tears, ran into the next room, wiping her eyes. 

“So you have gone at last?” 

But, after all, why quarrel with her? He realized that he 
had been wrong, and knew that intensely, almost unreasonably, 
he wished her to be happy. But why did she not understand 
hiro? He did not know. And why did she not smile instead 
of always crying? 

Suddenly he discovered that he was no lunger determined 
to leave her lor ever. He sat down: his forehead was covered 
with a cold perspiration. He was suSering unspeakably at the 
thought of ms bills of exchange and Ws debts; he felt his reason 
tottering. How often, rather than arrange for a new bill of 
exchange, would he have been willing to fall dead to the ground, 
strong and healthy as he was, and only twentj'-seven years old 1 

Corrada, on the other hand, had seated herself and was 
mending a pair of stockings: gradually she ceased crying, 
although her dress continued to show signs of recent tears. 
She was not angry ivith her husband; indeed she regretted 
having spoken to him as she had. And then she began to think 
of other things, her hens, her pigeons. . . . She gradually came 
to feel better, as if rendered calmer by her recent emotion; and 
she comforted herself with the great low whicli she bore to her 
home. 

IVhy, then, were things going badly? They should be all 
right: she must tliink about it. She thrust the stockings 
abruptly into a basket full of reels of cotton, rose, wiped her 
face with a handkerchief, and went and stared fixedly out of 
the window. Then, hearing her husband moi'S about, she 
returned to his room. 

“How much wdll you ask for the hay?” 

“I do not know.” 

“And why not?” 

“I do not know what sort of prices are facing paid.” 

‘Fmd out exactly, then, before making your contract.” 

*K 
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Even though she speaking of business matters, her \oice 
preserved a gentle sweetness He looked up at her, hiding his 
anger Just before, had he not thought of taking her by the 
throat? Now be accepted what she said, but, though unable 
to leave her, he did not utter a single word Just then someone 
knocked at the door 
“VMio IS It?” she asked 
He experienced his usual soSocating anxiety 
“It IS I,” said a httlegiri, his second cousin 
Corrada nude her a sign to come farther m, but Lorenzo 
asked her abruptly “What do you want?” 

“I have a letter ” 

Corrada took it 

‘They are waiting for an answer,” the child added, and 
departed 

On opening it, Corrada became as white as paper, Lortnao 
avoided looking at her trembling fingers 
“It IS the carpenter’s bill ’ 

“How often has he sent it in?” 

“This IS the fourth time ” 

“Tell h>m that I wsll pay as soon as I have sold the maue 
They are threshing it to^y We shall be able to sell it ifl a 
week's time ” 

“And when wUI you think of the other things we need? 
Look at the dress which I have on ” 

He reddened and slowly bit his underhp His wife made as 
if to kiss him, but he put his hand on her breast and pushed 
her back 

"Go and tell him what I said ” 

She began to cry ^am “Why do y<nt not go? Blust I do 
everything you do not bke for you?” 

“I do not dislike doing anything,” he cned, and added, red 
with rage “I must brush my hat now Tell him to wait 
^Vhat are jou crying for? You must stop, it only malts me 
angrier, and I am sick of it ” 

She escaped, slamnung the door behind her Lorenzo 
reached it at one bound, opened it, cursing, and cned out 
“Why can’t you go and die?” 

“^Vhy are you like this?” said his mother-m law, Cesira, who 
had just come out of her room 

“What does it matter to you? And why do ymt not pay 
my bills?” 
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She became pale and tben led. 

'You should take things more calmly,” she said. 

She was a short woman, about for^ years old, with a red 
face: a pea.sant type. 

He crumpled up his hat and spat on bis books; bumping into 
the bench, he laiocked it against the wall, and all the books fell 
to the ground. He took a voluptuous pfeasuie in this expression 
of rage. His home, liis home I Oh, if the house could be struck 
fay lighRiing, and shattered to pieces, and his wife, his mother- 
in-law, Ins cousin all Idlledl AHl His heart was beating as 
violently as the peasants' flails outside — more so, perhaps. He 
took from the drawer the thousand lire he had received for his 
oxen: a good handful. Then he stopped and listened. His 
wife was arguing loudly with her mother; her voice was harsh 
and, nevertheless, mote affecting than her tears. He continued 
to listen, How long was this to last? He must stop her, but 
could not her mother do anytiung rvith her? 

He realized that they were not accusing lum, but discussing 
affairs, and they seemed to be in agreement. “Yes,” thought 
he ironically, "put your heads together, you will do better.’’ 

"We must find some remedy,” his mothcr-in-Iaw was saying. 
“We are slipping down towards ruin, as things are.” 

"Naturally. But how are wc to climb up again?" 

"Think of the best way.” 

"I shall ask Lorenzo to take out a mortgage.” 

"That will make things worse than ever." 

“Well?” 

“Go and consult a lawyer.” 

“At once; the time to put some clothes on, and I ’ll be oS 
into the town.” 

Her motiier added something in a lower wice. Then the 
door opened and Corrada, Iwdf undressed, said : 

“I am coming with you.” 

“I’l’hat for?” 

“Titat is my business.” 

“Ah, faut 1 know what you have Uiought of; and another 
person, as .stupid as yourself, has agreed to it.” 

“All right. I have just as right as you to think of 
such matters. Go and give the carpenter his answer.” 

Lorenzo went downstaire fumii^. The boy who had brought 
the bill was waiting, leaning on his tucyde. 

‘ Tell your employer that 1 will come and see Mm in a few days.” 
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The boy saluted him respectfully and rode off The maize 
on the threshing floor nas gleaming in the sun From time to 
tin's a hen less titrnd the others approached it stretched 
out its neci as far as it could pecked at a gram ran away to a 
safe distance before swallowing it and ended by fluttering its 
wings 

Ces ra opened her wmdow and called out Lorenzo ! 

What is It? 

Come here 

He shrugged his shoulders but he no longer had any desire 
to leave the house Rather he realaed with something of the 
owner s pride that he would be able to buy again the o-<en 

Maria one of the peasants daughters passed near him 
RTn'ling and he felt fascinated by her swelling breasts neveryet 
restncted by a corset She entered the house and recommend 
her work of s fting she was coveted with flour He cautiously 
approached the open door paUid with a desire to take her m 
his arms and her smile her imperative sensual smile fascinated 
hun more and more Ke would doubtless have an opportunity 
of speaking to her at dusk m the bam 

I will live here another yearl 'Vhy my affairs might 
even have mproved by then 

Gouig upstairs he saw the cat descending close to the wall 
and stopped to stroke it 

^Vhyare you so unkind to your wife? said his mother in law 
What did I say to her? I was not myself 
Go and And her 

He opened the door contentedly and asked 
Have you really decided to go to S ena? 

1 should think so 1 am not like you never able to make 
up your mind 

And ha -mg finished dressing she put on her hat and took 
up her parasol 

I am to go alone ? 

Yes I am staying to watch over the peasants 
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Massimo BoKTEstPELLi 

Hallstatt is a famous town among geologists I had arrived 
at Hallstatt on a boat, coming from a melancholy and noody 
spot of the earth that is called Obertraun. It takes t\'cntj'-fivc 
minutes to go there. During this time my boat w as accompanied 
by a s\varm of tvhite butterflies, which, passing through the grey 
and misty veil coming up from tlie water, continually go up and 
down from one shore of the lake to the opposite one, for some 
mysterious business of their own. From time to tune some of 
them lean on the noter to rest; when they do not do this ndl 
enough they are drowned. 

But all this does not matter at all n-ith my adventure. 

The piece of information most necessary to the story is this; 
Hallstatt is a vety small town. It has eight hundred inhabitants. 
It is not its fault — there is not place for more, because before 
there is the lake, behind there is the mountain, at once very 
steep, which protects the town, and suffocates it — as protectors 
frequently do, 

A strip of level ground between the shore of the lake and the 
foot of the mountain; some other strips, even narrower and 
shorter, higher up, in some levelled splits of the rock. Then 
the rock rises ivithout .my possibility for men to live on it. 

All these strips me in communication with each other — 
besides the glittering waterfall of MClilbadi — by means of steep 
paths and narrow steps cut in the rock, just like those that 
Dante found in Purgatory. There, togetlier with a few houses 
for the eight hundred inhabitants, have been confined the roost 
important things in sodnl Bfe, namely, a bathing establishment, 
a church, a museum, and a cemetery. Here we are at the 
important point. 

This cemetery is a miniature one The guide — a woman — 
called my attention to die smallness of her cemetery with a 
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sort of pnde I thought she was proud because few people died 
at Hallstatt, but it was not fdr this reason 
“There is no room for all the dead,” she explained at once 
“And there is no ground available ” 

“How do you man^e, then?” 

“Then, when the cemetery is full,” and she pomted wuth her 
open hand at the garden of crosses and flowers where we, 
Hsmlet like, were passmg, “when it is full— and it is so casHy 
filled— we empty it t\e take ofi the old dead and put m the 
recent dead ” 

“But, excuse me, what about those that you take ofi? ” 
“There,” she said, showing me a dosed door in the wall that 
Imed a portion of the rocks The ofd woman invited me in 
"Do jou want to enter 

She opened the door At once, on entering a large room, I 
was struck by a diffuse whitening, full of boles, of shadow and 
gnmaces I perceived soon that it was a great exhibition of 
skulls Skulls and skulls, all white, were orderly disposed in 
compact files on shelving, perfectly drawn up like a regiment 
which has been reviewed, or like the bottles m a wine store A 
sttU and clear population, full of looks 

'We preserse/' my guide explained to me, “the skulls of the 
dead, cleaned to perfection by a special Lquid, and w e put them 
there The head takes btUe room, and, for a dead man, the 
head is enough ” 

A crowd of questions came to my bps, it came out, the most 
important one, perhaps 
‘ But the mscnptions?” 

“You mean name and surname, for all the rest does not 
matter ’ 

‘Yes " 

“The name and surname, look, is on them ” 

I drew near the skulls On the forehead of each skull, in 
fact, were painted m big characters, just above the eje sockets, 
a name, a surname, and two dates I noticed, besides, that 
abot e the name cf the skull I was observing, a green wreath of 
laurel was painted all round Tbe same thing on the next two 
skulls, but on another skull I saw that there was a garland of 
rosfs So all the skulls had a pamted wreath of laurel on, or a 
garland of red roses 

“Those with the laurel,” said my gmde, “were men; those 
with the roses were women ” 
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'T ought to have known.” 

In the centre of all that gathering there was a huge book 
closed, and on it five or six skuls with laurel and one witli roses. 

“That book is the Gospel. Those ate the heads of friars, and 
the woman was a nun.” 

I tliink I stood with my mou^ open. The woman recalled 
my attention, saying: 

“Do you see that one?” 

On the skull she was pointing at was painted n snake, instead 
of the wreath or the garland. 

“That man died of the bite of a serpent.” 

“Apparently,” I renaarked, “he is neither a man nor a 
woman.” 

My guide did not rcfdy. I looked round a little, and then 
I went out. 

IVhile I was going lat ftotn that singular place, a thought 
came upon me: 

“If I suddenly died here, they would remove my useless scalp 
from my forehead and make it white with their special liquid 
and paint a wreath of laurel round it. AH poets ought to come 
up here to end their days at Hallstatt.” 

Nevertheless I looked somewhat impatiently at my watch. 
But there was still time, several hours, before evening, that is, 
before the departure of the boat. 

What shall I do here till this evening? 

The devil — ^who owes me some gratitude for certain defences 
I pleaded for him — suggested to me a strange idea. 

I turned back, found again my guide, and asked her if the 
man who painted the wreaths and garlands — also, exceptionally, 
serpents — was at Hallstatt. 

The woman pointed out to me a green and white spot at the 
end of the top strip of the town. 

“Yonder is a kitchen garden, and there is the gardener’s 
house. It is he, the painter.” 

I climbed on steps, fanes, and stones, reached the kitchen 
garden, and found the painter, who was paring a bunch of 
salad. 

Had I met him in Rome, a ministry clerk, 1 would have 
scarcely noticed liim, so ordcriy, commonplace, and calm he 
looked. Indeed, 1 did not wonder at him even at Hallstatt: 
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I krowa for a lo*ig time that the most wonderful things 
have «ora'times a comnoapJace and reassuTng aspect 

He also was not astonished that I m*er\iewed him. 

Both of ns *at on a bench near the house entrance in the first 
sh^ows of mn-ct His replies to my (questions fint about 
%-egetables and then about skuDs were umnterestmg, and gave 
a tone of dollnesa to e\-erjthmg we spoke about. After ten 
minutes conversation my mind was depnved of any «ease of 
cunosity I was no longer able to find anything interesting 
m that town. Even that funereal custcm was nothing excep- 
tional to laj mind now and that man s p'ofession now seemed 
to me to be the most usual as if there were no gardener m 
the worid who did not add som*tha^ to his scant} earnings 
painting lanrcls and roses on the skulls of hj unearthed fellow 
coi.atr}Tnen. 

I rose to p away But I think in that moment the desdl 
appeared invis ble b\ oy side and poinuns out to n* the brnw 
of that man which was high and \try white, h* suggested a 
sudden question to me 

Have you never thought— I began, and then I stopped 
short. 

Of what’” 

how I could not cancel m) question I blushed. The taaa 
was waiuag for me to coninnie. 1 had to rush in my mdiscrett 
speech. 

\^‘he^ m a hundred rears, you al>o and «ometime 
afterward to make room for others, also your head wfll . 

I mean 

I stopped speaking 

An troimous sflence fuD of strange impending things, fell at 
once from on high and stood between us two I did not dare 
to take tay looks away irom bis eyes Soon in that prodigious 
silence that divided us I saw his eyes chanp shape and colour, 
become wide infini te, bgbtcred from inside by a cold hght which 
spread itself on his whole face He became unrecognizable 
from what he had been some mmutes before. 

His bps quivered He was gomg to speak. This movement 
stirred away the silence that was Iwtweea us Then he crossed 
It also with his hands with whidi he grasped mine They were 
hot I felt a sense of anguish. 

At last his V oice reached me and calmed me. 

His face was «till illutained by that polar hght, his hards were 
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still trembling, but his voice was unchanged and natural as 
before. 

“I have already provided for that,” he said. 

Now his hands pressed sl^tly on mine, and then dropped 
them; I felt a refreshing confidence in him. 

“I have already provided for that. You are going away, 
have you not told me you are?” 

"Yes.” 

“Will you never tell anybody . . .?” 

"Upon my word, I will never.” 

“Come with me, then.” 

He led me into bis house, which was only a kitchen, rshere 
was his bed and a small table. He took a key from under his 
pillow, and casting a sosjudous and evil look back, he 
resolutdy opened a cupboard 

He raised an arm, stretched it out, and, taking off a dark 
cloth he uncovered a nice snow-white skull noth the bright, 
green laurel nTeath painted on. There was a name and a 
surname. 

“This is my name,” he said. “It is my skull already ready.” 

I felt myself caught as by the beginning of a mesmeric sleep. 
With, a great effort of my will I succeeded in moving just a 
little, and tried to see with the tml of my eye if the door had 
remained open, 

I felt he was looking at me, and I looked at him, He waited 
for some word from me. I glanced at the skull, then, mth a 
now extraordinary effort, I smiled. I succeeded in making a 
remark; 

"There is — only one date.” 

“My birthday. The other date will be put in by somebody 
else. It is the least they can do for me.” 

I felt I must ask him still some questions: 

“x\nd — ^have you found it easy?” 

“Easy?” he shouted, “easy? It is au incredible discovery, 
the result of very long studies! Easyl” 

“E.xcuse me. I meant to say — has it tal«n a long time?” 

He became a little calmer, and with softer voice he began to 
explain; 

“By the secret invented by me it takes three hours. The 
thing to be done is to take off one’s skull endosmoticaily, and, 
at the same tune, to substitute a fictitious skull for it. It is an 
operation slightly painful, and it is done by a senes of not deep 
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cuts by means of a speoa] knife — also this, naturallj , of my own 
mvention As I did it on myself, I had to stand before a mirror, 
I had less comfort and a greater effort tvas needed Think only 
that after the operation, which was perfectly successful, I fell 
on the ground m a swoon Hiej found me many hours later, 
and sent me for a cure, I do not know where On roming 
back here I was afraid lest they had lost my skull Happily it 
was still here I have painted it, as you see Then I began to 
study again and now I am in a condition to do the operation on 
anybody mth very httle pain 

‘And have you — done it on somebody?’ 

He looked at me bewildenngly and began again to ay 
‘A band of asses' Asses' This is a country of blcx^eads, 
cowards, matenahstsl I have proposed the operation, eight 
years ago to the mayor — first of all to him, out of regaid I 
offered to do it free of charge He began at once to shout and 
spread the rumour that I was mad Then I offered it to the 
curate of the church he excommunicated me Through the 
calumnies of these two madmen the town was put against tn& 
I had to say that I had been joking and that I would think bo 
more of it So I had to keep my sublime invention within 
myself Ahl But 1 havetakes my revengel” 

How have you?" 

Now he spoke m an undertone 
You are going away, aren t you?” 

I hope so 

' ^ ou will never tell anybody?" 

"1 swear 

IVcll both of them died, one sue months after the other 
When they have unearthed them' (here the man s voice was 
still more subdued) ‘ I have chang^ some skulls, and on the 
mayor’s and curate s I have painted roses instead of laurels ’ 
Here he began to bugh a metalhc bugh **Ha, ha, women, 
they will be women for the whole of eternity 1” 

A long silence followed during which the tumultuous 
beats of my heart prevented my brain from finding a way to 
take leave 

He broke the silence all of a sudden, seizmg tightly my arm, 
nailing his flashmg eyes mto mine 

'A foreignerl I need a foieignerl You, you, who are so 
mteDigent I II do the operation on you Yesl I II do it 
free of diarge And I will pamt your skull at once You will 
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speak about it, afterwards, ycni -will explain that it is true, that 
it is a great invention.” 

“Well— I say I muttered. 

“You are not going, you too,” he shouted, “to put me in 
difficulties, are you?” .^d he shook me violently. 

"Certainly not ... of course! . . • But tell me only . . . 
Well . . . yes. Is it better to do Afe wonderful operation 
when one has an empty stomach or when he has eaten?” 

The man seemed strode by this question. He released his 
grasp a little. 

“I believe — ^yes, certainly, it is better with an empty stomach.” 

“What a pity!” 

"But why?” 

“Because just a little while ago, before coming up here, 
I had eaten — eaten very much indeed. Had it not been for 
that, we could do it at once. As it is, we must postpone it 
until to-morrow moming. What a pity!” 

Then he began to pat me sympatheUc^ly on my shoulder, to 
console me. 

“Never mitvd, be patient! You have been like this for so 
many years, you can wait till to-morrow morning. As soon as 
the sun rises, you come back here, and 1 Tl do it at once.” 

"All right then, professor.” I had, meanwhile, reached the 
middle of the room. “AJlright. I go to sleep, and so to-morrow 
morning I will come back to you fresh after a good rest.” I was 
already on the threshold. “Meanwhile, I Aank you very much. 
Till to-morrow ! . . ." 

So saying, I crossed the small kitchen garden. I rushed 
down without paying much attention to steps and paths, while 
the shadows tell lower and lower from the summits of the 
mountains, ^Tapping the valley in darkness. The bell of the 
boat called me, with a vrace winch sounded as sweet as that of 
a syren. I think I leaped over hedges, ditches, walls, and 
buildings oi every sort by a miracle. Still panting, I jumped 
on the ianding-board, and reached the boat. 

The_ boat started It was already night. My heart resumed 
again its normal be.ats. 

My first thought w.as: “Who knows if, even .at this time of 
tte night, the butterflies go up and down from one shore of tlie 
lake to the opposite one for some mysterious business of their 
o^-n, grazing the water in thwr flight?" 
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Gccuzuio heard the bell nng, then someone come m — and 
talking m the hall But be ihd not move \\'ho could it be? 
the hoy from the chemist s? or the baker? or the maid? Ee 
knew all the detafls of his sunple, monotonous life by hearL 
Ftoth up there in bis study ht could heat the rhythm o{ thmgs 
happening every day, a thythia lAe the motion of a loom 
Even the unaccustomed things that were happenmg that day 
assumed m tus ears a kind of sound as if he had heard them 
before and he was not particularly interested There was the 
chenust, for instance, he was new, thank Godl But why move 
because of that? He could know nothing, he could do nothing 
to change the coune of events He tnus^, thinking to himself 
“Soon the midwife, Signora Accardi, will be here Then the 
doctor And then there will be more nogs at the bell, and in 
an hour or two the whole thing will be over” 

To hide his anxiety he began reading again, without troubling 
to look out mto the little suburban g^en, now green with 
spring His study was as modest and hmited as his hfe Ee 
thought about his life, now, as he read He had mamed at 
twenty five, and now he was thirty fiv e years of colourless 
existence, neither particularly happy nor particularly unhappy 
His mother’s unambitious scheme had worked out perfectly, 
and he had let it work itself out because he was too lazy to 
assert himself, and he had not mudi faith, either, m his own 
qualities or power of achievement His mother, who enter- 
tained the very ordinary ambitions of most middle-aged women, 
had spoken to him wii the cautious, half-disillusioned sort of 
affection parents do assume, vdien they seem ^raid of their 
son havmg at last to face the life mto whiti they brought him, 
and she h^ always said “You marry Irene, she ’s the wife for 
you, the only woman you could possibly marry She isn’t 
pretty, of course, but she is senous and competent She’s 
39S 
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pretty well off, too; not rich; but then you couldn’t aim at 
marrying money. . . . She '11 make you a good home and bear 
you children . . . what more do you want? It is no good 
fostering illusions about that sort of thing, you know. . . .” 

And certainly he never had fostered any illusions He had 
married Irene to please his mother, and got used to being happy 
according to her notion of hapjnness. 

It was a pale, languid sort of happiness, like a sick-nurse in 
a dream. His mother had known perfectly well what she meant 
when she had talked about illusions. For Ouglielmo, “illusion” 
meant his cousin Anna, daughter of one of his father’s sisters, 
who had married a rich and canny business man. When 
Gughelrao was a boy, he had been to their house a great deal; 
but as he grew older, his aunt’s suspidons and the difference in 
the family fortunes bad made a ^If between them, and he 
gradually left oS going riiere. And this tall, fair girl, always 
pretty and well-dressed and perfumed, was the '‘illusion” 
Gugheltno’s mother had fought against. “Whatever could she 
want with a man hke him? Many him? Good heavens, 
she 'd aim far higher than that. . . . Love him? Didn’t he 
realize she was just flirting and amusing herself, and wasn’t 
really thinking of him a bit?” 

Cnielly and persistently, these words bad worn away his dream. 
05 a drop of water wears away a stone. And so he had married 
Irene— and peace. . . . 

Now, after years of pale and languid happiness, Irene was 
about to be delivered of a son. At first Guglielmo could not 
get up much enthusiasm about it Now, he supposed, the time 
Rad come for him to bringupsomeoneelse to beware of illusions. 
Then, as the months went 1^, he felt his heart fill with joy, like 
waters rising and flooding land. A son; a raijoit d'etre-, 
compensation for all bis past sorrows and his renunciation of 
love and happiness as well. 

He roused himself this time, left his study, and found himself 
out in the passage There was a strong smell of disinfectant 
coming from Ids wife’s room. If he had listened very, very 
hard he might perhaps have heard moaning. • . ■ But a shadow 
from outside suddenly appeared before lum, and a strong, calm 
voice interrupted his thoi^ts: 

“Here I am, here I am' Got the wind up, eh?” 

It uas the doctor, an old school ftiend, ulio used to come to 
his house a good deal at one time. He was a fat, jolly, red- 
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faced man, whoje function of bnnginj new L\ es into th* world 
seemed sonehow to ha« {nten him mcreased %ntalit7 
* I came as soon as I could Howisshe? ^\eU* Good. 
Don t j'ou be a^tated I should go out, if I were 
j-ou, or else stay quiet in yonr study I ’ll come in an hour o* 
two and tell you how wc got on " 

He laughrf and went into the bedroom Gugbclmo went 
back to his studj For a moment he senously thought of 
going out, but then a hnd of vague instinct, a mixture of fear 
and joy, held him h'trl. He wondered whether it was the 
result of his nentnis exatemeot, or what 
He sat down at his desk scam There all his old thoughts 
came back to him, as if, just at the moment when his Lfe seemed 
to be projecting itself forward into the future, wtth the birth of 
his child, his actual thoughts pentnely delied farther and 
farther into the past. 

The past meant Anna — always Anna — Anna and her name 
and herself 

He had seen Anna again several times since his damage. 
She bad neier taamed, she preferred her bberty, she used to 
say with a bugh. Now she was twenty'Seven, she lived alone, 
tmvelLng a lot, always busy, stiD as gay and as pretty as et-er 
She soffletunes came to see them and was quiet and fnendly 
with Irene She did not say much to hun — just a smile or two, 
and she shook his hand m a compamonable «oTt of way 
Guglielnso used to think his mother had onlj been lalf wrong 
Amu might not be o\er-ambitious, but she certainly was not 
aSectionate 

More jieople in the hall? Someone was talking to the maid in 
alowi-oice Ihe loice made GugUelmo start. Then his study 
door opened and a fair head appeared 
It sme Gu^Iielmo Can I come in?" 

He made a helpless gesture on the desk with his hands, as if 
he would ha\-e liked to shut up all bis thoughts m a drawer out 
of the way — ^the gesture of a guSty man caught in the act But 
Anna came up, quiet and unhesitating 

I just came round to inquire. How ’s Irene?’ 

Gughelmo looked so absent minded that she looked at him 
affectionately, and went on 

Poor Guglielmo, you ’re womed ” 

' No,’ he murmured, * the doctor 's there ’ 

And suddenly, the idea of gul, who was so interested in 
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an act of love and of life, sprang into his mind, and it disturbed 
him, for hb \i'ks careful and demi-imnded. He glanced in- 
voluntarily at Anna’s lovdy body, so perfectly adapted to 
hearing children. 

“Sit down a minute, Anna. ... It is good of you to have 
come.” 

His voice sounded strange, like music when the key changes. 
Anna looked at him in amazement, and for a moment said 
nothing. Then she asked; 

“Do you need anything? Can I be of any use?” 

Now it was his turn not to answer. The silence between 
them widened, like a circle in which they had got lost. Uncon- 
sciously both of them seemed to be listening to some other 
voice, the memory of words once said and now forgotten, or 
tbou|ht and never uttered. And suddenly, Gugliclmo broke 
the silence with a strange question, which seemed stranger still 
coming from such a shy man; and it touched Anna like a clumsy 
caress. 

"You're so good. Anno. . . . Why haven't you ever got 
married?" 

She blushed violently; her whole face and her bare neck under 
her fur were scarlet. But she tried to smile, to hide the shadow 
that darkened her eyes. 

"What are you thinking of now, Gugliclmo? I've stayed 
single because — because no one wanted me. . . 

"OhI” ' 

Guglielmo laughed heartily, too. No one? Why, she had 
had more “young men” than all the other girls in the town put 
together! 

“Who told you?” 

“Why, my mother.” 

“Your mother knew nothing whatever about it, poor thing. 
Well, let 's say I made a vow, then,” Anna said, still laughing, 
but obviously rather embarrassed. 

“A vow? But when we were children together you always 
thought the other ” 

“One makes vows later on 

“When was yours?" 

“I ’m not sure. . . . Oh, about five or six years ago-—” 

“^^‘llen I got married, you mean?” 

She stopped, more and more embarrassed, and bit her Ups; 
that w.as a stupid thing she had said. 
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“Oh, yes,” Guglielsio said ‘ I remember you.were ill that 
jear NoonekncTT what was the matter . I remember 
— I was m Switzerland xvith Irene I only heard abont it 
afterwards And,” he went on mlh a smile, “was it then 
you made up your mind ?” 

“Good bye, Guglielmo,” Anna said, shrugging her shoulders 
“I ’m going now I 11 come back. Rmg me up and tell 

me how things are getting on ” 

Yes, of course I will Aren’t you gomg to shake 
hands?” 

‘Here, then.” 

She held out her hand He shook it and lingered — quite 
msxlnntanly What was the matter? Why was her hand 
trembling like that? He pressed it harder, and it seemed (oh, 
sudden, wild, certain feeling*) as if she yielded herself to bm, 
overcome 

He was alone, amazed and terrified at what be had dared to 
say and what be had dared to think. He seemed to see truth 
sfandmg there in front of him and asking "Don’t you 
understand’ 

No— be had not understood He had allowed bimseli to be 
led by his mother's blindness, and so be had found himseU at 
the edge of a preaptce into which he had mentably fallen Kow 
he saw the {^t m its true bgbt. When he had been often to 
see Anna her face lit up and shone, when his visits became few 
and far betiieen he found her unhappy Then her illness, and 
an those jears of n^lect, when she had obstinately refused to 
get mamed to any one But then why had she said 

nothing? ftas it wounded pnde’ Or was she afraid of being 
snubbed’ No, she had not understood either 

And now’ This sudden revelationl And her blush, 
and her tremblmg hand Anna still lo\ ed him “No,” 
he said to himself, “it isnt possible” But his heart beat 
dully mthin him with the sureness of instinct. It was so, it 
was so 

A \nld shnbk of agony mterrupted his tram of thought, and 
brought him to real life again A child of his, flesh of his 
flesh, was bemg and would conUnue his life mto the future 
And he was there\^kmg of his vanished happiness, when he 
had a new joy, his apn, leside him I But still the thought of 
Anna persisted ‘ »t seemed to him that these two 

great joj s, one impossil and dead, the other close and almost 
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certain now, must blend in some way and complete and enrich 
one another. . . . 

“Guglielmo." 

The doctor stood before him, pale and agitated. Guglielmo 
jumped up, and murmured; 

“What is it? Is anything the matter?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor gravely. “She 's in danger. There 
are unexpected complications. There ’s still hope; but we may 
have to call in surgical aid. I thoi^ht I ’d better tell you. . . .” 

Guglielmo reeled. He thought of the poor woman there, 
risking her life in pain and suffering. , . . 

“And ask you something,” the doctor went on. “Your 
conscience will tell you what is best to doi If I can only save 
one of the two, whiw shall it be—the mother or the child?” 

"■What?” shouted Guglidmo, pale as death. 

“Yes, that’s how thmgs stand. Science can save one or 
the other of them. That I can promise you. But perhaps not 
both. . . . Think it over and tell me. ...” 

In a flash, Guglielmo saw his new life before him, a life that 
Fate seemed to promise and hold out as a temptation- A sonj 
his aim in life. Annaj and happiness. Everything would be 
differentj everything would be renewed. Instead of being pale 
and languid, his happiness would be bright and burning, such 
as he had often dreamed of. Love lor duty, passion lor habit. 
... If Irene were to die. then he would marry Anna. ... Ho 
had only to strctdi out hi$ hand and choose. Who could blame 
him? Wasn’t he acting accordii^ to the laws of life and the 
necessity of the spedcs? 

“God, God!” moaned Guglielmo. 

“You don’t love your wife,” his heart went on speaking, "and 
you will go on living with a woman who means nothing to you, 
all alone and without children; and just tiiinfc how you 've lost 
the other one a second time . . . and all your own fault too. 

. . . Go on . . . two words ... is it as hard as all that? Go 
on, you fool; say the baby.” 

He raised his head, pale, and said: 

“Save the motherl" 
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Raceolta de' NovtUieri Ilaiiani (Milaoo, 1814-16, in 26 vols.). 

Ptiecolia de' Novellieri Ualiani (Firenze, 1833-34, in 3 large 
vols.). 

P. Zambrini: Lihm di Novclle Anliche toUe da diversi iesH 
del &i(0H secolo (Bologna, 1868). 

Principal Authors: 

(Oitfl of the best editions is here recorded, but it is not 
necessarily the first edition.) 

End of the Thirteenth Century, by anonymous authors : 

1. Coiifi di Antichi Cavalicri (Firenze. 1851), 

2. LibiodiNovcllccdibelparlargenfile [C»nio NoveHc Anit'e/is 
0 il Novellino] (Firenze, 1868). 

3. Ii6fo dei Sette Savi (Msa, 1864). 

Fourteenth Century : 

Giovanui Boccaccio (1313-75): II Decameron (Firenze, 1857) 
[many editions]. 

Franco Sacchetfi (1330-1400): Novelle (Firenze, 1868) 
[many editions]. 

Giovanni Fiorentino (d. 1406?): II Pecorone [or Cinquan- 
lanoveUe'] (Torino, 1863). 

Giovanni Sercambi (1347-1424): Novelle (Torino, 1S89). 

Fifteenth Century : 

Giovanni Gherardi {1360-1442?!: II Paradiso degli Alberti 
(Bologna, 1867). 

Gentile Senniai (first half of the fifteenth century) : Novelle 
(Livorno, 1874). 
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Fiflitnfh Century — conltnued 

ilasccao Salenutano (1420-1500) Jl Nocellino (Vapob, 

Sabt^'^imo delli Anenb (d. 1510) Le Porrelam (Raccolta, 
etc cti ) 

V anons anonymoos stones (m Raccolta, etc. cit J 
Sixteenth Century 

Gerolamo Paiabosco (first half of the sixteenth ccotoiy) 

I Diporti (Londra 1795) 

Francesco Straparola (fiiit half of the sixteenth centtny) 
Le Piacetolt Notti (Bologna, 1899) 

Matteo BandeUo (i48o-i56o>) Kovttte (Baji 1913) [many 
editions] 

Lmgi da Porto (1486-1529) GiuJtelta e Romeo (Raccolta, 

ttl ) 

Agnolo Firenzuola (1493-1546*) No’elle (Firenre 1848) 
Pietro Fortmi (1500-62) Le Ciomate deUe hoveue iet 
Noii'i (Firenze t83$-9i) 

Giambattista Giraidi (1504-73) Eeatommiti 

(Firenze 1834) 

Anton Francesco Grazzuu f D Tj>ei-<i "J {1503-84) Lt Cm 
(Firenre 1890) 

GiON-anni Fortegnem (1508-82) NoeeUe (Bologna, i88-») 
Orteasio Lando (15U-53?) NooeUe (Firenie, 1834) 
Antonirancesco Pont (1513-74) NowWe (Lncca, 1852) 
SebasUano EnzzO (1525^3) Le Set GiornaU Milano 1832) 
Ceho ilalespini (1531 1610) Ducento SorelJe (Firenze 1834) 
Scipione BargagU (1540-1612) Traltenttnenlt (Rome, 1587) 
Seienteenlh Century 

Andrea Cavalcanti (1610-72) Nmelle (Raccolta, etc ) 

Carlo Roberto Dab (1619-76) Leptiesze dt Spmtt Bxixam 
(Raccolta etc ) 

Lorenzo Jlagalotb (1637-1712) m Letlere famtiion 
(Firenze 1737) 

Francesco Angelom Nocelle (Raccolta etc.) 

Giovanni Sagredo (second half of seventeenth centnry) 
L Arcadia tn Brenla (Venezia 1667) 

Novelle amorose del stgnon aceademtet Incogmti (Venena, 
^ »®3i) 

Girolamo Bmsotu (1610-S6) Cunosustme noveUe emorose 
(Venezia, 1653) 

llaiolino Bisaccioni 11 Porto (\enezia. 1664) 

Eighteenth Century 

Francesco Argelab II Deceimmne [Fix^aze 1751) 

Girolamo Padovani Raceontt moralt (Bresaa, 1781) 
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EighUcnlh Ccnlwy — continued : 

Gaspato Gozzi (1713-S6): L'Osservatore (Firenze, 1858) 
[several editions]. 

Francesco Soave {1743— 1803): Wottz/fe jWeM/s (Milano, 1782). 

Nincleenth Century : 

Giovanni Tavema {1764-1850): UooeUe e Racconii storici 
(Parma, 1803). 

Cosimo Scotb (1759-1821): Le Ciornait del Brembo (Cre- 
mona, 1806). 

Antonio Cesan (1760-1827): Novelle (Verona, 1810). 

Giovan Battista Bazzooi (1803—50) ; Racconii Siorici (MUano, 

, 1839). 

Luigi Carter (1801-50): Racconti (Firenze, 1855). 

Francesco Dali’ Ongaro (i8i«>-73): Novelh (Torino, 1846-47). 

Cesare_ Cantil (1804-795): Noveile Briamuoie (Jlilano, 1874). 

Antonio Ghislanzoni (1824-93): Racconh e l^welle (^Elano, 

,,.^874). 

vittono Bersezio (1828-1900): Jl novelltere contemporamo 
(Torino, 1855). 

IginioTarcbetti [i8^z-69)iRaceeuli/anlas{iei (Milano, i860). 

Some story writers and some of their books of stories, who 

died after 1900 or are still alive (f» alphabetieal order) : 

Adolfo Alberta22i{i865- ): Ilsueehelto ro::o (Mdano, 1914). 

Antonio Beltramelli (1880- ): Le novelle di Cappo (Firenze, 
1909). 

CamlUo Bolto (1S36-19J4): Storielle vane (Milano, 1876), 

Massimo Bontempelli: Seile Savi (Milano, 1912). La Donna 
dei Miei Sogiii ^lilano, 1925). 

Roberto Bracco (1862- ): Smoifie Uniane (Palermo, 1906- 
20). 

Virgilio Brocdii {1876- ): I Scnlien della Vila (Milano, 

Eduario Calandra (1852-1911): Vccchio Piemonte (1895). 

LiiigiCapnana{i839-i9i5):LeA^/i«si<»infe (Catania, 1S93). 
II Dccaincroncino (Catania, X90X}. 

Giulio Caprin: Sloric d’uomtni e dt faniasmt (Milano, 192:). 

Ennco Castelnuovo (1839-1915): Ultwe Koveile (Milano, 
1906). 

Francesco Cliicsa; Racconii piierili (Milano, 1922). 

Domenico Ciampoli (1852- ): Racconle Abnaesi (.Milano, 

Gabncle D’Annunzio (1863- ): It Ltbro dellc Vergini 
(Roma, 1SS4). Le Rot-clie della Pescara (Milano, 1906) 
fscieml reprints}. 

Edmondo De Amicis (1846-190S): Cnorc (Milano, 18S6 
[many reprints]. 
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Some story writers and some oj (heir books of stones wko d id 
after 1900 or are st ll alive (w alphabet cal order)— oonltnaed 
Gmia Deledda (1875- ) / Ciuocht della Vila (MJano 

1905) Cktarosntro (igxz) 

Enubo D« Maiclu (18^1-1901) Slone d'ognt eolore pHiano 
1885) Nvave Stone dt^tn eolore ^Islano 1895) 
Salvatore di Giacomo (i860- ) Nnelle Nopohtane ( M i l a n o 
1915) L Ignoto (Luciano 1920) 

GiustinoFem (1857-1911) Ileastellofanlasma (Ronia,i8991 
Antonio Fozazsaro (18^2-1911) Fedele e a tn raeconii 
(Milano 1887) [several repnnts) 

Cosimo Giorgm Contn La Tasola del Cambio (Milano 
1922) 

KenatoFncuu (1843 1922) Le VeghediNen^ldasso I90f) 
Amalia Gngbelminctti (18B5- ) Anime alio Speechio 
(Milano 1917) 

Amilcare Lanna (1854- ) Ftgunne ingenue (Rocca 5 
Casaano 1900) 

Cazlo Linati (187^ ) Storudi Bestie e difantasmi 

Gmseppe Lippanni (1877- ) /( filo d'Anonna (Milaao 
1910) 

Manno Moretti (1885- ) 7 peset fuor deefua (^Llalla 
1914! Vna settimana tn Paradiso (Romi 1920) 

Gioiio Milanesi £oa Manna (Milano 2915) 

Ercole Lugi Moiselli (1881 1921) 5(on< da ndere e dJ 
ptangere (\Llano 1918) 

^eera (Anna Zaccan) (1846-1916) La Sottana del 
(Milano 1912) 

Ada hegn (1870- ) Le Soltlane (^lilano 1917) 

Ugo Ojetti (1871 ) A/imt « la Glona (Milano 1906) 

Alfredo Panziai (1S63 ) Pteede Stone del Mortdo grands 

(Milano 1901) Le fiable della wrlii (Jlilano 1905) 
Hovetle dambo 1 sessi (Milano 1918) 

Ferdinando Paolien (1878- ) Novelle toseane (Tonna 
1913) Novelle tncredibtli (Milano 1919) II hbro dell 
amore (Firenze 1920) 

Giovanm Papini (18S1— ) Jl tragico gvotidiano (FirsJi** 

1906) B^onale (Firenze 1914) 

Luigi PirandeUo (1867- ) Novelle per tin Anno (several 
vols ) (Firenze 1918- ) 

Carola Prospen (1883- ) La Profeeta (Torino 1907) 
Vocaetont (Milano 1919} 

Dino Provenial Vontini Donne e ^taroli (Milano I9>9) 
Mano Puccini Uomim ^boh e uomtni fortt plilano 
1922) ■' 

Serao (1856-1927) Jl Pomatuo deUa FaneiuSa 
( M ilano 1886) La Ittae cost lunga (Milano 1919) 
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Soiiie story writers and some of iheir books of stories, who died 

after 1900 or are still ahve (t« alphabetical order) — continued: 

Tommaso Gallaiati Scotti : Storie dell’ aiiiore sacra e dell’ 
amor profane (Milano, 190Q. 

Clarice Tartufari (1868- ): // Giardino incantato (Milano, 
1902). 

“TSrtsah" (Teresa Ubertis Gray): La casa al sole (Milano, 
1919). 

Federico Tozzi (1883-1920); Giovani (SlUano, 1920). 

Giovanni Varaldo: Le Avveitltire (Treves. 1920). 

Giovanni Verga (1840-1922): Novelle Rusticane (Milano, 
1883) [many reprints). Vagabondaggio (Milano, 18S7). 
Don Candeloro t Ci (Milano, 1894). 

Luciano Zuccoli (1870-1929); Donne e Fanciiilli (Milano, 
igio). Printevera ^tlilano, 191Z). 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES— conCinueJ 

PrelndetoPoetiT.The. Sdtted br Ihmost nbrs. T89 
KojTioia’eUl'=““'^'e*. IntroducUon by L.M»toh PbUllpps- US 
L Ubyi’ Nevr Book of Seiua and NonseiiEe. 813 

jtonescnu’fl Krailo. Tranalotad by Baihon Poxlay. «18 
(See flteo PmtoaopHT AKb TheowjotJ 
t BosldD’a Oroera ol Wild OUvo And CeataB ol Jifilala. 323 
„ Elements ot DtATilne bad PerspecUTO. SIT 
„ Etblcs of the Dost. IntfodndUon by Grace Rhys. 282 
„ Uodem PAintocs. s rolB. IntrodncUon by Elonnl Cost. 208-12 
„ Fre-RAphncIitism. Ln^ntes on Arciiltcotaro and Palntlns. 
Academy Notes, 1855-0, and Notes on tho Tnraar Gollory. 
Introdnctlon by Laurence Blnyoo. 218 _ 

I „ SeeameaQdLUlre.Tbe'PirDPaOis.anaTboElnsottbeQoldes 
Btrcr. Introduction by Sir Ollrer LodKcT §19 
, SCTcn Lamps of Architocian). Intto. by Sclwyn Image. 20T 
Etonea of Venice. 3 vole. Intro, by L.Maroh PbilUppa. 213-15 
„ Time and Tide trltb other EMya. t$0 
„ Unto This LaeL The PoUtIcal Keonomy of Art. 216 
(See <0*8 For Tocuo pcofle) 

Spectator, The. * Yolo. IntrodacUon by O. Gregory Smith. 164-7 
Srencec’s (Borbert) Essays on Bducatlon. Intro, by C. W. Eliot. 604 
Sierpe’o Sentimental Joareey and Jour^ and X,euort to EUrn. Intro. 

■■ GeoncB Balntsbury, 795 
■ ■ - 769 


(See also Fiction) iby GeoncB Balntsbury, 

iTeason'B In the South Seas and Iriend Nlchta' EntcrUlnmenU. 
VlTsInlbua Poertenne and FamRlar Studies of tfen 
_ (See elec FiOTloK, PoemyaadTMyt:!.) IBooUg. 
-• - Tub. The BatUe of the Books, ct«. 14' 
BiooRAporandFoRYotivo PMns) 


L Thowan's wlddei?.^"lB^?S’lon by Walter Banaond. 2S1 
Trench's On the Study of Words aud EngUsb Fast uad Prsssut. 1 
,, dufflon by Oeoire ^apson. 768 
TyUcr'a E«iiay on the Pmclplce of Translation. 168 
Walton's Compleat Arelor. Introduction by Abdrstr Lau. lO 

HCTION 
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I. Austen’s (Jane) E 


Tbo Tcnrer of London. 
Windsor CasUe. 709 
Bootwood. Intro, by 


cTlVhtom.intxo:? 


tbs Nhmteontb Oontury. 


Mansfield Part. IntroducUon by B. B. Johnson. 23 
Nortbangcr Abbey and Pcrunasloa. Introduction by 
B. B. Johnson. 25 

Pride and Pielodice. lutcodnctlonby B.B. Johnson. 2" 


Babao’s (Honoce dc) A 


j. Prcfacs by Geoteo ^Intsbi 


-'Oitherins do M*dicU fntrodSetion 


'ir?;, 


229 


Christ In fiandera. Introduotlon by Geoceo 
Balntsbury. 284 “ 

Cousin Pons. Intro, by George Salntebnry. 463 
EuecnleGrandeU Intro. by GeoryoSalntabury. 169 
Lost UlQsloiiB. Intro, by George Saintsbnry. 636 
OiaGorIot.IntrodoctlonbyG«orBoSalnt8bary. 170 
TheratanaBactet„and6tber Stories. 349 

c Intro, by Georsa Salntaburr. 285 


TboCmmtry Doctor. Intro. QoorgoSaintabury.ej 
TboConotryPaisoD. CSC 

T ^Qn ^oItheAbaoluto. IntroducUonbyGooti 


llot06sarBirotteau. 696 





FICTION — continued 


« bjr AnTile Uatheson. lil 


reniinore Cooper's 


The 




„ „ The rta>ne. ... 

Ferrier’e {Snsan>3Iftma*«i. Inttodocttea by R.L. Morrow. S16 
FieldlBs'e Amelia. IdUp. by Georse SaInCsbniT. 2 rols 8S2-3 

„ joentbas WCd. sad Tbe JouraM oC a Voyopo to Ui 
iDtradactloQ I7 Oeonco Saloubarr. S77 
„ Joseph Andrews. latrodactioo by G eorg:e Salstsbnry. A 
L ,. TomJQoes iBtio. by Georco Sajotsbuw. 2 to 1». 355-6 
Flaqbert’s Madame Borary. Translated by Eleanor ilarx-' — 
* — by Georrio ^latsbury. SOS 


lUng. 

_. .. o.’chMtrBa. IntiodncUon by 

y-roicMor F. O. Green. 8€J 
French Short Sterles at the IStb ond 20£b CsatuHeg. Selsoted. with 
au lutradaction by ProtcEsor F. O. Oreen. 596 
E. Galswotthy'g (John) The Country Bouse. 917 
Galt's Assau of a eo^li. Inttoduetion by niulUe Macdonald. 4"7 
Gai'iteU'i (Uts.) Conain Pbilbs, etc. Intro, by Tlios Seceombs. (313 
L ,, CraWord. 83 

.. htorr Qaitan. IntteducQon by Thomoe Seeoombe. S9S 

.. Konb and Sontb. 6S0 

.. Syleia'e LoTtrs. lutio. by Mrs. ElUs Chsdwisk. 521 

Olein 10. R.) The SobMtem. 708 

Goethe's WU^lCD ^isrec. CudyJe's'Traiislaldoa. 2 rels. MS-fOb 

Oopil'e (NImS'dc^ ^t^raoeSted b?C. J. Becarth. 728 
.. .. Taras Bulba end Other Tain. 7ra 

Ii OoldsinKli^’lVioa- 


GotW 

t gotthelf* .... 
Earto s (Bret) 
Barithoms' 


BosUo. 228 
by Brsosl RbTS. 179 


't> Loci. o( RoarfaurCanp aad 
■ The HouMottbeSeTOO OabI 
_ Tbo Scarlet Letter. ItS 

The BUthedalo Itoaiance. 592 
„ The Marble raun. latte, by Sir LesUs Stephen. 428 
” ^”e°ai5aVoB Tou>o PEOPtK) 

Bhgo’s (Victer) Les MisfeaMea. Inuo. by 8. R. John. 2 td 13. S65-1 
.. „ Notre name. Introduction by A. O. Swlnbnrna. 422 

,, Todera ol the Sea. Introdactlon by Ernest Rhys. 5C9 

ItaUOQ Short Stories Edited by D. PettocUo. 876 
James’s iO. J>, R ) lUohrllea. Introdncuon by RufloU Direks. 857.,.^ 
Jamca's (Henry) The Tom of tbo SScrew and The Aapem Papers. 912 
EJugsley’s (Charles) Alton Locke. <62 _ . 

„ „ Hcrewntd the Wake. Intro, by Emost Ehyu- 298 

:: : SSfe Introduction by A. Q. Grieve. 20 

id Fob TotJSo Psori.B) 




tic 
k. 911 


t Lawre 

Lover'E Barry Lorrenm 

L Loti's (Pierre 1 Iceland ... 

t Lover's IlandvAndv. Introdnrtlon by Ernest Rhys. 178 
i. Ljtton'a Harold. IniroducUon by Btaest Rhys. 

L ,. Last Dam of Pnmii^ 80 

„ Last ol the Barona. lutroductwn by R. Q. tVatVda. IS 
RienzI IntrodaoUoa by E. H. Blekoaey, M-A. 53i 
olSO TlliYEI.) 

MaoSormld's kScoieo) Sir Gibbie. 673 

(.Sf« n/*o HOMiNCE) ICltrs. Hinkson). 324 

liannins'i, Mar\ poveUand Deborah's Diary. lutro. bTL-atlierinoTYnan 
. Sir Ihcinas Slore. Introduction by Emoat Rhys. 19 
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